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To tour the Great Lakes and their connecting rivers would, under any circumstances, be 
journey full of charm and interest; but to make the round trip from Buffalo to Duluth by tif 
magnificent steamships of the Northern Steamship Company is to experience the most deligit 
ful 2,000 miles of travel it is possible to take: 


STARTING from Buffalo at 10:15 p.m. on any Tues- 
day or Friday during the summer season, the route is 
through Lake Erie, touching at Cleveland early the next 
morning, and at Detroit that afternoon, passing through 
the “straits,” the beautiful Lake St. Clair, and the St. 
Clair River by daylight, then into Lake Huron and 
through that great inland sea, reaching historic Mackinac 
Island at 10:30 the second morning, thence up the 
extremely picturesque St. Mary’s River, dotted with full 
5,000 islands, and passing through the “Soo” and its 
world-famed locks, all by daylight. The following night 
and day are spent on the vast expanse and in the invig- 
orating atmosphere of Lake Superior, Duluth coming 
into sight as the evening shadows fall. After three- 
quarters of a day in the Zenith City, the return trip is 
made in the reverse order, so that the entire route is 
seen, going or coming, by daylight, and Buffalo reached 
at noon of the seventh day. 


“ Seven halcyon days of blessed rest,” 


worth a month’s ordinary vacation to the weary brain 
and tired body. 

While to this unequaled cruise for rest and health and 
pure enjoyment Nature has contributed so much that is 
grand and beautiful, nineteenth-century progress, as evi- 
denced in the flourishing cities, summer resorts, and the 
immense commerce of the lakes, has added that requisite 
so necessary to interest one and so noticeably lacking in 
a mere ocean voyage. But it remained for the Northern 
Steamship Company to bring all within the experience 
of the tourist by a fleet of steamships which are to the 
Great Lakes what the finest hotels are to the most cele- 
brated summer resorts. 

The North Land and The North West are, indeed, 
nothing less (and at the same time a great deal more) 
than great summer hotels afloat. 





Banish from your mind at once any idea of the 
** cabined, cribbed, confined” 


quarters of the ordinary steamshin, and replace it wit 
the picture of private parlors ex suite with bath, bi 
bedsteads, couches, easy-chairs, electric lights, et2, wit 
statercoms finished in Cuban mahogany. 

No freight is carried. Every precaution and eve 
appliance known to marine architecture of the ve 
latest type for the safety and the convenience of th 
passenger. 

The cuisine is equal in every respect to that of th 
finest hotels, while the appetizing air gives zest to th 
enjoyment of the meals peculiar to this ozonelad 
atmosphere. 

The price of the round-trip ticket from Buffalo t 
Duluth and recurn is $29—less than 1% cents permilé 
The price of berths, staterooms, and suites of room 
varies, according to th: location, capacity, and elegancy 
from $9 round trip. Meals are served 2 /a carte, soth 
their cost can be regulated by the passenger. The met 
prices are moderate, and, liberal portions being serve 
two or more persons traveling together can matenil 
reduce the cost of each. 

Passengers wishing to make longer stops at Clevelang 
Detroit, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, or Dalut 
than are made by the steamship can obtain stop! 
checks good for the entire season. 

Connections are made at Duluth with the Gv 
Northern Railroad, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
diverging roads, for all points farther west to Yel 
stone Park, Great Falls. Helena, Butte, Pacific Cod 
cities, and Pacific Steamship lines. 

Further particulars will be furnished by addressing 

I. M. BORTLE, Gen. Pass. Agen’ 
Northern S. S. Co., Buffalo, »: 
Or any railroad ticket agent. 
W. C. FARRINGTON, Vice-President. 














| Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Newest Books 
| * 
From the New York Tribune, May 16, 1897 


“A TRIUMPH FOR 
MR. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS” 


«There are two reasons why Mr. Davis should be congratulated upon his ‘ Soldiers of 
Fortune.’ In the first place, he has given us in it the novel of life in a revolutionary South 
American State for which we have long been waiting, and furthermore, he has made it a 
revelation of his finest gifts. His originality. and skill in the construction of a brief story 
have long since been recognized; his animation and accuracy in descriptive narrative have 
won him a wide and a faithful public; but he has done enough work of an unsatisfactory 
nature to give the reader pause when it has come to acknowledging in him a veritable master 
of the art of fiction. He is such a master in ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ His defects have dis- 
appeared. .. . What is presented between the covers of this delightful novel is the work of 
a mature romancer, writing out of a full mind and sure of his ground. From all points of 
view it is a good book. . . . We are made to participate in the events which have given a 
new power to the novelist’s pen, and there is not a page in the book which fails of its 
effect... . The book is closed with a feeling of complete satisfaction.” 


With Illustrations and a special cover design by 
CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


12mo, $1.50 


In its Second Edition and Twentieth Thousand a week before publication 
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AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. | THE OLD GENTLEISIAN OF THE BLACK 
From the Mayflower to Rip Van Winkle. By STOCK. By THomas NELSON PaGE. (/zory 
DonaLD G. MITCHELL. With 90 illustrations. Series.) 16mo, 75 cents. 


12mo, $2.50. Fifth Thousand. Former volumes in the IVORY SERIES, each 16mo, 
ARNAUD’S MASTERPIECE. A Romance 75 cents, are: 


. en An Inheritance. By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 
of the Pyrenees. By WALTER CRANSTON | yorp, The Man Who Wins. By Ronert HERRICK. 
LarNED. 12mo, $1.25. A Bride from the Bush. By E. WW. HorNuNG. Amos 


Judd. By J. A. MITCHELL, Editor of Lite. Seventh 
A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. By FRANK | £avtion. 4 A Love Storv. By “Q” (ArtTHuR T. 


R. Stockton. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. QUILLER-Coucn). Irralie’s Bushranger. By E. W. 
: . Hornunc. A Maste- Spirit. By HARRIET PREsS- 
Mr. Stockton’s latest successes: The Adventures of COTT SPOFFORD. The Suicide Club. By RoBERT 
Captain Horn, 12mo, $1.50: mrs. Cliff’s Yacht, illus- LouUIS STEVENSON. Madam: Delphine. By GEORGE 
trated, 12mo, $1.50. W. CABLE. One of the Visconti. By EvA WILDER 
| BRODHEAD. A Book of Martyrs. By CORNELIA AT- 
| MY LORD DUKE. By E. W. Hornunc, | woop Pratt. 
| author of “The Rogue’s March.” 12mo, | A CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
$1.25. TESTAMIENT, according to the Texts of 
Other books bv Mr. Hornung are: The Rogue’s March, Westcott and Hort, Tischendorf, and the Eng- 
_ $1.50; A Bride from the Bush (/vory Series), lish Revisers. Edited by the Rev. W. F. 
leno 75 canta, Irralie’s Bushranger (/vory Series), Mou.tTon, M.A., D.D., Member of the New 
Testament Revision Committee, and Rev. A. 


MARGARET OGILVY. By her son, J. M. S. GEDEN, M.A. Small 4to, $7.00, xez. 
rg With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. Zwen- LATER GLEANINGS : Ecclesiastical and 

wneand. Theological. By WILLIAM Ewart GLAp- 
SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. The Story of his | STONE: 16mo, $1.25. 


Boyhood. By J. M. Barrre. Illustrated by | THE PHILOSOPHY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
WILLIAM HATHERELL. 12mo, $1.50. Zhiréty- By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, D.D., Professor 
ffth Thousand. of Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, $4.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Outlook 


Volume LV. January-April, 1897 





Handsomely bound in sage-green cloth, making a volume of 1,100 pages of reading matter 
and including the following features : 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


A compact review of the world’s progress for the first four months of the year. 


THE THEOLOGY OF AN EVOLUTIONIST 


By the editor-in-chief, Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT, comprising a series of thirteen articles on the 
subject. Complete. 


THE STORY OF GLADSTONE’S LIFE 


By Mr. Justin McCartuy. The first four installments of this important Life of the Right 
Honorable William E. Gladstone, profusely illustrated. 


THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 


With reproductions from Original Water-Colors and Text, by F. HoPKINSON SMITH. 


HISTORICAL UTTERANCES OF GENERAL GRANT 


also 
FAMOUS WAR HORSES 


By General JAMES GRANT WILSON. Illustrated, and with facsimiles of some important letters. 


THE HIGHER LIFE OF LONDON 


By Sir WALTER BESANT, with illustrations. 


SOME LITERARY WORTHIES 


Lucian, Theocritus, Plutarch. First three of a series of short sketches of writers of rare 
literary quality, by HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR WOMEN 


Five articles by KATE H. CLAGHORN. 


SHORT STORIES OF AMERICAN LIFE 


Each of the Magazine Numbers contains a short story, complete, by one of the leading story- 
writers of this country. Short stories are also included in many of the other issues. 

Many other important and interesting features—with illustrations—make the volume 2 valu: 
able acquisition to any library. 


It will be sent, express prepaid, to any address, for One Dollar and Twenty-five cents. 





THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


Crown Lavender Pocket Salts 


Charming Novelty 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


Of London, call attention to one of their 
most charming novelties. 





The Crown 
Perfumed { 
Pocket Salts 


in dainty kid purses, 
pocket with perfect safety. 

but now for the first time introduced into 
country. 

following odors: 






















Pocket Salts 


Bottles as shown or 
Which can be carried in the 

Made by them for many years in England, 
this 

Made in the 






















CROWN LAVENDER YLANG-YLANG 
CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOMS VERBENA 
WHITE LILAC MATSUKITA 
VIOLET TE And all other odors. 
; These Pocket Salts are Perfect Gems 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Per- 
world-renowned Crown Lavender Salts, 
tion of the Crown Perfumery Co., so 
and Paris clients. 


xc, Standard Size, 50 cts. 
PRICES : Smaller Size, 40 cts. 


fumes, and identical in quality with the 
and various Perfumed Salts, the crea- 
long and favorably known to their London 









In Kid Purses, 75 cts. 


PATENTED AuG. 4, 18% Smaller Size, 60 cts. 





ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR THEM 
SOLD EVERYWHERE : BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 








IN PRESS! (To be Published July roth) BE ACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY 
THE ANNALS OF SWITZERLAND By Dr. JOHN LORD 


A biographical review of civ- 
By JULIA W. COLTON ilization, depicting its great 
lvo. 40pp. 12mo.clo. Illus. Price, $1.25. 


epochs and master minds, the 
*Itis the aim of this book to presenta brief consecutive narrative y omy dl — ara 

of the struggles, progress, and attainments of a race of freemen who appr. bicter gre 

foundeda Democracy three centuries before the Reformation.” 


story complete ; the series show- 
II. 
HISTORY OF THE WALDENSES 


ing 
The World’s Life 
and Progress 
By Mme. S. BOMPIANI FOR FIVE THOUSAND YEARS 
lvol. 200pp. 12mo,clo. Illus. Price, $1.00. In Ten Volumes 
“The Present generation of Italian Waldenses, with that firmness 
eaceristic of the race, believe that their forefathers lived in the 


Jewish Merves and Prophets, 
ight's of the Cottian Alps from ‘ time immemorial.’ To shed what 


Old Pagan Civilizations, 
possible upon this belief is the object of these pages.” Antiquity, 


e Middle Ages, 
AS. BARNES & CO., Publishers Renaissance and Reformation, 


9 
156 Fifth Ave., New York Busy Man ‘ eee eneeemeeiinaatns 
; Modern E Statesmen, 
SACRED SONGS No. 1 Library American Statesmen, and 
Noother New book equal to it. $25 per 10C; 30 cts. each, if by mail. Nineteenth Century Writers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York 















































“Take high rank. Many owe their enthusiasm in_the 
study ot history to Dr. Lord.”—FrANcIs L. PATTON, Pres. 
ROBERT LEWIS WEED COMPANY Princeton University. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS. S Authors’ Pub? " “ Brilliant and effective.’”—Cuas, E. PHELPS, LL.D. 
MSS. submitted - aanunend oman satis ub’g Ass’n. |“ He writes history as Plutarch did. . . . Uhe choice of sub- 
63 Fifth ecm ee Vork 8. jects is happy, the grouping skillful, the style graphic. Great 
z ergs — — ae and illuminate them.’— 
EAUTIFUL P ‘. a rot. W.S. TYLER, Amherst College. * : 
; fuse of eae Oe URES, in — cred memes prc _ “Valuable as contributions to history. . . . Peculiarly rich 
p tatieties and other valuable information sent to any address for | 12 Comparisons and analogies.” —Rev. ANDREW P. PEABODY, 
“samp. THe ArT INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St.. New York, | D-D., late of Cambridge, Mass. 

































For particu. a ei Served direct on easy payments. Send for Description 
wor Educational Competition and critical Opinions. 
Prizes $1 ,500 address Tue Century Co., Dept. s, | FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


EW YORK (> A Clergyman or Teacher wanted in this Department. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York City 


Connecticut 





Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
, Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 





Ihe Elliman School.—Reopens Sept 

29th. 14th year. Training class for kinder- 
rtners. One year’s course. Practice work. 
lass limited. 1786 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
8sth and 86th Streets, New York 


The Graham School 


, Seutqusber 30 30th. 
Boarding — Day School for Girls 
Established 1816. 
176 West 72d Street, anaes Square. 


MRS. HAZEN’S 
Suburban School for Girls 


Regular and Special Courses. Advantages 
of country +nd city. Physical traing a spe- 
cialty. Classes in Cooking, Housewifery, 
etc. Educational trips to rt Galleries and 
Museums. Half-hour from New York. 

PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 














New York, MoRNINGSIDE 
HeiGutTs, 120TH st., WEST. 


Teachers 
College a alg 


Education aims to prepare specialists in 
the several branches of manual training and 
of art education, both for teaching in schools 
of elementary and of secondary grades, re- 
spectively, and for the work of supervision 
and organization. Send for circular of infor- 
mation and Bulletin. 
ALTER L. Hervey, President. 


The New York School of Oratory 


and for the cure of ore NEREne. 
1244 Broadway. Gro. R. PuHituips, Prin. 








Connecticut 





Bridgeport, Conn.—F xceptional advan- 
tages for a limited number of boys at 


Park Avenue Institute 


New catalogue will tell you wh at they are. 
Send for one. $45¢ 
Setu B. Jones, A.M., Precipal. 


The Curtis School, 


Brookfield Center, Connecticut 


Perhaps you will find de- 
scribed, in an earnest little book 
we send out, the conditions of 
school life you have imagined 
for your boy. $500. No new 
boy older than 13. 

FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal. 








The Housatonic Valley Institute 


CORNWALL, CONN. 


Home School for 10 Boys. For catalogue 
address H. B. MACFARLAND, Principal. 





irfield Academy—A Home for 

Boys. $450. After the teacher gains 
the boy’s confidence, work is easy. FRANCIS 
H. Brewer, A.M., Prin., Fairfield, Conn. 








Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


The few boys admitted carefully 
selected. Noundesirable pupil allowed 
to remain. Genuine home. Special 
attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when 
needed. Three complete courses. Lo- 
cation exceptionally healthful and 
attractive. 72d year of Academy and 
18th of home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


Fay HARTFORD, CONN. 


~ City advantages for culture and 
RG ee study. Experienced teachers. 
RE Miss Sara J. Smith, Prin. 





Connecticut 


“Miss Aiken’s” School for Gir Girl 


Stamford, C 


Pleasant and healthful grounds 
and buildings. Daily drill in Mis 
Aiken’s method of study. Aca. 
demic, College Preparatory, and 
Special courses. Certificate admits 
to leading colleges. Only forty-five 
minutes from New York. 

(Mrs.) Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, 4.2 





ticut 














District of Columbia 





District oF CoLum mA. Ww. achingtee, 
rench an 
Chevy Chase English School 
for Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal. Mlle.L.M 
Bouli igny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. Pett. 
grew O. Station E, Washington, D.C 





64th Year Opens 
October 6, 1897 


Theological 
idinvermain SeMINAary 


Prop.E£&.Mitchell, Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford 


Unexcelied 
yay ae . 
for C 

nl en 





Miss J. B. BURBANK’S 
Family School for Young Girls 
417 Asy. Ave., Hartford, Conn. 





THE 
HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 
LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schoo 3 er next year yogins Sept. 15, 1897. 
WARD G. COY, Head Master. 


District oF CoLumstA, Washington, 
and 1226 15th St., N.W.--The Stuart 
School for Girls. Academic, Collegiate, 
and Optional Courses. Moderate terms. Fin 
location. Special advantages for Post Grd 
uates Miss CLAupDIA STUART, Principal 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


For Young Ladies.—Thorough courses, 
Experienced faculty. Bountiful table Cham- 
ing location in park of ten acres. Overlooks 
¥ itol. New buildings, elegantly furnished 

ENEFEE, President, W ‘ashington, D.C. 








Illinois 





ENILWORTH HALL.—Boarding 

School for Girls in Kenilworth, a beav- 

tiful suburb of Chicago, a few miles north 

of the city; delightful home associations 

and most t roroug’ courses of study. Illus 

trated catalogue on application. Mrs. MARY 
KEYES BABCOCK, Kenilworth, Ill. 





LAKEVILLE, CONN. 


TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Conducted on the principles of the New 
Education. College preparation. 
‘u1zA Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D., 
Frank M. McMurry. Ph.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty. 





Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls 
“ Hillside,’ Norwalk, Conn. 


Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vas- 
sar, and other colleges. Advanced study 
in literature and lower College branches 
for special students. 

FOR 


Boxwood School cirts 


OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 
Mrs. RICHARD SILL GRISWOLD 





Kentucky 


SCIENCE HILL 


An English and Classical School 
for Girls. Teachers are graduates of the 
best colleges. Pupils admitted to Welleset 
and Vassar on our certific ate. Seventy-thi 
annual session begins Wednesday, Sept. Ist 
Mrs. W. T. Poynter, Shelbyville, Ky. 








Massachusetts - 


AK, GROVE HOME SC HOOL FOR 

3IRLS, Amherst, Mass. , Reopens 

p el 22d, 1997. Certificate “mits © 
Smith and Wellesley . 

Miss Vryling Wilder. Buffum,A.B., Principal 

ws 





AMHERST, MASS. 
The Terrace School for 


BACKWARD BOYS 


Special care and, ‘individual instruction 


to twelve 
given. Number limited ht TTERRICK 





AMFORD, Co meray 

MISS LOW: S BOAR DING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Miss Low bo Miss Heywoop, » ~ ae 


HAYDEN HALL, Laptgs’ INSTITUTE) 


Windsor, Conn. A Home School for 
Girls of all ages. Its certificate admits to 
five colleges. Thorough instruction and kind 
care. Terms $350 to $500._ For circulars ad- 
dress Miss J. Ss. WILLIAMS, Prin. 





(Formerly YounGc 





AMHERST, MASS. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home Schodl 


? 7. 
For Younc Lapies. Reopens Sept. 2h 19/ 





ANDOVER, MASS. 


ABBOT ACADEMY young tats 


Begins its 69th year September wah. hep 
three Seminary_ Courses of = . 
College fitting Course. Addre 


fliss LAURA S. WATSON, $$ principal. 


College 
Also Spe 
ston. 
trated pr 


The M 





instruction 


{ERRICK 
Oe 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


Missouri 





poston University 


Law School 


New Hall, —- Place, Boston, Mass. 
ns October 6. 
EDMUND. a. BENNETT, Dean. 


Harvard University 


Lawrence Scientific School 
OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Baginesring. 
Mechanic al Engineering, 
‘lectrical Eaninecting, . 
ining Engineering, 
Aschibecture, 





olo 
Beton and Zodlogy, 
General Science, 
: : Science for Teachers, 
Anatom ond *hysiology (as a preparation 
. for Medical Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. Pony Dean. Cambridge. Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education 
of young women. Classical and Scientific 
tudy, also ‘+r + and Option- 








The Cambridge School 

ASelect Schoo! for Girls. Comforts of home. 

MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SHERMAN HALL 


CANTON, MASS. Sepost for Girls. 
Near Boston, Miss S. W. AMES, Prin. 








Greenfield, Mass. 


Prospect Hill School for Girls 


Athorough education with good home influ- 
ence. Established 1869. [Illustrated circular. 
Miss Ipa F, Foster, 


Miss Carotine R. CLark, § Principals. 





Williston Seminary Prepares boys for 


any college or sci- 

entific school. The most advanced methods. 
Lit hysical, chemical, mological labo- 
gymnasium, etc. Founded 1841. 

Opens Sept. 9th, 1897.. JoszpH H. SAWYER. 
M.A., Principal, Kasthampton, Mass. 


Rogers Hall 


Fort Hill Park). Home Schoo 

Young women. Ce 

fot tak Te 5 
erms, $750. Address the 

pal, Mrs. E. P. UNperuitr, M.A. 





Lowell (op- 
site Rogers 
| for girls and 


rin- 





Wheaton Seminary 


for Young Women 
NORTON, MASS. 
follege Preparatory and seminary courses. 
= special and advanced. 28 miles from 
. ston, 63d year op: ns Sept. 15. For illus- 
rated prospectus address the President, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE. 
i ee 


The Misses Bronson’s 
Home School for Girls 


nder fourteen, Pr vidence, R. I. Su 

perior 

be: fine location : experienced teachers. 

Mase Rev 5. Moxom,D.D.,Springfield, 
%. For circular address 11 ‘Bowen St. 


Kindergarten Training Class 
— eld Industrial Institute 


iss HATTIE TwicHELL, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY HILLs. 
Wellesley Hills School for Girls 
Fourteen miles from Boston. Prepares for 

Wellesiey and other Colleges. Special 

classes for those not desiring a College 

course. Numbers limited. Reopens Sept. 30, 

1897. Miss SARAH E, LAUGHTON, Principal. 





Howard Seminary 4 ome Schoot 


IMITED to fifty. Certificate pear to 
colleges. Offers thorough academic 
training with wide choice in electives (includ- 
ing Music, Art, and Languages). Advantages 
for Home Culture. Library, Gymnasium, 
and Laboratory. Single rooms may be had. 
Careful attention paid to individual needs. 
Location quiet, healthful, accosnbk. For 
circulars address HOWARD SE INARY. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. GIFFORD, Principals 
West Bridgewater, Plymouth Co., Mass. 


WESLEYAN ACADEIIY 
Aggy Mass. Both Sexes. Nine 
Courses. a. A in Classics, Art, and 
Music. rged endowment insures su- 
perior A at moderate expense- 
Slst ee eens Sept. 15, 1897. For cata. 


logue, ad dress 


WM. R. NEWHALL, Pnincipal. 








Froebel School 


and Kindergarten Normal Class 

Thorough preparation for Kindergarten 
=e. Theory and practice combined. Di- 
ome establishes competency of student. 

umber of students limited: none admitted 
without peqsiate re. Correspond- 
ence invite Miss ANNiE Coor1pGe Rust, 
80 West Street, Worcester, Mass. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 


Worcester, Mass.—An English, French, 
and German Home and Day School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Intermediate,Academic, 
Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 








The Highland Military Academy.— 
42d year Sept.15. Full Ps eparation for College, 
Scientitic School, or Busizess. Careful Super- 
vision; Home Influences; Small Classes. 
igezen ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master, 
orcester, Mass. (“f The Academic City ”’). 





W trea Ranipaes,--Tpepeses, boys 
for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science 
hall, seven groups of laboratories. Manual 
training. Infirmary. Gymnasium. Oval and 
or track. 64th year begins Sept. 8, ’-7. 
D.W. Abercrombie, A. M., Prin., Worcester. 





— 





CAN BE A 


YOU Journaist 


There are 22,000 newspapers in the U. S. 
employing editors, reporters, correspond- 
ents and special writers. There is no reason 
why you cannot become a writer to your own 
profit and 
credit. We 
teach _suc- 
cessfully all 
branches of 
journalism 
by mail. 

Spare time 
study will 
make youa 
journalist 
Students 
everywhere. @ 
Cat. free. 


THE SPRAGUE COR. SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM 
17 Telephone Building, Detroit, Mich. 





Hosmer Hall School for Girls 


St. Louis.-l4th year. Academicand College 
Preparatory. Martha H. Mathews, Principal. 





New Hampshire 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
righty Scholarships awarded to students of 
standing. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated smageeens address 
HARLAN AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 








New Jersey 





Bordentown, New Jersey.—Bordentown 
Female College. A home schoo! for girls, 
beautifully situated on the banks of the Del- 
— ~ Let send you our catalogue. 

oA Blaisdell, D.D., President. 
Brod T. Shultz, A.M.. Head Master. 





Bordentown Military Institute 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 

Every facility for the thorough equip- 
ment of boys for college or citizenship— 
mental training—military discipline— 
physical culture—religious infiuence. So 
combined as to develop the test there 
is in a boy. A book of description with 
full particulars mailed FREE on request. 

CAPT T. D. LANDON, Commandant 
REV. T. H. LANDON, A.M., 


—_— Academy 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


Principal 





This school offers all the essen- 
tials of the most thorough educa- 
tion. The situation, on the Del- 
aware River, is most beautiful 
and healthful; the buildings are 
thoroughly sanitary and comfort- 
able; the curriculum is excep- 
tionally broad, and opportunities 
are offered for athletics. Pupils 
attend the Episcopal Church. 
Terms low. 

References: The Very Rev, Dean 
Hoffman, General Theological Semti- 
nary, New York; The Right Fevs. 
Bishop Scarb lorough, of Trenton ; Bishop 
Neaty, of Maine ; Bishop Niles, of New 
Hampshire, and The Rev. Dr. Bradley, 
of St. Agnes’s Chapel, New York. 

Tue Rev. C. E. O. Nicuors, Head Master 





ACKETTSTOWN _INSTITUTE, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey — 
Co-educational ——, for the best Col- 
leges. Music, Art, Elocution, and Commer- 
cial Branches. Best building of its class. 
Location unsurpassed. $255 perannum. Cata- 
logue free. Rev.W.P.Ferguson, Ph. D.,Pres 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New Jersey 


New York 


New York 





=park INSTITUTE, Hightstown, 

N. J. “eh tor College, Scientific 

Schools, Teachin usiness. Courses in 

German, French, Prue Art. Both sexes. 
30th year opens Sept. 15th. Address 

Rev. JOSEPH E. PERRY, Ph.D., Prin 


THE LAKEWOOD,N.J.- 
OAKS THE MISSES FARRINGTONS’ 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND GIRLS. 
12th year. College Preparatory or Special 
Courses. New Buildings. Healthful cli- 
mate in the Pines. Outdoor sports all winter. 
The Principals refer by kind permission 
to the Editor, Rev. Lyman Aspott, D.D. 








ARTIN BAHLER’S CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL, Orange, N. 
Thorough eo for all colleges. Four 
boys_will be received as boarding pupils at 
the Principal’s residence on the slope of 

Orange Mountain. 





Summit Academy ' Summit, N.J. 


Boys. 
Eight resident pupils. we, comforts and 
rehnemen's combined with strict discipline. 


AES HEARD, A.M., Principal. 





UMMIT, N. J. Kent Place School 
for Girls. Estate ot Chancellor Kent. 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith, 
and Vassar. Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paui 
(formerly of Wellesley College), Princi- 
= President of Board of Directors, 
amilton W. Mabie, L.H.D. 





New York 





155 Washington Ave., Albany. N. Y.— 
Albany Female cademy._ Four 
courses of study. rt". school year. For cat- 
alogue address Lucy A. Plympton, Principal 





Cayuga Lake 
Military Academy |’ 


AURORA, NEW YORK 


Under ex-officer U.S.A. 
cialists. 
Government schools. 


Faculty of spe- 
Prepares for all colleges and both 
Military discipline. 
ear. Send for catalo ous 

SA E. STOLBRAND, Supt. 


Wells College 


AURORA, N. Y. 


$400 per 
Col. V. 











A college for women. For the cata 
logue and full information about entrance 
requirements, courses of study. scholar- 
ships, expenses, and the aims of tue col- 
lege, write to the President, 


Dr. WM. E. WaTERS. 





HE LADY 
SCHOOL.— 
ters’ Home School for Girls. Special and 
regular courses. a for College 
and European travel. 
Mrs. JANE GREY wy nm. Y. 


JANE GREY 


Mrs. Hyde and Daugh: 





heBrooklynHeightsSeminary 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn 

A boarding and day school for 
girls, offering individual instruction 
by specialists in all English and 
Classical branches. Certificate ad- 
ITealthful, 
pleasant, and thoroughly equipped 
buildings. 


mits to leading colleges. 


Convenient to the mani- 
fold means of culture in New York 
and Brooklyn. Opens September 30. 


Ciara R. Cotton, 
Cornevia H. Futon, 


Principals. 
KATHARINE S. WoopWARD, 





NEW YORK, 160 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn Heights 


Miss Katharine L. Maltby’s 


Highest city ad- 
School for Girls Highest city ad- 
lar expense for school year, $550. Nirth 
year. Circulars upon application. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL 


For Girls. Canandaigua, N. Y. 

New and strong financial management. 
Special attention given to college prepara- 
tion by college-bred instructors. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges without exami- 
nation. Academic course with diploma. 
Music, art, gymnasium, lectures. $600 a 
year. ‘T wenty- second year begins Sept. 22, 
1897. Endorsed by Augustus H. Strong, 
D.D., Pres. Rochester ‘Theological Semi- 
nary, and ‘<o = ae. ex-Justice Su- 
aM Court, 

SAMUEL COLE “FAIRLEY, A.B. 

(Amherst), Principal. 


Drew Seminary re 
Young Women 


CARMEL, N.Y. 
On the shores of Lake Glenrida, will be open 
forafew summer guests from July Ist to Sept. 
~~, The well-known physica! culturist,Mrs. 
A Aldrich, will conduct the culinary and 
~ Staak culture departments, For —, ~~ 
culars, &c., address ** Drew,”’ Carmel, N 


Buffalo Scmienes 


The forty-eqventh biter ~~ circulars, ad- 
dress Mrs. C. F rinci 
284 Vaid, Avenue, Fyincipa N.Y. 














Colgate Academy Hamilton, 
A Boy’s Schoel; prepares for College and 
he Scientific School. Certificate admits to 
varieus Colleges. Fully equipped gymna- 
sium. Ample grounds for athletic games. 
Address F. L. Shepardson, Prin. 


New Y ork Military Academy 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

The leading military school in the 
East. Separate building and equip- 
ment for young boys. Summer 
session June 15, to Sept. 1. 


For catalogue, address the Superintendent. 





Fort Prati, N. 
Clinton Liberal Institut 
1834-1897 

Boys_and Girls fitting echo 
lege. Thorough business cov is: 
advantages in Music, Art, a 
In all respects abreast with n 
tional methods. Fully equipr 
Overlooking the Mohawk Va 
Lady Principal, Mrs. Evry» 
for 9 years Lady Principal of 
Cornell University. 
Send for catalogue. W.C. J 
(Brown University), Principa! 


Military 


for any col. 

Special 
{ E locution 
ern educa- 
1 buildings 


\. Hooker, 
age College, 


SLIN, A.M. 





Miss Bennett’s School for Gir 


Irvington-on-Hudsou, N., Y, 
An exceptional school with the most desir. 
ble school features; 20 miles from Ney 
York. Refers to Charles Dudicy W arner, & 
Apply to the Principals, Miss ELeanor W 
Rose, Miss May F. Benne1 





Cu™lgeate Institute 
Women and Girls.  Establishel 
1854. Regular and Elective Courses. De 
partrents in Music, Art, ! ccation, For 
illustrated catalogue address JOS. k rae 
D.D., President, Fort E¢ward, N. 


THE MISSES MACKIE'S 


School for Girls, Newburgh, N. ¥, 
72¢ year. Academic, Advanced, and College 
Preparatory. Courses. Diplomas given 
each. Certificate admits to Vassarand We 
lesley. Special courses in Art, Music, and Lit. 
rature. One anda half hours from NewYor. 


The ges, 


For 30 Boys. 


for Young 








pst a Year. 


Are you taking chances in the educa 
tion of your boy? You don’t intendto; 
but you may be doing it by being to 
much absorbed in other things. Let me 
send you my pamphlets. 

HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
by MAIL. First 


SHORTHAND vests rez 


Situations secured pupils when competent 
Write W.G.CHAFFEE, Osw egoNT. NY. 








Ihe Peekskill Military Academy, 
—b64th Year. Prepares tor Colleges an 
Government Schools. ‘Thorough busi 
course. Ofen ail year. Kall term Sept. 
Col. L. H. ORLEMAN. Prin., Peekskill, N 





OL. WRIGHT'S military Acad- 
emy, Peekskill, N. ¥. Thorovs! 
military system. Preparation for college 

business. C.J. Wricut, AM. Pr 
wii_:, 


Lyndon Hall School for Girls 


50th year. Academic andC oliege Preparaton 
( ikeepsie,» 


SamugL W.Buck,A.M. 


Riverview Academy 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—02d year. be re 
thoroughly for College, the Govt. Acade 

and Business. U S. An 








detailed at 


Principal 





Riverview by Secretary of | 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, 


Prepars 
Fou! 





JOKER, 
ollege, 


AM. 


tend to; 
eing too 
Let me 


1 FREE. 
mpetent’ 
go, NY 
— 
rademy: 
lleges and 
busines 
Sept. 13th, 
kill, 8.3 


——— 


y Acad- 
Thorougt 


reparatory 
epsie,» 

— 
lemy 
2 — 
Academies. 
‘detailed at 


Principal. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





New York 





RocHesTER, _N. Y. 
LIVINGSTON PARK SEMINARY 
4 Church School for Girls. Prepares for 
College. 39th year opens September 23, 1897. 
? lars address 
7) GE yxGta C. Stone, Principal. 


Sing-Sing-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





year. ses; Hon. “—_ H. Choate, 
Hamilton W. Mabie,L.H.D. For beautifully 
illustrated year book address The Principals. 


KEBLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Under the supervision of the 

t. Rev. F. D. Huntington, S.T.D. 

Address Miss J ACKSON, Syracuse, N. Y. 








RVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 
BOYS, Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
N, ¥.—25miles from New York, | Healthful 
location. Pleasant home. Individual] atten- 
tion, Thorough preparation for college or 
usiness. Terms $400. Summer session 
Joun M. FurmMAN, A.M., Principal. 





Troy. 


Emma Willard School 


TROY, N. Y. 


Preparation for all colleges open to women. 
Four years’ Academic course. Graduate 


and Arts. 
a) Lhe right of 
| certification 
or Wenn 
oe gand Smit 
on Colleges. 
Sth opens Sept. 22, 1897. 
Miss Mary ALICE Knox, Principal. 
A Training School 


UTICA (N. Y.) for Artists. A Semi- 
CONSERVATORY nary for Music 


eachers. 
OF MUSIC DUDLEY BUCK, Lec- 
turer and Examiner. 
FELIX HEINK, Musical Director. 
Founded in 1889 by Louis Lombard. Con- 
ducted after the system of the Paris Conser- 
vatory of Music. Celebrated Specialists at 
the head ot each Department. Scholarships. 
Artist's Diplomas, ’s Diplomas. 





i Teacher’s 
Complete Catalogue free. 5 
+ M. Wheeler, Director. 


Ohio 


OLUMBUS, O., 151 E. Broad St—Miss 
Phelps’ English and_ Classical 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Regular, an¢ Elective Courses. Special ad- 
Yatages in Music and Art. Resident native 
French and German teachers. 











CINCINNAT j 
OHIO Miss Armstrong’s 
School for Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avon- 
€. Circulars sent on application. 





1(20 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Fapares for all Colleges open to women. 
literm begins September 23. 


OBERLIN 
COLLEGE 


uteCollege, the Theological Semi- 
3, the Conservatory of Music, 
y 





The fall te: i 
nie te term begins September 22, Ful 
uormation from tt treneneer, ne 


R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio 





Bryn Mawr, The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Tennis and basket-ball. 


Specialists in all departments. 


Boarding and Pay. : 
Number strictly limited. 
Write for circular. 





Ohio 


Pennsylvania 





UTNAM SEMINARY, Zanesville,9. 

—College Freparatory. and Seminary 

courses. Languagesand Music. $3(0 per year. 
firs. HELEN BUCKINGHAM COLT, Prin. 





Pennsylvania 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Giris 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Miss FLorencF BALDWw:n, Principal. Within 
six years more than sixty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Cer- 
tificate admits te Smith, Vassar, and Welles- 
ley. Diploma given in both General and 
College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
grounds, Forcircular, address the Secretary. 
Bustleton, near 


St. Luke's yionia Pa. 


_Aschool of the highest class in an excep- 
tionally healthful location. St. Luke’s boys 
now in, Harvard, Princeton, Univ. of Pa. 
Yale, Trinity, West Point, Mass. Inst. of 
Tech.. &c. Illustrated catalogue. aaa 

Cuas. H. Strous, M.A., Principal. 











Walnut Lane School 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Reopens Sept. 23d. Academic and College 
Preparatory courses. . 

Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. . 
Miss S. L: TRACY, A.M., Associate. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. Opens Sept. 
29. Established in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New 
York. For circular, apply to Principals, 
FRANCES EF. BENNETT, SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College 
Ave. and 2lst St.—Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania. The Forty- 
eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 29, 1897. 

four years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes, Bacteriological and Clinical work 
offers superior advantages. Students are 
admitted to the clinics of city hospitals. Ad- 
dress CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean. 


MARSHALL SEMINARY 


OAK LANE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Home School for Young Ladies. Thoroughly 
graded. Attractive location. Reopens Sept. 
27, 1897. Send for prospectus. 

Tue Missgs MARSHALL, Principals. 


NEFF COLLEGE OF 
ORATORY 


Development, not mechanical training. 
Most advanced College of Oratory, Elo- 
cution, Music, Authorship, and Dramatic 
Expression in the world. Valuable in- 
formation in catalogue. 

1414 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING 
Ji and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Established in 1848. Circular on ap tica- 
tion. Opens Sept. 23. 1350 Pine St., ila. 





ILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 

SEMINARY.-— Both sexes. Regu- 

lar and Elective Courses. Degrees conferred. 

Fits for College, Music, Art, Modern Lan- 

Ronee. specialties. Steam heat, electric 
ight, home comforts. Write for catalog. 

E, J.Gray,D.D., President, Williamsport, Pa. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEG. 


OF DENTAL SURGERY 

The 42d annual session opens Oct. 1, 1897, 

A three years’ graded course of Lectures. 

Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical work offers 

superior apvening to the dental student. 

Women admitted. Address 

Dr. C. N. Peirce, Dean. 

1415 Walnut St.. Phila., Pa. 


Rhode Island 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN B. DIMAN (Harvard, A) 
Head Master. Preparation fer any Co 
lege or Scientific School. Circular and refer- 
ences sent upon application. 


es 
Cc 











M" W. C. Langdon’s Boarding and 
Day School for Boys. Small number. 
Individual system. Family lite. Applica- 
tions for next year received until Sept. 1. 
68 College Street, Providence, R. I 





Vermont 


Vermont Academy 


Coeducational. College Preparatory and 
Academic Courses. Special Departments in 
Music and Art. Military Instruction for 
Boys, under Officer detailed by Secretary of 
War. Physical Training for Girls. Infirmary 
with Trained Nurse. Certificate admits 
to best colleges. "i 
Epwarp ELLrEry, Prin., Saxton s River, Vt. 








Virginia 

Re? Military Academy, Virginia. 

— Value $100,000. Located 56 miles from 
Washingtonin Northern Virginia Prepares 
for advanced study and for business. Charges 
extremely low. /atronage from 22 States. 
Address for illustrated catalogue, 

k IcINTYRE, near Warrenton, Va. 


Old Church, «Rose Dale” Home School 


Virginia. i . 
Sexes. Resident teachers; 








For Both I 
pupils enter best colleges; beautiful grounds; 
climate delightful; pure water; special care 
to backward pupils; gymnasium and other 
sports. Convenient to Danville R.R. sys- 
tem andC. & O. R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year 
begins September 20, 1897. ae 

Tuos. P. Darracott,M.D.,Ph.D., Principal 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND 
CAMPS 


Quan ER SCHOOL and HOME 
FOR Game SC harming ant health- 
ful locality, on Conn River. Thorough In- 
termediate and College Preparatory Courses. 
Experienced teachers. French and German 
conversation, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
specialties. Schooi associated with minister’s 
family. Referto Mrs_ 3S. L. Cady, Prin.,.West 
End Tstitute, New Haven, Conn. a 

Miss A.W.Gniggs, Principal, lvoryton,Conn, 


Summer School for Girls 


Address for circular 
Dr. CHARLES H. CLARK 
Windsor Hall School, Waban, Mass. 


UMMER COACHING 
at Far Bockawer, 
KRAFFT, WM. S. GREE 
Address 38 East 49th St., N. 























SCHOOL 
H. F 


L. I. A 
NE, Principals. 
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itman’s 
Chocolates 
and Confections 


‘‘Open your mouth, 
Shut your eyes, 
And I’ll give you something 
To make you wise.” 





e 


If you would be wise in candy 
wisdom and know the delicious 
flavor of the best confections 
made, get Whitman’s super extra 
Confections. 

Sold everywhere. Ask for them. 


WHITMAN’S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE is per- 
fect in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful, 
Made instantly with boiling water. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia 
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SUNDAY EVENING AT HOME 


LA / ZHILE The Plymouth Hymnal was primarily prepared and published 
y M$ for the use of churches in congregational singing, the editors also 
desired to prepare a hymnal which would be of special use in the 
home and family circle. We believe The Plymouth Hymnal is 
peculiarly adapted for such use. In many families it is the custom on Sunday 
evenings to gather about the piano for the singing of hymns and sacred songs. © A 
number of tunes in The Plymouth Hymnal were included in the volume for this 
purpose, being somewhat elaborate for congregational singing, but well adapted 
for trained musical taste and acquirements. The following words from the Rev. 
Edward Judson, D.D., the well-known pastor of the Memorial Baptist Church, on 
Washington Square, New York, are valuable testimony in this connection : 
We have had the Plymouth Hymnal almost constantly on our piano since it was presented to 


me, and I find it to be a repertoire of some of the best and richest harmonies of the modern English 
School. We have enjoyed using the book very much. EDWARD JUDSON. 


A copy of The Plymouth Hymnal will be sent to any address on receipt of the introduction price, $1.35. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 
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Look into the question of Repairs 


and you will buy the James M¢Cr ccery & Cy 
Latest No. 4 Model MEN’S 


Caheraph ener sol 


Gloves for Walking and Driving. 
Hosiery in all Grades. 


. Shirts Ready-made and to Order. 
ype CL) vi 7 a Tr Bicycle and Golf Hose, Sweaters, Leggings, 


Silk Mufflers. 


“Tt Outlasts LADIES’ 


9? 

Chem All Sweaters, Plain and Fancy. 
because of its simple Bicycle Suits, Bicycle Corsets. 
mechanical  princi- Shirt Waists. Tam 0’Shanter Caps. 

ples and the thor- Cloth and Cotton Outing Suits. 
b> = oughness of its Blazers, Belts, Ties, Gauntlet Gloves, Golf Cap 


construction. car 
Broadway & 11th Street. 
West 23d Street. 


New York. 





Requests for information will receive immediate attention. 


American Writing Machine Company, 
237 Broadway, New York. a 








Our Curings Appeal to Every 
Wise Housekeeper 
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When | She i 
For street or home, the woman who values both 
health and appearance wears FERRIS’ GOOD 
SENSE CORSET WAIST. It insures the com- 
fort and freedom needed for home wear,—the ele- 
gance and grace of figure necessary to good form 
in dress. Recommended by physicians. 


FERRIS’ st. 
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A Little Higher in Price, 
But—! 
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sauces superior in quality and workmanship. Made ¢ 
high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures, 
Children’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. 


FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. : 
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HE proverbial Queen’s 

weather prevailed in Lon- 

don last week, and gave 

the final touch to what 

was probably the most 

impressive public pag- 

eant in the history of the 
world. There have been other pageants 
more brilliant; there has never been 
any which so completely represented 
the civilization of the globe, expressing 
itself freely and almost spontaneously 
through every manifestation of royalty. 
There can be no doubt about the almost 
passionate attachment of the English peo- 
ple for their Queen, nor can there be any 
doubt that this attachment is based not 
not only on appreciation of private char- 
acter, but also upon the splendid expan- 
sion of the English race during her reign. 
Vast crowds, probably the vastest ever 
collected in any single locality ; the pres- 
ence of troops from the four quarters 
of the globe, and of a great number 
of nationalities; many princes and pre- 
miers; splendid decorations and perfect 
management, gave the celebrations of 
the week in London and elsewhere a 
perfection of order and form which such 
ceremonials often lack. The Queen 
seems to have borne the fatigues of the 
week with astonishing vitality, and is 
described by the correspondents as show- 
ing in every way her intense enjoyment 
of a world-wide expression of admiration 
and affection. As an act of homage 
nothing like it has ever been received by 
any earthly ruler, and it is eminently 
satisfactory that this unique act of homage 
from the world was paid to one so worthy 
'o receive it. The celebration was ar- 
ranged with the utmost skill so as to 
Present nearly all the phases of English 
life, but it culminated in a magnificent 
exposition of the imperial idea. There 
's no doubt that the key of the celebra- 


tion has been the presence of the eleven 
Colonial Premiers, and the use of the 
occasion to cement still more closely the 
ties which bind the colonies to the mother 
country. 

& 


The imperial idea was impressively em- 
phasized by the naval review which took 
place off Portsmouth last Saturday. To 
some onlookers it must have seemed the 
most important demonstration in connec- 
tion with the Jubilee, and as an exhibi- 
tion of British war-power it was the 
most significant. Of the one hundred 
and eighty war-ships present (our repre- 
sentative being the Brooklyn) one hun- 
dred and sixty-five were ships of the Brit- 
ish navy. The notable naval work of the 
past decade is evident when we realize 
that all of the cruisers and torpedo-boats 
at Portsmouth were built during that 
time, and that only four of the battle-ships 
were in service at the other jubilee cele- 
bration in 1887. It is said that during 
these ten years Great Britain has spent a 
billion do!lars on naval defense. Granted 
that this exhibition of power is necessary, 
the enormous cost must weigh heavily on 
the taxpayers. That which has been 
attempted, however, has been amply 
achieved—namely, the world’s renewed 
conviction that “Britannia rules the 
waves,” for the number and power of 
British vessels form the defense of an em- 
pire on which the sun never sets. When 
Queen Victoria ascended the throne in 
1837, the navy list comprised 129 ships, 
the largest of which had a displacement 
of four thousand tons. This year’s navy 
list comprises 439 vessels, with a total 
displacement of nearly one million five 
hundred thousand tons. 


@ 


All the leading Governments of the 
world were present by representatives at 
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the Jubilee, but it is to be noted that 
the special representative of the United 
States, Mr. Whitelaw Reid, was treated with 
the most conspicuous and special attention 
and courtesy. Our representative was 
singled out among all the ambassadors of 
the great nations as the recipient of royal 
attention; was given a foremost place 
on the day of the great celebration, as 
was also General Miles in the procession ; 
was invited to the most exclusive din- 
ners and parties; was the only foreign 
representative not a royal prince on the 
royal yacht at the time of the review; 
and in every possible way received un- 
usual attention and honor. ‘This was not 
a matter of accident; it was evidently 
the intention of the authorities to give to 
the United States a place of precedence 
in the great festival, because the United 
States stands nearer to England in blood, 
history, and political organization than 
any other country. The two great na- 
tions are kinsmen, and the English people 
recognized that kinship and honored it in 
every possible way last week. The hand 
of friendship which they held out in the 
day of their rejoicing will not be thrust 
aside by the people of America. What- 


ever may be said by some public men, 
and however the antagonism to England 
may be used from time to time for politi- 
cal purposes, the American people are, 
below all divisions of time and national 
antagonisms, the kinsmen of the English 


people. Blood is thicker than water, and 
President McKinley’s gracious letter to 
the Queen, and the gracious response 
which it has received in every possible 
form from the English Government 
and the English people, furnish the best 
evidence of the essential unity in feel- 
ing, tradition, and political ideals of the 
two great families of the English-speak- 
ing race. Standing on a ground of 
absolute equality with the mother coun- 
try, unwilling to receive any favor or to 
overlook any slight, but with measureless 
possibilities of friendship with a respect- 
ed equal, this country can count on the 
friendship of England in any great or 
sore trial, and England can count on the 
friendship of America under like circum- 
stances. 
@ 

In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies 

the Law of Association Amendment Bill, 
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commented upon in these columns two 
weeks ago, has met with a severe setback, 
which must be taken, in view of the Em. 
peror’s known determination to push the 
bill through, as a deliberate notification to 
the Kaiser that Germany is not yet at 
his feet. The Deputies have defeated the 
amendments which would have practically 
put all political association and expression 
of opinion through public meetings under 
the supervision of the police magistrates, 
and which would, therefore, have paved the 
way forthe almost complete suppression of 
public opinion in Prussia. Inthe form in 
which the bill is now beforethe Chamber of 
Deputies it merely excludes minors from 
political meetings and associations, and 
there seems to be no likelihood that it will 
pass in the offensive form in which it was 
originally submitted. The Prussian Con- 
stitution insures to every male Prussian, 
without regard to age, the right to attend 
public meetings, and the bill, even as 
amended, involves, therefore, an amend- 
ment of the Constitution. This involves 
several considerable delays and the opera- 
tion of a good deal of legislative machinery, 
and at some point in the process the bill is 
likely to bekilled. The beliefis very general 
among the German Liberals that the bill 
iseven more significant than it seemed at 
the start; that is to say, that it is the 
initial move in a well-planned and com- 
prehensive reactionary programme. The 
Liberals are in arms all over Germany 
against the possibility of such a policy, 
and many of the open-minded Conserva- 
tives are equally against it. Prussia, as 
the home of the military spirit, is, very 
naturally, the home of the reactionaries— 
the strong, old-fashioned German Toryism; 
and it is hardly necessary to say that the 
old German Toryism was absolute in its 
antagonism to all modern political thought, 
and to everything like freedom of popular 
action. That the bill is unpopular even 
in Prussia, and has been robbed of its 
most offensive features in the very strong- 
hold of German Toryism, is the best pos- 
sible evidence that the sentiment of the 


Empire is against the one-man power 


which the Emperor is desirous of estab- 
lishing. 
@ 
Prince Kropotkin has recently contrib- 
uted to the “ Geographical Journal” 4 
very interesting analysis of the census of 
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the Russian Empire, which was competed 
early in the present year and which was 
the first general census ever taken in that 
country. According to this census it ap- 
pears that the population of the Russian 
Empire is about one hundred and thirty 
millions, very evenly divided between the 
two sexes, and the enormous extent of the 
territory of the Empire is suggested by the 
statement that the density of the popula- 
tion to the square mile is 2.5. Forty 
years ago an official estimate of the popu- 
lation of Russia placed it at about sixty- 
seven millions, and if this estimate were 
to be accepted as accurate it would appear 
that Russia has almost doubled her popu- 
lation in that period ; but it is highly im- 
probable that Russia has had any such 
growth of population. It is much more 
probable that the estimate was inaccurate. 
There are in the Empire nineteen large 
towns, of which St. Petersburg, with its 
one million two hundred and sixty-seven 
thousand inhabitants, stands at the head, 
Moscow following with one million, and 
Warsaw with one-half million. The ex- 
tent of the Empire makes its problems 
somewhat like our own, for there is al- 
ways a new section to be settled in Russia, 
a new country to be opened up and or- 
ganized. It is not to be expected, how- 
ever, that under the conditions of Russian 
society and government anything like the 
progress will be made which has been 
made in this country ; and in spite of the 
fact that great energy is being shown and 
vast enterprises undertaken, such as the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, no one antici- 
pates, even in the richest parts of Siberia, 
any such growth as has been seen in our 
own West during the last thirty years. 


& 


Last week, in the United States Senate, 
Mr. Morgan introduced an ordinary bill 
providing for the annexation of Hawaii. 
It is claimed that this bill is introduced, 
not to embarrass the Administration, but 
to provide for certain additional steps, 
and to attain the desired end by simple 
Majorities in House and Senate. The 
treaty would require a two-thirds vote in 
the Senate, and, while the annexation 
scheme has, apparently, a majority of 
Senators in its favor, it may not command 
the necessary two-thirds vote. It may be 
remembered that the purchase of Florida 


and the admission of Texas were effected 
by Congressional bills. It is interest- 
ing to note the comment made in other 
countries on the proposed annexation. 
The principal comment, of course, has 
come from Japan, and it is not surprising 
that it has come in the form of a protest, 
since annexation would deprive the resi- 
dent Japanese in the islands of rights to 
which they are now entitled under the 
existing Hawaiian-Japanese treaty. ‘1 here 
are about twenty-five thousand Japanese 
in Hawaii, with large property rights, and 
with the opportunity of becoming citizens. 
but in the event of annexation they could 
not become citizens of the United States. 
The decisions of our Circuit Courts are 
to the effect that no Asiatic can become 
a citizen in this country. In case of 
annexation not only would the Hawaiian 
Japanese lose the right to vote, but their 
large interests would in so far become 
jeopardized. The existing treaty can 
be terminated only by mutual consent, 
and Japan justly contends that, so long 
as she insists upon keeping it in force, it 
cannot be abrogated. Japan also insists 
that, in the event of annexation, her pres- 
ent claims must be acknowledged and 
accepted by our Government. While 
their tone is generally moderate, the 
Japanese newspapers accuse us of bad 
faith with regard to Hawaii. The Lon- 
don “ Daily Graphic” says, however, that 
‘“‘ Japan is likely to defeat her own ends 
by addressing a bellicose remonstrance to 
the United States on the subject of 
Hawaii. The policy of annexation is not 
very popular in America, but any attempt 
at dictation will only be resented, and 
will strengthen the case for the annexa- 
tionists by the suzgestion of an eventual 
Japanese annexation.” 


& 


Of mose significance than irresponsible 
newspaper comment is that of the princi- 
pal Russian journal, the “‘ Novoe Vremya,”’ 
for in Russia Government censorship is 
everywhere present. This paper vigor- 
ously protests against the proposed action, 
which, it adds, may soon be followed by 
an attempt to annex Cuba. It declares 
that ‘‘ Europe has every reason to oppose 
the strengthening of the United States in 
the New World, and must be ready to 
support Spain if she is threatened with 
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the loss of Cuba.” Such a semi-official 
protest comes like a clap of thunder out 
of a clear sky. Not only has Russian 
friendship to the United States become 
almost proverbial, but Russian interests 
are so far removed from Hawaii as to give 
no pretense to any claim to be consulted 
in the matter. It has been thought by 
some that the opposition to the United 
States may have been instigated by 
Japan, Russia to receive compensation in 
Korea; by others that Russia, as the mort- 
gagee of China, is opposing Japan and 
the United States too, for Hawaii might 
be a convenient dumping-ground later. 
As to the support of Spain, it would be 
remarkable indeed if some of the Euro- 
pean dynasties again formed a “ Holy 
Alliance ” to interfere with New World 
progress. In contrast with the above, it 
is satisfactory to note the official expres- 
sion of British diplomacy. There is an 
additional satisfaction, too, from the fact 
that (with considerable justice) we have 
been loudly accusing Great Britain of a 
settled “ land-grabbing ” policy, no matter 
how good the ensuing government. Last 
week, in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Beckett asked ‘“ whether Great Britain 
proposes to allow this most important 
coaling-station to pass into the hands of 
the United States without protest.” Mr. 
Curzon, the Parliamentary Secretary for 
the Foreign Office, said in reply that it 
would be the object of her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to see that whatever rights, accord- 
ing to international law, belonged to Great 
Britain and to British subjects were fully 
maintained. 


& 


An interesting letter, apparently con- 
taining semi-official information from au- 
thoritative sources, is published in the 
New York “Tribune,” which indicates 
greater reason for hope of some interna- 
tional action looking toward bimetallism 
than anything we have seen for a long 
while. The letter indicates that the Bi- 
metallic Commissioners sent over from 
this country—Messrs. Wolcott, Steven- 
son, and Paine—have already proceeded 
far enough in their negotiations to have 
good reason to believe that France, Ger- 
many, and England will unite with the 
United States in a new International Con- 
ference for the purpose of seriously con- 


sidering the practicability of agrecing 
upon a basis of parity between gold and 
silver, with the aim of restoring the latter 
metal to currency as a standard of value, 
and that the delegates to this Conference 
will be men sincerely desirous of coming 
to an international agreement upon this 
subject. 


® 


If an international agreement for bi- 
metallism can be reached on any reason- 
able ratio, the currency question would be 
taken out of politics for at least a consid- 
erable time to come, and the way prepared 
to realize the dream of some great finan- 
cial prophets—a world currency union 
analogous to the postal union which 
already exists. An agreement between 
the great commercial nations of the globe 
upon a common standard of values, and 
the adoption of a currency in so far com- 
mon that the coinage of one country 
would pass at par in all other countries, 
would do more for universal peace and 
brotherhood than any other act, save such 
a federation of nations as would establish 
equal reciprocal trade relations between 
them all. Not even an International 
Court of Arbitration would do more to 
promote peace and prevent war. It may 
be added that the New York “ Evening 
Post” takes the letter to the New York 
“Tribune” in a characteristically jaunty 
fashion ; but we believe, notwithstanding, 
that it is to be taken quite seriously ; and 
that, although the prospect of an interna- 
tional agreement is still remote, on the 
other hand it is certain that the Adminis- 
tration is earnestly and effectually moving 
in the direction of fulfilling its promise to 
endeavor to secure international bimetal- 
lism, and that the hope of accomplishing 
that result is by no means so wholly 
chimerical as at one time it seemed to be. 


® 


For there has long been an _ influential 
party in Germany, primarily representing 
agricultural interests, and interpreted by 
a no less influential leader than Prince 
Bismarck, which is favorable to inter- 
national bimetallism. This party is the 
dominant one in France, which has appar- 
ently been reluctantly forced into mono- 
metallism, and indeed can hardly be 
called, in strictness of speech, mono 
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metallic. In England the banking inter- 
est, which the world over favors the gold 
standard, has been dominant. But even 
in England those interested in the East 
India trade, including a large and influ- 
ential party among the manufacturers, are 
bimetallists ; the leading teachers of polit- 
ical economy are, with possibly one ex- 
ception, bimetallists; and a considerable 
proportion, if not a majority, in both 
numbers and influence, in the pres- 


‘ ent Government are more or less fa- 


vorable to bimetallism. There is, there- 
fore, a reasonable prospect that, if an 
International Conference is held, bi- 
metal.ists would te appointed to it; in 
other words, that the delegates would 
be appointed, not for the purpose of 
preventing any agreement, as heretofore, 
but for the purpose of seeing if an 
agreement cannot be reached. It can 
scarcely be necessary to add that it is 
almost impossible that any such ratio as 
sixteen to one wouid be agreed upon; 
but, on the other hand, it is certain that 
ifan agreement upon any rational ratio 
is reached, there will be no such attempt 
to establish free silver coinage in this 
country, regardless of other nations, as 
would appreciably affect the elections in 
1900. 
& 

The important tariff schedules disposed 
of last week were wool and silk. In the 
discussion of the silk schedules the most 
interesting incident was the declaration of 
Senator Jones, of Arkansas, that the spe- 
c‘fic duties on silk woven fabrics ranged 
from 75 per cent. on the dearest qualities 
to 700 per cent. on the cheapest. When 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, denied the 
existence of 700 per cent. duties, Senator 
Jones exhibited a piece of Japanese pon- 
gee silk valued at 8 cents a yard, on 
which the duty would be 62% cents. 
The Democrats proposed a series of 
amendments restricting the duties to 60 
per cent., 75 per cent., 100 per cent., and 
finally 200 per cent. ad valorem. These 
were supported by the Populists and by 
most of the silver Republicans, but were 
in all cases defeated. The wool sched- 
ules finally agreed upon increased the 
fates upon clothing wools almost to the 
level named in the Dingley Bill, and kept 
the rate on carpet wools much higher. 
The significant incident in the disposal 


of these schedules was the vote of Sena- 
tors Quay and Penrose against the higher 
tariff on carpet wools. ‘That the Senators 
of Pennsylvania should thus join the 
Democrats and Populists in declaring 
that the tariff was a tax created no little 
amusement. The informal discussions of 
the week seemed to promise a high tax 
on hides, but no tax on tea or on bank 
checks, and no increase in the tax on 
beer. The distinctively revenue features 
of the Senate bill may be altogether 
abandoned. 
@ 


The Ohio Republican Convention and 
the Iowa Fusion Conventions held last 
weck opened the most important State 
campaigns of the present year. In Ohio 
party tradition prevented a contest over 
the renomination of Governor Bushnell, 
and the result of the primaries had as- 
sured the indorsement of Senator Hanna 
to succeed himseif. The only point for 
conflict remaining was the question which 
of these two men should name the chair- 
man of the Campaign Committee. Gov- 
ernor Bushnell represents the Foraker 
faction of Ohio Republicans, while Sen- 
ator Hanna represents his own faction 


and that with which President McKinley 


is most closely identified. It is some- 
times called the “‘ Administration ” faction, 
Prior to the State Convention Governor 
Bushnell seemed to take the position that 
unless his faction could secure the re- 
election of Chairman Kurtz to take charge 
of the campaign he would decline renomi- 
nation. At the Convention, however, it 
was found that Senator Hanna controlled 
seventeen out of the twenty-one districts, 
with two more in doubt, and Governor 
Bushnell capitulated. Senator Hanna 
consented to the selection of a new chair- 
man not identified with either faction ; 
but the defeat of the Foraker machine 
was signal. The platform adopted was 
less satisfactory. The annexation of Ha- 
wali was indorsed, and a tariff on raw 
wool which would cause the entire Amer- 
ican supply to be produced in this coun- 
try was demanded. The currency prob- 
lems were practically ignored, save in a 
general indorsement of the St. Louis 
platform. ‘The civil service resolution ran 
as follows: 


We denounce the violation of the spirit of the 
Civil Service Act by President Cleveland in those 
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orders which extended its operation beyond its 
purpose and intent, and demand such revocation 
of orders or modification of the law as will ac- 
complish its manifest purpose. 


® 


The Iowa Fusion Conventions were 
especially important because they demon- 
strated the possibility of making per- 
manent the union of all the elements 
which supported Mr. Bryan last year. 
To prevent this the Republicans in Iowa 
—like those in Ohio and a few other 
States—carried through the last Legisla- 
ture a law forbidding any candidate’s 
name to appear in more than one column 
on the official ballot. This law, instead 
of destroying fusion in Iowa, bids fair to 
make it closer. The three elements of 
the fusion forces in Iowa, indignant at 
the denial of the right to vote for common 
candidates under their original party em- 
blems, held their conven‘ions in the same 
city at the same time, and agreed upon 
a common ticket to be supported under 
the Democratic emblem. The silver 
Republicans were permitted to name 
the candidates for Lieutenant-Governor 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the Populists to name the candidate 
for Railroad Commissioner. The Demo- 
crats made the nomination of Governor 
and Supreme Court Judge, selecting for 
Governor ex-Congressman White, whose 
speech as temporary chairman eulogizing 
Mr. Bryan carried the Convention by 
storm. The concessions made to the 
minor parties in the matter of candidates, 
however, were less impoitant than the 
concessions made in the platform. Be- 
cause of the prohibition sentiments of the 
great majority of the Silver Republicans 
and Populists, the “liberal” liquor plank 
urged by ex-Congressman Hayes from 
the German district was rejected, and the 
Democratic party practically accepted the 
leadership of its old prohibition Congress- 
man, General Weaver. On corporation 
questions the platform was equally satis- 
factory to the Populists. One important 
plank demands a return to the old law 
forbidding contracts between railroads 
and their employees exempting the roads 
from liability for accident, and another 
demands the adoption of the Indiana and 
Ohio method of taxing inter-State corpora- 
tions on the proportion of their capital in- 
vested in the commonwealth. Although 


some Populists still protested against 
accepting the Democratic name, it js 
believed that the fusion will be practically 
complete. 


® 


The current issue of “ The Direct Leg- 
islation Record” contains the text of the 
direct legislation measures passed by the 
Legislatures of South Dakota and Ne. 
braska at their recent sessions. The South 
Dakota measure is a constitutional ainend- 
ment which will come before the voters 
at the general election in the fall of 1898, 
If adopted, any five per cent. of the voters 
of that State may by petition require the 
submission to the people of any measure 
whose enactment into law they oppose or 
advocate. Unfortunately, the amendment 
is badly drafted, and on that account may 
not secure the votes of all who believe 
that purer legislation and more intelligent 
citizenship will result from the proposed 
reform. The Nebraska measure is a law 
relating to the government of counties 
and municipal subdivisions of every sort. 
It provides that ordinances passed by the 
local councils shall not go into effect for 
thirty days, except where they relate to the 
preservation of the public peace or health, 
or provide for appropriations not exceed- 
ing those for the same purposes the year 
preceding. Within the thirty days fifteen 
per cent. of the voters may by petition 
require that the ordinance be submitted 
to the whole people at the next election. 
Twenty per cent. may require that a spe- 
cial election be held for the consideration 
of the measure objected to. The same 
percentages of the voters may require that 
new measures be considered by the coun- 
cils and passed upon by the voters, both 
in the form in which the council redrafts 
them and that in which the measure was 
originally proposed. This law is much 
more conservative than the Swiss meas- 
ures after which it is modeled, and very 
likely it will be invoked but rarely. Never- 
theless, the general body of the citizens 
will always have it in their power to force 
their representatives to carry out the pub 
lic will. 


@ 


In reply to a letter of inquiry, we have 
received from the private secretary of 
Governor Johnston, of Alabama, an ac 
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count of the steps taken to prevent the 
lynching of the negroes arrested near 
Decatur three weeks ago, charged with 
the same crime that occasioned the out- 
break at Urbana, Ohio. On the morning 
of June 10 the Governor was informed of 
the arrest of the two negroes, and that, 
after a preliminary trial, they had been 
quietly taken twenty-five miles away to 
Huntsville for safe-keeping. About eleven 
o’clock on the same day he received from 
the sheriff at Huntsville the following 
telegram: 

I have reason to apprehend mob from Decatur 
to lynch two negro [criminals]. Two hundred 
men captured freight train last night, but were 
side-tracked at Greenbrier, thirteen miles west of 
here. Please order military to protect prisoners. 
The Governor at once wired the company 
of militia at Huntsville to report to the 
sheriff for orders, the Adjutant-General to 
express 2,000 cartridges by noon train, 
and the company at Birmingham to arm 
and stand ready to move to Huntsville. 
At the same time he telegraphed the 
sheriff: “‘ You must not permit the pris- 
oners to be taken from your custody.” At 
half-past five in the afternoon the sheriff 
telegraphed that more troops might be 
needed, and the Governor ordered the 
Birmingham troops to Huntsville, and di- 
rected them to return to Birmingham 
with the prisoners. These orders were 
promptly executed, and the prisoners 
safely conveyed to the jail at Birming- 
ham, far from the scene of the excitement. 
Against these energetic measures there 
was not even an arm raised by the mob. 
Law and order triumphed because the 
public officials were manifestly determined 
that they should. Governor Johnston, 
whose position in this matter deserves the 
highest commendation, writes us: 

Iam persuaded that the most effective way to 
Prevent mob violence is to let it be fully under- 
stood that there will be no temporizing with 
wrong-doing, and that the officers of the law will 
discharge their duty fully and fearlessly. The 
great trouble in most instances is temporizing and 
permitting the lawless to think that no resistance 
willbe made. Very few will undertake to break 
open a jail and take a prisoner out if they believe 
that they take their lives in their hands whenever 
such an attempt is made. 

@ 

The eight-oared boat-race between the 
“varsity crews” of Cornell, Yale, and 
Harvard which was rowed on the Hudson 
at Poughkeepsie Friday afternoon, June 
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25, was perhaps the most spectacular and 
exciting contest in the history of Amer 
ican intercollegiate athletics. Several 
causes brought together a great body of 
spectators, who crowded the banks of the 
river, the observation train which followed 
the crews on the West Shore Railway 
along the river’s edge, the fleet of steam- 
boats and yachts, and the lofty bridge which 
spans the Hudson near the finish line of the 
race. The course itself is a noble one— 
broad, accessible, and picturesque ; it was 
the first college boat-race for many years 
in which the two great champions of 
aquatic sports, Yale and Harvard, have 
admitted a third contestant ; finally, the 
race was expected to test the comparative 
merits of American and English methods 
of rowing and training. Mr. R. C. Leh- 
mann, a famous English amateur oarsman, 
educated at Cambridge University and 
noted for the numerous winning crews he 
has trained on English waters, had been 
coaching Harvard for the race since last 
December. Mr. Robert Cook, better and 
more affectionately known among Yale 
men as “ Bob ” Cook, was supposed to be 
teaching the Yale crew an Anglo-American 
stroke, so to speak; while Mr. Charles 
Courtney, the well-known professional 
trainer of Cornell, was thought to be car- 
rying out American rowing ideas pure 
and simple. Cornell won a decisive vic- 
tory, beating Yale easily and Harvard 
badly, the inference being that American 
professional training is superior to that of 
an English amateur. While Harvard’s dis- 
appointment, since new hope had sprung 
up among her supporters after many suc- 
cessive defeats, was bitter, the rowing 
management, it is said, proposes to invite 
Mr. Lehmann to try again next year. 
This, we should say, is wise ; a radically 
new system of rowing can hardly be taught, 
learned, or tested in one season. Mr. 
Lehmann is to be thanked for having 
shown Americans how unselfish the fra- 
ternal university spirit and how gentle- 
manly the true sporting spirit may be, 
while Correll deserves all the congratula- 
tions showered upon her for a clearly won 
and modestly accepted victory. 


@ 


The iron industry continues in a de- 
pressed condition, but there are now signs 
of business improvement elsewhere, Dur- 
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ing the past six weeks the average of the 
stock market has advanced about four dol- 
larsa share, though some active stocks have 
risen three times that amount. Present 
railway earnings are about one-fifth below 
those in 1892. The industry has been 
already affected by the encouraging agri- 
cultural situation. Harvesting in some 
winter wheat States has been attended 
with surprisingly good results. Accord- 
ing to “ Dun’s Review,” 800,000 tons is 
now called the minimum from California, 
and some statisticians reckon on sixty 
million bushels of winter wheat beyond 
the Government es'imate. Spring wheat 
is doing well, and a larger cotton crop is 
expected than at first. Another encour- 
aging feature is the notable demand for 
commercial loans, much of it from East- 
ern textile mills. Of nine large banks, 
the journal above quoted says that one 
bank has loaned only on such paper, five 
others from 55 to 80 per cent. of their 
loans, and the rest at least half. Some 
banks report the best demand of that 
character for many years. There has 
latterly been an increase in demand for 
all textile goods. Mills are therefore 
somewhat better employed. Most of the 
The 


wool purchases are for speculation. 
tariff discussions at Washington are affect- 
ing this special market, as many another. 
The holdings of gold in the United States 
Treasury in excess of outstanding certifi- 


cates are nearly $143,000,000. The cash 
balance is about the same as eight months 
ago, but the Treasury has about $27,000,- 
000 more gold now than then. 


@ 


We decline to believe that the news- 
paper criticism of the volume on “ South- 
ern Statesmen of the Old Régime,” by Pro- 
fessor Trent, of the University of the 
South, which was recently reviewed by The 
Outlook, represents the better sense of the 
Southern people. Professor Trent’s treat- 
ment of Southern topics, and especially of 
Southern statesmen, has been sympathetic 
and scholarly, and the South ought to 
rejoice at the presence of a man of such 
culture and breadth of view. It is the 
purest and narrowest provincialism which 
objects to a candid summing up of men 
or events. Professor Trent has treated 
the Southern leaders of the old time with 
great intelligence, and, therefore, with 
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discrimination ; he has pointed ou: their 
limitations and errors precisely a: 
Northern historian points out the ‘imita- 
tions and errors of Northern statosmen, 
and as the historian of every cultivated 
country points out, without hesitation or 
apology, the shortcomings and errors of 
its public men. Tocriticise a scholar for 
doing this'work is not only to give expres- 
sion to the narrowest kind of local feeling, 
but it is to invite the scholar to become 
as uncritical, as unhistoric, and as unsci- 
entific as his critics. ‘The Southern peo- 
ple, however, like the Northern people, 
are distinctly better than their average 
newspaper. The same comment applies 
to Professor Houston, of the University 
of Texas, who has been accused of laying 
a profane hand upon the “lost cause” 
because he has criticised the nullification 
theories of Calhoun. That is precisely 
what a great body of the most eminent 
Southerners are doing, and it is precisely 
the kind of freedom which the South 
needs to develop for its own freer and 
more vigorous life. 


eve Ty 


The fortieth anniversary of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, celebrated this 
year, was of National interest, because 
this College was the pioneer in America’s 
great work for the higher education of 
men intending to remain farmers. The 
College was opened for students May 13, 
1857. Originally established by the State, 
and for a time supported by legislative 
appropriations, it became in 1862 the re- 
cipient of Federal aid under the “ Morrill 
Act” of that year. This act granted to 
each State certain lands, the receipts from 
the sale of which were to be held in trust 
by the State as a perpetual endowment 
fund for institutions devoted to education 
in agriculture and in the mechanic arts. 
In Michigan, with about half the lands 
sold, the annual interest on this trust fund 
is now over $35,000. The second “ Mor- 
rill Act,” of 1890, granted to these colleges 
a direct appropriation of $15,000 per year, 
to be increased $1,000 each year until 
the sum of $25,000 is reached, when the 
latter sum becomes an annual appropria- 
tion. In 1887 Congress, by the “ Hatch” 
Act, appropriated $15,000 per year for 
establishing stations for experimentation 
in agriculture. In Michigan, as in most 
other States, the station was fixed in con- 
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nection with the land-grant college. Thus 
by the bounty of the Government the 
States are quite largely relieved from the 
financial support of these institutions, 
while the colleges themselves are placed 
beyond the need of anxiety regarding 
their finances. During these forty years 
the cause of agricultural education has 
made most marked progress. There 
was much of prejudice to overcome, and 
these institutions have been the mark for 
severe Criticism, some of it deserved, but 
most of it undeserved and ignorant. The 
work, however, has been a pioneer work, 
and the men engaged in it recognize that 
the problem of successful agricultural ed- 
ucation is still far from solution. The 
Michigan college, with its 700 graduates, 
has been a leader and a model, and is 
perhaps the best equipped of the land- 
grant colleges. 


® 


Cheap and abundant electric lighting 
may soon be offered to the public. Com- 
petent authorities state that in the best 
forms of lighting in present use less than 
one per cent. of the energy is consumed 
in actualillumination. To save the other 
99 per cent. now wasted in heat has long 
been a favorite problem of Edison, Tesla, 
and other investigators in the fie!d of elec- 
tricity. The distinction of attaining this 
result with a large measure of practical 
success appears to belong to Mr. D. Mc- 
Farlan Moore, a New Jersey inventor. 
Over a year ago, at the electrical exposi- 
tion held in New York City, Mr. Moore 
made an exhibit which convinced men of 
science of the great possibilities of his 
system. Since that time he has been 
working night and day to perfect the me- 
chanical details, and with a success made 
evident by a recent public demonstration 
at his laboratory. The wand which Mr. 
Moore uses to accomplish his magic is the 
vacuum glasstube. A little rotator takes 
the electric current as it comes from the 
ordinary incandescent or arc light circuit, 
and breaks it into pulsations which reach 
afrequency of 60,000 a minute. When 
this current is conducted to the vacuum 
lube, it sets in rapid vibration the inclosed 
molecules of ether and rarefied air, pro- 
ducing a clear white light which possesses 
évery characteristic of sunlight. In the 
recent exhibit a room ten feet by twenty- 
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five was illumined by fourteen of these 
vacuum tubes, each seven and a half feet 
in length and two and a half inches in 
diameter. The tubes were arranged about 
the room at the line usually occupied by 
the picture-molding. When the current 
was turned on, the room was flooded with 
the pure white light, casting no shadow, 
and strong enough for easy reading at any 
point of the interior. A consideration of 
practical importance is that, according to 
the estimate of the inventor, the whole 
fourteen lights required little more than 
half as much electricity as would have 
been consumed by a single incandescent 
lamp. Mr. Moore makes the statement 
that under his system a workingman’s 
four-room cottage can be given almost 
daylight brilliancy at a cost of not more 
than a cent a night. If these claims are 
true—and electricians of standing attach 
weight to them—the practical solution of 
the problem of banishing night and its 
attending evils from the world may have 
been found. 


® 


An Unsound Co-operative 
Scheme 


A well-informed and judicially-minded 
correspondent gives on another page an 
account of “* The Debs Co-operative Com- 
monwealth.” Mr. Debs’s ability as an 
organizer, and the hold which he has 
secured on a certain class of restless 
minds, give to this enterprise, which is 
as yet only a paper scheme, an interest 
to the reader of news more real than to 
the student of movements. That it may 
grow to a movement is certainly quite 
possible; but as yet the reported enroll- 
ment of 35,000 volunteers eager to be- 
come colonists is of more importance as 
an indication of popular discontent with 
present industrial conditions than is Mr. 
Debs’s scheme as a contribution toward 
the creation of a better social order. 
That the Debs colony is not likely to 
open up the new world in which the 
present aspirations of the common people 
shall find their fulfillment is manifest 
from a variety of reasons—but chiefly 
from the character of the colonists. They 
are to be mainly of the unemployed, and 
the projector of the colony announces 
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that he does not intend to make condi- 
tions too hard for them. Successful 
colonies were never established by this 
kind of people assembled in this kind of 
spirit. During the hard times, it is true, 
the ranks of the unemployed have been 
recruited by large numbers of efficient 


workmen, but it nevertheless remains © 


true that, as a class, the unemployed are 
the most inefficient in our industrial 
community. The successful colonists of 
the past—especially those who were the 
pioneers of our present democracy—were 
people of a different type. Those who 
scorned the old Puritans used to admit 
that whenever one found a peculiarly ca- 
pable workman, he was almost certain to 
belong to the despised sect. The indus- 
trially inefficient are the worst possib'e 
material out of which to build an indus- 
trial democracy. 

But even this difficulty might be over- 
come if the Puritan spirit animated the 
organization. Unfortunately, the ani- 
mating spirit is almost the reverse. Mr. 
Debs announces that he does not propose 
to make it too hard for the colonists; and 
the colonists will probably not propose to 
make it too hard for themselves. In this 
spirit no pioneer work can be done. The 
colony will find on its possible arrival in 
the territory of its choice that the mere 
presence of a lot of people does not give 
any appreciable value to the land, but 
that an indefinite outlay of labor or cap- 
ital must be made in the clearing of the 
land, the building of roads, etc., etc., before 
the “unearned” increment is visible. 
Thus far, only laborers content to deny 
themselves in the present for the sake of 
the future have performed this pioneer 
work; and if it is to be made easy for the 
colonists, an indefinite amount of capital 
must be supplied by the parent organiza- 
tion in the East. Indefinitely more cap- 
ital must be supplied when the colonists 
undertake to manufacture their own shoes 
and coats and implements of every de- 
scription. All these things are being 
made in the East on a large scale, and 
with the aid of costly machinery. The 
colonists cannot make them successfully 
without the aid of vast quantities of cap- 
ital, which the organization is signally in- 
capable of supplying. A colony which 
has neither self-sacrificing laborers within 
it nor self-sacrificing capitalists behind it 


is likely to have a short life and « sad 
one. 

We welcome all earnest efforts to realize 
those aspirations toward brotherhood 
which lie at the basis of genuine co-opera- 
tive enterprises. 
operation is not to be judged by a trial 
which proposes as a fundamental prin- 
ciple to make things easy for the unem- 
ployed. Ifrecent history teaches anything, 
it is that the co-operative commonwealth 
is not to be reached by emigration from 
the States in which we live, but by the 
evolution of those States through the pub- 
lic purchase of industries in which private 
monopoly is becoming established. The 
road to the co-operative commonwealth is 
not across the plains, but through the 
moral and intellectual education of the 
children of the common people, so that the 
commonwealth may be managed for the 
common weal. 


3] 


The Greater New York 


Dr. Seth Low, with that moral dis- 
crimination so characteristic of him, said 
the other day in Brooklyn—we do not 
quote with accuracy—that we had decreed 
a bigger New York ; it remained for us to 
make of it a greater New York. This 
distinction between the big and the great 
is a very simple one, but one often ignored. 
Persia was a big nation, and little Greece 
a great one. Daniel Lambert was a big 
man, and Daniel Webster a great one. 
Perham’s Panorama of the Mississippi 
River, which was we forget how many 
thousand feet long, was a big picture, but 
not so great a one as Mr. G. F. Watts’ 
“ Loveand Death,” or Millet’s “ Angelus.’ 
“ Big ”’ expresses size ; “great ” expresses 
quality. 

There is a passion in America for big: 
ness. We admire big fortunes, big houses, 
big stores, big churches, big universities, 
big cities; and a great many of us are 
ambitious to make our National territory 
as big as possible. We are willing t 
annex distant islands, to enter into politi- 
cal partnership with heterogeneous and 
ignorant populations, and to involve our 
selves in war with foreign powers, for the 
sake of fulfilling our “ manifest destiny; 
and that destiny is interpreted to be, n0! 
the greatest nation, but a nation with the 


But the principle of co- 
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biggest territory. New Yorkis said to be 
now the second biggest city in the world. 
That really counts for very little. The 
real problem laid upon its multitudinous 
- and crowded population is to make it a 
great city. 

How is this to be done? How is it to 
be done in any city of the first magnitude, 
or, indeed, in any town of magnitude suffi- 
cient to justify giving it the appellation of 
city ? 

1. The city should have ‘home rule.” 
Local self-government is the fundamental 
principle of American National life. It 
has been flagrantly violated by most of 
our States in the case of their great cities, 
and the results of the violation have not 
been such as to justify this departure 
from our type of democratic government. 
It is not necessary here to trace the steps, 
which have differed in detail, but not in 
essence, in different localities. They have 
been misgovernment by the city ; interfer- 
ence by the State; worse misgovernment 
of both State and city, as the result. 
Few of our great cities have possessed as 
large a measure of self-government as the 
average New England town. The excuse 
has been the claim that the city was ruled 


by a foreign population incompetent for 
the responsibility. ‘The reason has often 
been the fact that the city had a large 
number of offices to be distributed and a 
large amount of money to be spent, and 
the State politicians wanted their share of 


the patronage and the plunder. What- 
ever the excuse, whatever the cause, the 
effect has been to take the political re- 
sponsibility off from the men who had an 
interest in securing and maintaining good 
government, and transferring it to men 
who had no such interest, or whose inter- 
est was remote and indirect 
The excuse is wholly unjustified by the 
facts. The people of the cities of New 
York, Boston, and Chicago are far more 
competent to govern themselves than the 
Legislatures of New York, Massachusetts, 
and Illinois are to govern them. If indo- 
lence, vice, and crime grow apace in the 
cities, so do energy and virtue. If tramps 
are drawn to the city, so are the enter- 
prising and the industrious. Everything, 
itis true, is on a larger scale in the city 
than in the country—liquor-saloons and 
schools, gambling-hells and churches ; 
ut yice is no worse in the city than in 
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the country. The three millions of people 
who constitute the population of the 
Greater New York are quite as competent 
to govern themselves as were the three 
millions of people who constituted the 
population of the American colonies at 
the close of the American Revolution. 
All the cities should make a common 
cause to demand “home rule.” If they 
did so, the country could not and would not 
resist thedemand. Such a violation of the 
principle of local self-government as the 
recent shameless legislation of the State 
of Illinois, giving to a favored corporation 
the streets of Chicago, ought to evoke 
such an outburst of indignation from 
every city in Illinois that neither Governor 
nor legislator could stand up against it. 

II. Inthe exercise of this “home rule ” 
the people of the city should always feel 
the interest of the city first. We do not 
here discuss the vexed question whether 
voters should divide in municipal politics 
along party lines. There are many who 
earnestly believe that the only way to 
secure good government in a city is to se- 
cure an organized party behind the elected 
administration. They contend that it is 
easier to purify the Republican and the 
Democratic parties respectively, and so 
secure a good Republican or a good 
Democratic administration, than to ignore 
party organizations altogether and elect a 
non-partisan administration We respect 
their opinion ; in fact, which is the sim- 
pler and better way depends, in our judg- 
ment, upon the circumstances of the city. 
In the Greater New York we can see no 
hope of defeating a corrupt Tammany ex- 
cept by uniting Independents, anti-Tam- 
many Democrats, and Republicans, and 
which unites with the other is immaterial 
so long as the union is effected on the 
fundamental principle that the victory is 
to be used solely for good government, 
not partly for good government and partly 
for party advantage. But whether by 
party government or without party gov- 
ernment, the end and the so/e end to be 
kept steadily in view is honest municipal 
government. 

The questions presented before the 
voters in the Greater New York this fall— 
and similar questions are presented be- 
fore the voters in every city in every 
municipal election—are such as these: 
Shall the city be honestly governed? 
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Shall its business be administered on 
business principles? Shall blackmail be 
winked at or ended? Shall the police 
protect vice or prevent it? Shall the city 
moneys be expended solely for the bene- 
fit of the city, or partly for the benefit of 
the city and partly for that of the party? 
Shail the city have clean streets or dirty 
streets? good schools or poor schools? 
parks for the poor or parks only for the 
rich? Shall its franchises be adminis- 
tered in the interest of the city or in that 
of favored corporations? These, and 
such as these, are the fundamental ques- 
tions to be settled, for the present, in 
pretty nearly every municipal election in 
the United States; and until they are 
settled, all men who believe in honesty 
should make a common cause against the 
public plunderers. The tariff question 
and the currency question are not and 
cannot be settled by a municipal election ; 
and to allow them to enter into and affect 
a municipal election is to allow the city 
to become a football to be kicked about 
in the field of National politics. No city 


will be well governed, whatever party 
wins, which allows National issues to 
overshadow municipal issues in a munici- 


pal election. It would be just as logical 
to elect a President, regardless of his 
views on the tariff, the currency, and our 
foreign policy, because he favored the 
ownership of gas and water works by the 
city in which he happened to live. It 
should be a truism that in municipal pol- 
itics municipal interests should have the 
first place. 

III. If the bigger New York is to be a 
greater New York, its citizens must not 
only insist upon “home rule,” and show 
themselves worthy of it by giving mu- 
nicipal issues a first place in municipal 
politics, but they must give to municipal 
problems their best study. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price, not merely of liberty, 
but of everything worth having. The 
Charter Commission has framed for the 
city of New York a charter which ap- 
pears the more worthy of admiration the 
more it is studied. We believe that if a fair 
chance is given to it by the New York 
Legislature, and the opportunities it con- 
fers are fairly used by the citizens of New 
York, it will prove itself to be among city 
charters what the United States Constitu- 
tion has proved itself among national 
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constitutions. The division of the city 
into boroughs, the centralized legislative 
and executive responsibility, the divided 
administrative responsibility, the increased 
legislative powers conferred upon the city 
legislature, the increased executive powers 
conferred upon the Mayor, the reorgani- 
zation of the schools, the prohibition of 
permanent alienation of city franchises, 
are all admirable provisions. The evils of 
the bi-partisan police bureau are largely 
neutralized by the power of removal given 
to the Mayor; the maintenance of two 
Municipal Chambers, representing the 
same constituency, may be cumbrous, but 
will not be dangerous. 

But no charter will or can govern a 
city. The people of the city have a great 
opportunity given to them; it remains to 
be seen whether they will take advantage 
of it. That such a man as Seth Low has 
signified his willingness to take up the 
arduous and thankless work of Mayor is 
a hopeful sign; but a Mayor alone cannot 
redeem or recreate a city. Other men of 
equal worth, and in a no less disinterested 
spirit, must be willing to serve in other 
stations. No man whom the office seeks 
must decline, except under the gravest 
sense of personal duty. No inconven- 
ience or discomfort must serve as an ex- 
cuse for declination. The city must call 
on its best men for municipal legislators 
and administrators, and the best men, if 
called upon, must be willing to respond. 
Private interest must be set aside for pub- 
lic service. If the public spirit which is 
working to secure the election of Mr. Low 
works to secure in each Borough and 
District the election of men of like char- 
acter, if the same self-abnegation which 
has led Mr. Low to indicate his willing- 
ness to accept a nomination if it comes 
spontaneously and unitedly from those 
who desire a good government for the 
new municipality leads other men of sim- 
ilar earnestness of spirit to join him in 
the service of the city, the next four years 
may suffice to put the second biggest city 
in the world in the way of becoming one 
of the greatest cities in the world. If, on 
the other hand, public spirit is lacking in 
our public men, and the city is left to be 
regarded as spoils for the spoiler, the 
bigger the municipal carcass the bigger! 
will be the flock of vultures which will 
gather to feed upon it. 
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The Story of a Great 
American 


Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ Life of Glad- 
stone,” which has been appearing from 
month to month in the Magazine issues of 
The Outlook during the current year, has 
proved as interesting as a piece of fiction, 
while it has the great value of being an 
accurate and graphic portraiture of the 
greatest of contemporary Englishmen by 
one of the most brilliant of contemporary 
English writers. This admirable life study 
of one of the foremost Englishmen of his 
time will be succeeded early next winter 
by what The Outlook believes will be an 
equally brilliant portraiture of one of the 
foremost Americans of his time. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale is preparing for 
publication in the Magazine issues of 
The Outlook a sketch of “ James Russell 
Lowell and His Friends.” The combina- 
tion of subject and writer could hardly be 
more felicitous. Dr. Hale was Mr. Low- 
ell’s college-mate and his close friend 
during the whole of the poet’s life. They 
had in large measure the same associa- 
tions, knew the same people, were inter- 
ested in the same causes, and were on 
such terms of intimacy that the life of each 
was known to the other. Moreover, as 
the readers of The Outlook and all Ameri- 
can readers have learned long ago, Dr. 
Hale has a pre-eminently graphic touch. 
He deals with no subject which he does 
not freshen and make interesting. His 
stories read like history, and his records 
of fact have all the interest of fiction. 
People who read “ The Man Without a 
Country ” for the first time are still ask- 
ing why the incident has never been told 
in the serious histories of the country. 
_ Dr. Hale’s life has+covered the most 
interesting periods in American history. 
Age has brought to him richness of memory 
without any loss of enthusiasm or fresh- 
ness. He isan old man only inhis power 
of reflecting things which happened long 
ago; he is a young man in his faculty for 
Investing those events with contemporary 
Interest and life. He knew at first hand 
the literary and political movements with 
which Mr. Lowell was associated; he 
knew the group of illustrious men who 
were Mr. Lowell’s contemporaries and 
friends; he was in personal touch with 


the transcendental movement, the literary 
movement, the religious movement, and 
the political movement, which were, in a 
sense, the different aspects of the vital 
movement in New England thirty years 
ago. Dr. Hale will not only give a clear 
sketch of the times in which Mr. Lowell 
lived and of the movements in which he 
was engaged, but he will do something far 
more valuable for the readers of The 
Outlook: he will endeavor to picture in 
the most graphic way the man and his 
friends; to do for Lowell, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
and the other men who make up the dis- 
tinguished literary group, what Mr. Mc- 
Carthy has done so successfully for Glad- 
stone, Bright, Palmerston, Peel, and other 
distinguished English public men. 

The men of whom Dr. Hale writes con- 
stitute a group by themselves, and their 
work forms the first great chapter in the 
unfolding of American literature. They 
were men of the ripest culture, of the 
highest character, of the most fascinating 
personality ; they touched American life 
at many points and through many means 
of communication ; they were in the thick 
of the struggles and turmoil of their time ; 
they were great Americans as well as 
brilliant men of letters. The portraits of 
this group from the hand of Dr. Hale will 
constitute, it is believed, a very important 
addition to the gallery of portraits of 
famous Americans. 


@ 


The Continuous Evidence 


The evidences of Christianity will con- 
tinue to be written from different points 
of view, from time to time, as long as men 
question the historical basis of the Chris- 
tian religion. Each new generation must 
have its new demonstration of the reality 
of the religion of Christ, because with 
each new generation there comes an ac- 
cession of knowledge, the appearance 
on the horizon of new facts which compel 
a change of point of view. In our own age, 
for instance, the scientific movement has 
brought about something very like a re- 
construction of the view of the universe. 
This does not mean that all old views are 
given up; it means that the old truths 
stand in new relations to each other ; that 
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perspectives and relative positions have 
changed. In one generation humanity 
on its ceaseless march sees the mountain 
summits in a certain order; fifty years 
later it has reached another point of view, 
and sees them in a different order. So, 
from time to time, under the compulsion 
of new knowledge and new truth, the old 
positions must be restated, and the old 
arguments reframed or quietly dropped 
out of sight while new arguments take 
their place. 

There is, however, one demonstration 
of Christianity which never changes, and 
which is the most influential with the 
world at large, and that is the evidence of 
Christianity which is furnished by the 
practical living of men and women who 
call themselves Christian. One consist- 
ent, noble Christian life in a community 
is a more effective and convincing evi- 
dence of the reality of the Christian relig- 
ion than volumes of discussions of histor- 
ical evidences. One may talk long and 
wisely about the probable fruit of a tree, 
but one actual fruit from the tree is worth 
all the abstract discussion. A noble 
Christian life is the demonstrition of the 
reality of the Christian religion, because 
it is not only a concrete embodiment of 
the spirit of that religion, but it is alsoa 
concrete illustration of the character which 
that religion produces when it is faith- 
fully accepted and followed. The real 
evidence of Christianity is the continuous 
Christian life which has been lived in the 
world since the Crucifixion. As the sud- 
den change from weakness to strength on 
the part of the disciples is the most con- 
vincing evidence, in its way, that Christ 
actually and visibly rose from the dead, 
so the continuous and unbroken Christian 
life which has flowed on in a great and 
widening stream from that day is the 
most convincing, because the most vital 
and real, evidence of the truth of the re- 
ligion which Christ came to teach, and in 
attestation of which he voluntarily offered 
up his life. To this great volume of evi- 
dences, which all men read, the humblest 
and obscurest make a contribution as im- 
portant as the most gifted and illustrious. 
Wherever any man touches his fellows in 
the ordinary relations of life there is the 
opportunity of writing one of these chap- 
ters; and every man who writes such a 
chapter with fidelity, devotion, and love, 


places himself on the level of the most 
illustrious contributors to this nobie me- 
morial of what is finest and best in the 
life of men. 
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The Outlook Vacation 
Fund 


Last week the older sister of a sweet girl, 
the final years of whose life were made toler- 
able through the Fund, was sent to Santa 
Clara, the Vacation House in the Adirondacks, 
The younger sister was timid and retiring, and 
too feeble to be sent away alone, for when 
her case was discovered there was no Santa 
Clara, with doctor and nurses. Places had 
to be found away from other girls, and in the 
mountains. The older one must go with the 
younger—her constant companion night and 
day. Generously, lovingly, this sister watched 
over her. When the end came, a line from 
the doctor said: “‘ Watch the second one. | 
think the seed is sprouting.” Last week an 
examination confirmed the doctor’s fears, 

At this writing the girl is at Santa Clara, in 
time, we believe, to spare the widowed mother 
another sorrow. The self-restraint that comes 
from poverty borne with dignity seals the 
mother’s lips, but the look of dumb agony in 
her eyes tells the story of her heart. She 
knows why this second daughter has gone to 
the mountains, but the dreaded word is not 
used. “The child is out of work, and she is 
worrying, and she might as well go; it will 
do her good.” And the mother and her 
friend clasp hands in parting, looking the 
truth in each other’s eyes. 

This fight is begun with the possibilities 
of victory on the girl’s side. When the truth 
was told her, she looked into her friend's 
eyes, her own swimming with tears, saying, 
“ Don’t tell mamma now; she couldn't bear 
ite 

But this is only one. There are hundreds. 
It is work of this sort that contributors to the 
Vacation Fund are doing. 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator 


Tinkling slowly along through a quiet sub- 
urban town the other morning, the Spectator, 
the only occupant of the car, ws trying to 
recall with something like accuracy what he 
had heard quoted from Hamerton at a club 
banquet the night before. A disturbed di- 
gestion and befogged brain made his mem- 
ory so slow in responding that he was re- 
minded of Alice in the Looking-Glass after 
reading the Jabberwocky: “It’s very pretty 

. rather hard to understand ... it fills 
my head with ideas—only I don’t exactly 
know what they are.” What was it that 
Pompous turned off so happily about our z7- 
tellectual chemistry? (“He rested by the 
tum-tum tree, and stood awhile in thought.”’) 
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In other words, the Spectator closed his 
eyes, rested his chin on his umbrella-handle, 
and began whispering slowly what he could 
remember of what Pompous had said. It 
was something to bring away an idea from a 
club banquet, even in fragments. “We are 
profited by ignorance of many things... . 
Character depends upon ignorance quite as 
much as upon krowledge, and good character 
too... . Everything we learn, every addition 
to our knowledge, affects the whole character 
ofthe mind. There is an intellectual chem- 
istry.” (“Callooh! Callay! He chortled in 
his joy.”) “There, I have it now! ‘ There is 
an intellectual chemistry as marvelous as 
material chemistry, and a thousand times 
more difficult to observe. We are told we 
ought to learn this and that, as if every new 
ingredient did not affect the whole mind. 
Indiscriminate additions of knowledge are to 
be guar*ed against, lest high ideals be for- 
ever destroyed, anda ...’” 
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_ Just there, when the Spectator was apply- 
ing the idea to our educational system, and 
mapping out what he would write upon the 
reckless experimenting going on in the mental 
laboratories of the young, the tranquillizing 
motion of the car was stopped, and three 
middle-aged women came bustling in—talk- 
Ing, as they came, in overstrained but culti- 
vated voices, a discussion evidently that had 
not been at all interrupted by their taking the 
car. They were very much in earnest, and 
so absorbed as to be totally unconscious of 
the meekest of Spectators in the corner, who, 
fully aware that indiscriminate additions were 
likely to be precipitated into his intellectual 
chemistry, and that possibly he might lose a 
high ideal, opened his newspaper, but all for 
naught. He noted that they were well-dressed, 


. drawn from their gloves. 
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not over-dressed, women—ladies, in fact, of 
intelligence and culture. They were not out 
on a shopping expedition; it was something 
more than the fashion of a gown that they 
were comparing notes about from slips 
When each paid 
her fare, without making the slightest insist- 
ence on paying that of the whole party as well, 
the Spectator remembered that he had heard 
Mrs. Spectator say that that was one of the 
sure marks of a club woman, that they never 
fussed about car-fares, but each paid her 
own ina businesslike way. The Spectator, 
in covert glances at the group, discovered 
that one of them carried Robert’s Rules, and 
another what looked like a secretary’s book. 
The impatient consultation of watches, and 
the spirited discussion as to whether they 
were on time or not, and what would be the 
consequences if they were late, and what 
they must not forget to lay before committee 
—their glib use of parliamentary phrases, 
their familiarity with methods for fractious 
maneuvering, the boomerangs for preventing 
and closing debate—made. it exceedingly diffi- 
cult for the Spectator to concentrate his at- 
tention upon the last amendment of the arbi- 
tration bill. That those lovely women were 
out on the war-path was plain as could be— 
and that their tomahawks were sharp and 
keen, and would be swung by experts. 
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Again the car stopped, and another bright- 
faced, young, matronly-looking woman came 
in, bringing with her the fragrance of roses. 
She carried what was plainly a florist’s box. 
The trio gave her a cordial greeting, and she 
dropped into a seat beside them; the con- 
tents of her box were peeped at and sniffed 
at ecstatically—they were so glad somebody 
had remembered to take flowers—and such 
beauties, and somany. The babel of voice 
was now supplemented by a clearer, firmer 
more controlling voice, one that to the Spec- 
tator was a unifying note; and yet he could 
see that she was holding her own against 
them all; that she belonged to another fac- 
tion; was a nominee for election that morn- 
ing, and confident of election, too, as a gleam 
of her eyes occasionally betrayed. But there 
was no open antagonism, and the Spectator 
was comparing the scene with what such a 
meeting of politicians of the opposite sex 
might have been, when he received the shock 
which came as a fiza/e to the episode. 


® 


The car had stopped before the large, 
handsome building known as the Woman’s 
Club-House, second to none of the many 
buildings of the kind in the country. The 
crowd of women at its portals that morning 
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indicated that something unusual was going 
on—“ Federation of Clubs” was conspicuous 
on the vestibule bulletin. At the stopping of 
the car, the trio permitted Number Four to pre- 
cede them in alighting, lagging behind until 
she was out of hearing. Then it was that 
the Spectator caught what permeated his in- 
tellectual chemistry like a hiss—“ Scratch 
her! scratch her! She’s wire-pulling, don’t 
you see, with her box of American beauties ?” 
‘If she zs elected,” came from the bearer of 
Robert’s Rules, “ remember, we do/¢ / Let it 
be known at the outset that there is danger of 
a split, and they’ll be glad enough to throw 
her over.” 
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More than once that day the Spectator 
vowed to have done with club banquets. He 
was inclined to believe that, in his case at 
least, the after effects were detrimental in 
many ways. Of course, if he should say such 
a thing to Croaker it would be contradicted 
outright; so. unless the Spectator was to 
convert himself into becoming a recluse, the 
best thing he could do was to spend the even- 
ing with Croaker. . . . It was late; the last 
hickory log was in embers, and the Specta- 
tor, having droned on about almost everything 
but the folly of club banquets, had reached at 
last what he had in fact been aiming at from 
the first: the possibility of the total extinction 


of type, say the American type for instance, 
now that the suffrage is in the hands of an 
alien and ignorant majority, outside of our 


own institutions. If the American type is in 
danger, why not that type of woman which 
has ever been accepted as the realization of 
the highest ideal? Would not the extinction 
of that type take from civilization the family 
and the home as it now is? Is the piatform 
woman to supplant the cradle woman entirely ? 


® 


“ Didn’t you know that cradles have gone 
out?” broke in Croaker, most irrelevantly as 
the Spectator thought. “ Your grandchildren 
are not permitted to have cradles. The 
scientific physician and the trained nurse 
have abolished them. Hammocks may do, 
but don’t speak of cradles.” 


® 


The Spectator was by no means disposed 
to take up the advocacy of the cradle. Nor 
could he ignore the glance that Croaker gave 
to the clock, but he ventured to resume. .. . 
In the persistence of force do we not find a 
proof of the immortality of the soul? Types 
are a manifestation of force. May we not 
rely upon the imperishability of types—upon 
that one of woman which fulfills the highest 
ideal of the race? Is that type seriously 
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menaced at present by popular movements— 
popular at least with that considerab!. con- 
stituency of both sexes professing to 
that the ballot is of more value than th 
ervation of the type of woman that re}: 
either by apathy, or by stoutly maini: 
that she has a vight to save herself fiom it 
if she can? ... And then the Sp:ctator 
brought in his story of the morning. “ Scratch 
her! scratch her!” had been ringing in his 
ears all day. 


lieve 
pres- 
ts it, 
ning 
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It took Croaker a good while to knock the 
ashes from his pipe after hearing the Specta- 
tor’s story. Then he planted his feet wide 
apart, clasped his hands behind him, and, 
with his back to the dying embers, gazed long 
at his mother’s portrait—a hard-bitted dame, 
evidently of the old school, but a true woman 
withal, an untold depth of tenderness in her 
soft blue eyes. “I have only to look at he:,” 
Croaker began in a whisper, “ to lose all fears 
of the passing of the true womanly woman. 
When the new woman first went scudding by 
me on a wheel, I was a good deal shaken; 
but now I am sure the permanency of the 
highest type has not been shaken at all. 
Why, Spectator, I have almost reached the 
point where I can see that dear lady mother 
of mine on a wheel—for had wheels been 
known when she was a belle, of course she 
would have ridden one. And had she lived 
to this day of woman’s clubs she would have 
been a power in them—President of the Fed- 
eration, perhaps. But I do know that she 
never would have been a woman pol.tician.” 
“You mean,” said the Spectator, “that she 
never would have been one of those women 
who are ready to adopt the methods which 
scheming tricksters employ in gaining their 
ends—vernacular and all. She would have 
had women to be an example t) politicians, 
rather than imitators of their fesse and 
legerdemain. And then woman as a schem- 
ing politician is bound to outdo her example 
—we must remember that.” 
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“You are so easily scared,” blurted out 
Croaker. “ Now, I look upon the new woman, 
as she is called, as in a stage of convales- 
cence—recovering from inoculation with the 
vaccine of—of—well, call it politics. Once 
over this temporary fever, she will be in a 
better condition than ever before. The hig! 
type of woman is immortal—she is a savior 
of that type of the kingdom of heaven, the 
home. Ever hear of that would-be astronomer 
who thought he had made an astounding dis- 
covery? Youmake me think of him, Specta 
tor. Well, his discovery turned out to be 
nothing but a dead gnat on his lens. ! tell you, 
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there is a strong counteracting force stead- 
ily emanating from those women in whom is 
personified the conservative ideal—a force 
that has ever proved equal for the protection 
of their type from infusion of principles that 
would change its nature.” «In other words, 
its intellectual chemistry,” added the Specta- 
tor. “And doés not Hegel throw much light 
upon the outcome of the antagonism now 
going on between suffragists and anti-suf- 
fragists, when he says that every truth is the 
unification of the contrary elements of two 
partial aspects of the idea ; that every truth 
holds its contradiction, and that it is from the 
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antagonism in the opposing forces that the 
development into final unity must come—that 
the vitality of the truth depends upon this 
antagonism that is necessary for its per- 
fect evolution? As the seed of the plant 
must suffer disintegration before it can appear 
as the perfect flower, so the seed of a great 
reform...” “I see, I see!” broke in 
Croaker. “By and by the suffragists and 
the anti-suffragists will be sitting together in 
harmony under the palm-tree that has shot 
upwards from the disintegrated seed of their 
common IDEA! Good! May we live to see 
the day !” 


of the Spirit’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance: against such there is no law.—Galatians v., 
22, 23. 


HE first remark that I wish tomake 

| on this verse is that virtue is a 
growth, not a manufacture. How 

can I make myself lovable, peaceful, 
joyous? You cannot make yourself lov- 
able, peaceful, joyous. Love, joy, peace, 
arenot made; they grow. We can make 
imitations of love, joy, and peace; we 
can make wax fruits, but we cannot make 
real ones. We often try to make some- 
thing that will answer for these fruits 
of the Spirit We do not love; so we 
surround ourselves with rules of etiquette 
that require us to do certain things. 
We have no joy; so we get together and 
contrive something to make ourselves 
laugh, We have no peace; so we grit 
our teeth together and put our feet firmly 
down on the ground, and try to be stoics. 
For love, etiquette; for joy, fun; and for 
peace, stoicism. And so you may go on. 
For meekness, timidity; for gentleness 
and long-suffering, inertness ; for temper- 
ance in all things, total abstinence from 
wines and cigars. These manufactured 
products are better than nothing; but 
they are not fruits: fruits grow. In man- 
ufacturing we are imitating nature—that 
is God. The great designs of architec- 
ture the architects have borrowed from 
the forests. They found the Doric and 
the Corinthian column, they found the 


; Sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Henrg wac2y morning, June 6, 1897. Reported by 
enry Winans and revised by the author. 


Gothic arch, first where nature framed it; 
and nature (that is, God) framed it by 
growth. The colors on your ladies’ 
dresses are imitated from the clouds. 
They were not first manufactured. 
Growth—this is the condition of virtue 
and goodness. Love must be within a 
man before the work of love can show 
itself outside the man. Peace must be 
in his soul before it can speak from his 
lips asa benediction. In other words, we 
must be peace-ful—that is, full of peace ; 
joy-ful—that is, full of joy. The differ- 
ence between a healthful joy and an un- 
healthful one is the difference between 
that which is natural and spontaneous 
and that which is artificial and manufac- 
tured. The difference between a love 
that is true and a love that is false is the 
difference between a love that is natural 
and a love that is created of set purpose. 
Have you never, at a reception, met an 
acquaintance and seen him put on his 
smile as if he took a mask out of his 
pocket and put it over his face? Do not 
you know the difference between the 
smile that reflects a real cordiality and 
the smile that is an artificial obedience to 
the behests of society? Sincerity—what 
does that mean? It means growth. Noth- 
ing is sincere which is not growth. It 
springs spontaneously out of one. If you 
have aclerk in your store, or your bank, 
or your office, who has to hold himself 
together by resolution to be honest, you 
had better get quit of him, and you know 
it. Honesty must be zz the man. If it 
is not, he is a risky man to have where 
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money is accessible. We cannot make 
ourselves peaceful or joyful or lovable. 
These are the fruits of the Spirit. 

The next remark is only another way 
of saying the same thing—they must grow 
from something that is within the man. 
There must be a seed or a cutting before 
there can be a fruit. “Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow... . I 
say unto jou, that even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Why not? He was certainly larger, and 
he probably had more colors in his gar- 
ments—why not arrayed like one of these ? 
Because the lily grew, and all the colors 
in the lily came from within, while all the 
glory of Solomon was a glory put on from 
without. If a man’s glory is in his dress, 
he must at least divide the glory with the 
tailor. Ifa woman’s glory is in her at- 
tire, it is a fair question how much of the 
taste is hers and how much it is the mil- 
liner’s or dressmaker’s. And the glory is 
in the taste, not in the garment. The 
glory of a house is the glory of the man 
who built it, not primarily of the man who 
lives in it. The glory that is put ona 
man is not a man’s ownglory. Theglory 
that does not grow is spurious. 


And it is temporary ; it does not last. 
Last week I drove up to a summer hotel 
at the foot of the White Mountains. There 
were some fiie evergreens in the yard. 
My friend said, ‘“‘ Do you see those ever- 


greens?” ‘ Yes,” I said. ‘ Well,” said 
he, “they are all stakes at the bottom, 
stuck down in the ground.” They were 
fine-looking evergreens, but they would 
all have to be cut up for firewood in the 
fall. ‘Thatis the difference between a tree 
that grows and a tree that is stuck down 
inthe ground. “ Fruits of righteousness.” 
It we mean to have enduring glory as well 
as real glory, we must see that our trees 
put on their own fruits. We must not be 
hke a Christmas-tree, on which the fruits 
aie hung by other hands, and which, 
when despoiled, ceases to have beauty. 
It is not the outward conduct that 
makes the man, it is the man that makes 
the outward conduct; and the love, the 
joy, the peace, the meekness, the gen- 
tleness, the long-suffering, the goodness, 
the temperance, the faith, these must 
spring out of that which is within. They 
must be fruits, not manufactured products; 
fruits of his own spirit. That is, there 


must be a spirit of love, a spirit of joy,a 
spirit of peace, a spirit of meekness, a 
spirit of self-control. They must spring 
from the spirit within the man, o: they 
are of very little value. Some men seem 
to have, in part, this spirit by nature, 
Mr. Beecher’s saying, that it is important 
to be born again, but it is also important to 
be born right the first time, was something 
more than a don mot. It is a great thing for 
parents to transmit to their children quali- 
ties that are inherent. You hear it said 
of a man that his temperament is hopeful. 
What does it mean? It means the spirit 
and the temper of the man himself; some- 
thing within him is full of hope. Of an- 
other, that he is of a lovely disposition. 
What does that mean? It means that 
love is inherent in the man himself; he 
is lovely; he does not merely do lovely 
things. The fruits of our life must be 
the fruits of our own essential spirit. 
Yet another remark is this: Growth 
requires cultivation. We cannot manu- 
facture, but we can both promote growth 
and hinder growth. We can direct it 
either in the one direction or the other. 
Where there is growth there has beena 
seed or a cutting. But there has been 
more than that. If there be anything 
worth cultivating, it has been cultivated. 
There have been weeds eradicated ; there 
have been insects coming up to devour 
and they have been driven away or killed; 
there has been a soil loosened around the 
roots ; there have been roots fed; there 
has been something done to make this a 
fruit worth having. ‘ Behold,” says the 
prophet (speaking for Jehovah), ‘I looked 
for grapes, and my vine brought forth sour 
grapes.” Did you ever try to eat a clus- 
ter of sour grapes? I doubt whether you 
got beyond one. What is the difference? 
It is the difference that cultivation makes. 
“Grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” We 
do not expect to grow in knowledge with- 
out cultivation. Why should we expect 
to grow in knowledge? Some persons 
cultivate more easily than others ; as some 
soils are barren, and some are fruitful, 
and some easily produce one kind of fruit 
and some another. But all minds, like 
all souls, require cultivation. Are you 
skilled in mathematics? you have done 
some studying. Are you a linguist? the 
linguistic knowledge did not come of 
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itself. You have done something to cul- 
tivate your love of literature, your knowl- 
edge of mathematics, your understand- 
ing of French or German or Latin or 
Greek. What have you done to cultivate 
love? Do you expect that will grow of 
itself? What have you done to cultivate 

ace? Do you expect that will grow 
of itself? If the mosquitoes are about, 
we put up our mosquito nets and keep 
them out as well as we can, and when 
one and another gets in we kill him 
if we can get at him; but when cares 
are buzzing around our ears, we let 
them all come in and sting, and then 
wonder we are not peaceful. We must 
learn how to cultivate the fruits of 
the Spirit. That is to say, we must see 
what are the things that retard growth 
and avoid them. Are you selfish, you 
must study the question how love can be 
cultivated. Let the grace be what it may, 
you cannot say, Go to, I will make it; 
neither can you say, It is no matter, it 
will come of itself. 

Fruits grow. Fruits grow from within. 
But fruits do not grow from within with- 
out cultivation. Therefore, whatever 
will hinder this fruit-culture must be 
avoided ; whatever will help it must be 
accepted, taken, utilized. ‘ Finally, breth- 
ten, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honorable, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think, THINK on these things.” 
Disposition—what is that? The general 
has made a certain disposition of his 
forces. He has placed here the artillery, 
here the infantry, here the cavalry, 
teady for an attack. We fight our bat- 
tles too much as those that fight a battle 
with a mob, without disposition; we let 
our thoughts wander whitker they will, 
or direct them only to intellectual culture, 
or only to social culture, or only to business 
success. In this, says Paul, you are mis- 
taken ; whatsoever things are just, what- 
Soever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honorable, whatsoever things are of 
good report, if there be any virtue, any 
Praise, think on these things. Take the 
things that will make you bear fruit. You 
are easily irritated. Put yourself into 
Companionship that promotes peace. If 
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you are cynical, you like to read Dean 
Swift; but Dean Swift is just the writer 
you are not to read if you are cynical; if 
you are cynical, read the writer who will 
feed your hope. If you are combative, 
read the writer who will teach you self- 
restraint. Look for the literature which 
will develop the spirit, and out of the 
spirit the fruit of life will grow. In your 
companionship avoid those men and 
women who stimulate you in the wrong 
direction. Read over, when you go home, 
this text of ours; then take this cata- 
logue of virtues and think of the m—love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gent eness, 
meckness, faith, temperance. What com- 
panionship feeds your spirit in these 
things ? what books cultivate these quali- 
ties? what sort of life helps you, and 
what hinders and embarrasses you? 
Choose the one; eschew the other. 

But there is something yet more. These 
fruits of the spirit—fruits, that is, of man’s 
own spirit, living and life-giving—are fruits 
of the Spirit of God dwelling in man. 
For this is the teaching of the Bible, pre- 
eminently of the New Testament, em- 
phatically of Paul—that life comes, not 
by a series of volitions, but by a process 
of divine growth, from an_ indwelling 
divine life. We graft ourselves on God ; 
then God comes into us; and his life 
flows spontaneously, like sap in the grafted 
branch. ‘“ Walk in the spirit,” says Paul 
to the Galatians, “ and ye shall not fulfill 
the desires of the flesh.” That is the 
secret, then. Walk with God, and then 
God’s life will fill our life with his Spirit. 
Do not say, “I have a temper, I will 
keep it down ;” “ I have an appetite, I will 
keep it down ;” “I have a pride, I will 
keep it down ;” “I am vain, I will keep it 
down.” That is better than nothing. 
That is being a Jew, and being a Jew is a 
great deal better than being a pagan. But 
that is not Paul’s way; it is this: **‘ Walk 
in the spirit, and you will no longer fulfill 
the lusts of the flesh.” You will get a 
new life, and the new life will sweep away 
the old life, and you will live spontane- 
ously the divine life because God is living 
in you. 

The commentators discuss the ques- 
tion: When Paul speaks of the spirit, 
does he mean spirit in man, or does he 
mean the Holy Spirit—the Spirit of God? 
Sometimes they say he means one, and 
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sometimes they say he means the other; 
but I am inclined to think, in a great 
many cases, he means both, and he hardly 
knows which he means. A little child 
is sulky and cross, and the mother takes 
the child up into her lap, and talks 
with it, and reasons with it, and pours 
something of her own life into it. By and 
by the pouting lips begin to draw into 
a pleasanter expression, and the child 
brushes the tears from its eyes, and the 
frown is smoothed from the brow, and 
the little child jumps down and runs away, 
playing. Whose spirit is in the child— 
mother’s or child’s? Both. The mother’s 
spirit in the child’s, The soldiers are 
fleeing away in panic, and Sheridan meets 
them, and halts them, and bids them turn 
the other way, and they gather up their 
thrown-down muskets and follow after 
him, and pluck victory out of defeat. 
Whose spirit makes this possible? Sher- 
idan’s? Yes. But Sheridan cou'd not 
do it unless Sheridan’s spirit was in the 
spirit of the soldiers. They got his spirit, 
and it is his spirit in their spirit that wins 
victory. 

This is the influence of a newspaper. 
One reading of a newspaper makes 
very little difference; but if a man has 
been taking a newspaper for ten years, 
he begins to think a good deal as the 
newspaper thinks and feel a good deal 
as the newspaper feels. Is it bilious and 
dyspeptic, you will see him growing bilious 
and dyspeptic. Is it optimistic and hope- 
ful, you will see his difficulties clearing 
away and he himself growing brighter 
and more cheerful. This is the value of 
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preaching. I sometimes wonder wiicther 
a single sermon does any good. ‘! hen | 
draw courage from the fact that the 
preacher does not stop with a singie ser. 
mon—he goes on preaching Sunday after 
Sunday; and the congregation go away, 
forgetting the sermon, week-day after week- 
day. But let the preacher have time 
enough, and by and by a little of his spirit 
will come into their spirit, to make it bet- 
ter or to make it worse, according to the 
quality of his spirit. So God tekes the 
pouting child up into his arms, and the 
child climbs up there and grumbles his 
grumble into the ear of God, and pres- 
ently comes down and goes away witha 
new spirit. Whose, God’sorhis? God’s 
spirit in him. The panic-stricken Chris- 
tian, fleeing from his duty, takes at night 
his New Testament and reads some few 
words from Christ’s life, and kneels down 
to pray to Christ and talk with him a few 
minutes. He starts into his duties the 
next day with a new courage. Whose 
spirit is it, Christ’s spirit or his spirit? 
Christ’s spirit in his spirit. And so this 
is the last remark. If you want to live a 
joyful, peaceful, loving, gentle, good life, 
walk with God; and walk with the men 
who walk with God, and read the books 
that have Gods life in them, and think 
the thoughts of God after him ; and, little 
by little, the seeds that will be planted 
will be watered and vivified and fed, and 
on your life will hang, like the fruits on 
the tree, love, joy, peace, gentleness, good- 
ness, meekness, temperance, faith; and 
you will never know how they came 
there. 


The Debs Co-operative Commonwealth 


From a Special Correspondent 


N June 17 the American Railway 
() Union, perhaps the most power- 
ful organization of labor ever 
formed, went quietly out of existence. Its 
chief claim to public notice rested on the 
great railroad strike of 1894, in which a 
million dollars’ worth of property was de- 
stroyed, scores of lives were lost, and 
thousands of men were kept idle for 
months. 
The American Railway Union was dis- 
solved because Eugene V. Debs, who was 


its vital spark, came to the concius.on 
that strikes could not succeed. 

“ Labor unions cannot be maintained,” 
he declared in a recent speech, “ without 
strikes. Strikes involve a resort to force. 
Corporate power has learned to meet 
force with force, and, with the leverage 0! 
unlimited means and the ability to invoke 
the aid of the law, the workmen can 
never win.” 

For this reason Mr. Debs, since the 
disastrous close of the great strike, with 
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its train of legal processes and imprison- 
ments, has been formulating other plans 
for industrial regeneration. The result is 
the “Social Democracy of America ”—a 
co-operative commonwealth. 

Mr. Debs laid his plans before the 
final session of the American Railway 
Union, and they were adopted almost 
without opposition, the officers and many 
of the members of the old organizaiion 
furnishing the foundation for the new. 
The Social Democracy starts out, there- 
fore, with a directory closely in sympathy 
with industrial advancement and _thor- 
oughly skilled in the organization of 
laboring men. Its President is Mr. Debs, 
its Vice-President is James Hogan, and its 
Secretary and Treasurer is Sylvester Keli- 
her, all of whom were officers in the 
American Railway Union. 

The Social Democracy is distinctly 
socialistic. Its objects and purposes are 
set forth briefly in the following ‘“‘ demands 
for immediate relief” adopted at an early 
meeting of the organization : 


1. The public ownership of all industries 
controlled by monopolies, trusts, and combines. 

2, The public ownership of all railroads, 
telegraphs, telephones, all means of transpor- 
tation, communication, water-works, gas, elec- 
tric plants, and all other utilities. 

3. The public ownership of all gold, silver, 
copper, lead, coal, iron, and all other mines; 
also all oil and gas wells. 

4, Reduction of the hours of labor in pro- 
portion to the progress of production. 

5, The undertaking of public works and im- 
provements for the employment of the unem- 
ployed, the public credit to be utilized for 
that purpose. 

6. All useful inventions to be free to all, 
the inventor to be remunerated by the public. 

7. The establishment of postal savings- 
banks, 

8. The adoption of the initiative and the 
referendum, the imperative mandate, and pro- 
portional representation. 


The platform of the Commonwealth de- 
clares that the “ producer is separated from 
his product,” that the fruits of his labor are 
“appropriated by the owners of the means 
at production,” and that this system is 
‘gradually extinguishing the middle class ” 
and leaving only the “ great class of workers 
and the small class of great employers and 
capitalists.” To this fact the declaration 
traces the existence of a class “ that cor- 
tupts the Government, alienates public 
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property, public franchises, aad public 
functions, and holds the mightiest of na- 
tions in abject dependence.” 

‘“‘ We therefore call upon all citizens,” 
says the declaration, “‘to unite under the 
banner of the Social Democracy of 
America, so that we may be able to con- 
quer capitalism by making use of our po- 
litical liberty, and by taking possession 
of the public power so that we may put 
an end to the present barbarous struggle 
by the abolition of capitalism, by the res- 
toration of land, and of all the means of 
production, transportation, and distribu- 
tion, to the people of the collective body, 
and the substitution of the co-operative 
commonwealth for the present state of 
planless production, industrial war, and 
social disorder; a commonwealth which, 
although it will not make all men equal 
physically or mentally, will give to every 
worker the free exercise and full benefit 
of his faculties, multiplied by all the mod- 
ern factors of civilization, and ultimately 
inaugurate the universal brotherhood of 
man.” 

Mr. Debs’s plan for accomplishing these 
objects is, in brief, to found a co-oper- 
ative colony in one of the newer States of 
the Union, and to obtain, as soon as pos- 
sible, full political control of the govern- 
ment machinery. This accomplished in 
one State, Mr. Debs is sanguine that the 
commonwealth idea will rapidly spread. 
A committee of three members of the or- 
ganization will soon visit Washington 
State, Utah, and Texas in the hope of 
finding a suitable location for the colony. 
It is understood that the Governor of 
Washington has invited the Common- 
wealth to make its home in that State. As 
soon as the means are in hand—and Mr. 
Debs feels confident of having plenty of 
money before fall—a small colony of picked 
men will be sent out to begin the farming 
operations for the colony. A few carpen- 
ters will accompany them to build tempo- 
rary shelters. With the growth of the 
colony and the erection of comfortable 
homes, other artisans will be sent out: 
shoemakers to provide the colony shoes, 
tailors to dress the workers, and mer- 
chants to keep the colony stores. Whether 
or not the first colony will march to its new 
home after the manner of Coxey’s army 
Mr. Debs has not yet decided, but he 
rather inclines to this mode of emigration. 
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“Tt will weed out all the lazy and 
worthless ones,” he says. 

At present the Commonwealth is busy 
perfecting its organization. Central head- 
quarters will be located in Chicago; and 
local branches, limited to a membership 
of 500 men each, will be established 
throughout the country. These branches 
will be united in State unions, each of 
which will be entitled to send delegates 
to the National body. A board of direct- 
ors will have power to enact all laws gov- 
erning the Commonwealth, and to provide 
for their enforcement. 

As yet the support of the Common- 
wealth is mostly on paper. Mr. Debs is 
receiving daily four or five hundred let- 
ters expressing sympathy in the work, 
and offering either to join the colony or 
to help it financially. Some of these let- 
ters contain inclosures of small amounts 
of money. Outside of these inconse- 
quential subscriptions, Mr. Debs has had 
no assurances of financial belp. He will 
rely, in any event, on the dues and assess- 
mentscollected from branch organizations, 
from which he expects to get at least 
$25,000 a month, This would seem a 
gross overestimate if Mr. Debs’s genius 
as an organizer had not been tested in 
the past. Indeed, Secretary Keliher an- 
nounced 249 applications for charters 
from towns outside of Chicago before the 
central body was three days old. A paper 
to be known as the “ Social Democrat” 
will be published monthly, beginning 
July 1. It will be devoted entirely to the 
advancement of the Commonwealth idea. 
More than twenty socialistic societies and 
labor organizations of Chicago already 
have expressed sympathy with the new 
Commonwealth, and recently sent dele- 
gates to its meetings. 

Recent assertions have been made that 
Edward Bellamy, Henry D. Lloyd, the 
Rev. Myron Reed, of Denver, and other 
well known men are persgnally interested 
in the scheme, but I was unable to find 
that they had even given Mr. Debs the 
benefit of their sympathy. Ex-Governor 
Waite, of Colorado, is lending his counsel 
and assistance, and Mr. Debs asserts that 
other prominent men, whose names he is 
not yet at liberty to make known, have 
espoused the cause. 

The Social Democracy is Mr. Debs, 
and Mr. Debs is the Social Democracy. 
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He has launched his Commonwealth, and 
there is no doubt that he could secure 
from Chicago alone an army of hundreds 
of men who would willingly follow him 
three thousand miles across the continent, 
if he was ready to start to-morrow. This 
power of leadership is Mr. Debs’s genius, 
the element in the Commonwealti: idea 
that gains for it serious consideration 
where Coxey and his army found only 
ridicule. And yet Mr. Debs and Mr. 
Coxey have much in common, although 
their plans for ameliorating the condition 
of the worker are different. They are 
both men of small training in the founda- 
tions of education, although of naturally 
vigorous and inventive minds. They have 
both read deeply, albeit one-sidedly, and, 
having elaborated a system of reform, they 
both have the genius for setting it in motion. 

As a young man Mr. Debs was a fire- 
man. He took a prominent part in the 
organization of labor un‘ons, and became 
Grand Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Brotherhood of -Locomotive Firemen, a 
position which he filled for thirteen years, 
During his administration his organiza- 
tion went through the prolonged struggle 
of the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
strike. Mr. Debs served one term in the 
Indiana Legislature and two terms as 
city clerk of his native town of Terre 
Haute. On June 20, 1893, the American 
Railway Union was organized. 

Mr. Debs, who has reached the age of 
forty-one years, is a tall, spare man, with 
a doming forehead and blue eyes. He 
wears always an air of gentleness, almost 
embarrassment, but everything he says is 
intensely earnest. After speaking to an 
audience of workingmen he goes away 
with their complete confidence, a confi- 
dence which can be inspired only bya 
born leader of men. Besides being highly 
imaginative and enthusiastic, Mr. Debs 
has the more practical quality of being 
able to do an enormous amount of hard 
work. These are some of the things 
which must be taken into consideration 
when discussing his plans. The firm 
and unshakable belief of the members 
of the new Commonwealth that the pro 
posed colony will be a success is only an 
echo of their absolute confidence in Mr. 
Debs and in his power as a leader and 
organizer. 

Ray S. BAKER. 
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The Higher Life of Geneva 


By Louis Wuarin 


., Professor of Sociology in the University of Geneva 


It is known that habit blunts impressions. Yet the writer 
has always thought that the enjoyment of his city’s beauty 
makes that city only the more precious to him. Willingly 
he believes what Dumas géve has somewhere said, that 
‘Geneva is, after Naples, one of the most happily situated 
towns in the world.” Ruskin, too, has written: 

I am more thankful through every year of my life that I was 
born in London, near enough to Geneva to reach it easily. The 
Genevans are pious, learned, and busy to a man, to a woman, 
to a boy, to a girl, progressing to and fro, mostly on their fee 
and only where they have business. And this bird’s-nest of a 

ee ee place to-be the xe of religious and social thought ard 
physical beauty to all living Europe! : 

Here, however, I feel embarrassed because the compliment is no longer paid to 
nature, but to man—and man is deficient. The first emotion which comes to a 
citizen anywhere must be much. like the confession of the publican in the parable. 

Geneva is the capital of one of the twenty-two cantons, the union ot which makes the 
Swiss Confederation, and is in a little territory of about twelve square miles. The urdan 
agglomeration consists of about 80,000 souls ; that of the entire little canton, 110,000. 

An especially interesting fact is that Geneva occupies an intermediate place be- 

tween two extremes, It is the smallest of the large cities and the Jargest of the 
small cities. There is an advantage in this, and an equal advantage in the fact that, 
despite over two hundred millionaires—in francs—the extremes of wealth and poverty 
are equalized as in few other places. These and other attractions explain the large 
proportion of foreigners settled here, among 
whom the French naturally predominate. 
No wonder, for the Canton of Geneva 
makes an indentation into France. About 
a hundred foreigners are yearly admitted 
to citizenship. Geneva is a kind of 
crucible, where the French, German, and 
Italian elements are constantly mingled. 

The city is picturesquely framed. On 
one side are the last Alpine chains, with 
Mont Blanc, a sky profile of the Napoleon 
head; on the other, the Jura range, a long 
unbroken wall. Geneva presides over the 
exit of the Rhone, whose waters have be- 
come a deep blue-green from their long 
sojourn in Lake Leman; but the river has 
hot run a mile in its course towards Lyons 
before it becomes enlarged by the waters 
ofthe Arve, a muddy stream often stronger 
than the Rhone, and born in Savoy under 
Mont Blanc. The well-known Geneva 
professor and philosopher, Henri Frédéric 
Amiel, at times a poet, has sung of that 

Hymen étrange: 
Oi l'un apporte son flot bleu ; 
L’autre, sa fange. OLD COSTUME OF THE CANTON OF =—" 
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Prasident of the Council of State 
(Cantonal Government of Geneva). 
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To gain the country there are abundant 
opportunities by means of the ubiquitous 
tramways. Numerous public promenades 
give air and light. The many shaded 
quays; the island of Rousseau (at the 
place where the Rhone leaves the lake), 
with its statue of Jean Jacques in the 
midst of old poplars ; the Bastions, on the 
edge of which is the University; the 
plain of Plainpalais, and, beyond, the Bois 
de la Batie, a beautiful park overlooking 
the junction of the Rhone and the Arve; 
then, near the lake, the Ariana, a superb 
inclosure with a fine museum (the gift to 
the town of a generous Genevan), from 
which one enjoys an incomparable view 
of Mont Blanc—all these places belong 
even to the poorest. 

The old city has a just claim to age. 
Julius Caesar speaks of it in his Commen- 
taries “‘ De Bello Gallico.” The Helve- 
tians wanted to make use of a bridge 
across the Rhone with a view of emigrat- 
ing into Gaul, but the Roman general 
prevented them. The tower, called Ce- 
sar’s tower (also called the Tour de I’Ile), 
on an island in the Rhone, marks the 
place where the bridge doubtless stood. 
If Cesar had not stopped the Helvetians, 
the barbarian invasion would have oc- 
curred a few centuries earlier than it 
actually did. 

There are not many towns existing at 
that epoch which have preserved their 
original names, but there are two, at least, 
in western Europe. One is Rome; the 
other, Geneva; both standing after nearly 
two thousand years of changes which have 
not inconsiderably altered the face of the 
world. But this is not the only resem- 
blance between the two cities. We have 
to do here with two religious capitals: 
the first, the capital of Catholicism ; the 
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J. GOURD M. 
Rector of the University of Geneva. 


THEOPHILE DUFOLR 
Director of the Public Library of the 

City of Geneva. 
second, the capital of Reform d Christian- 
ity, consequently Rome’s rival —a Protest: 
ant Rome, as it has been called. 

In reality, that which made the higher 
life of Geneva was the Reformation. The 
French Protestants, Farel, Calvin, Beze, 
came here to accomplish the great work 
to which their country (unified by the 
Latin genius, and, bes‘des, delivered to 
princes who were satisfied with a church 
indulgent to their vices and always ready 
to grant them absolution) showed itself 
inimical. Soon others, proscribed, came 
in great numbers from France, Italy, even 
from England, to seek a refuge in the old 
town. This first made Geneva a conflu- 
ent where was mingled much noble ddris 
of time’s misfortunes; for it may be ob- 
served that the refugees were not vulgar 
folk; the selection made by the Roman 
persecutors represented, on the contrary, 
the better classes, ment .lly and morally. 

The Reformers educated in the Roman 
Church were by no means in the modem 
sense apostles of the liberty of conscience. 
Like their one-time co-religionists, they 
thought that it was a part of the civil 
power to impose respect for religious rule. 
Hence the explanation of the burning of 
Servetus, the distinguished and unfortu- 
nate Spanish doctor, regarded by the Prot 
estants of that time as a_ blasphemer. 
The Reformation, however, advanced to 
a recognition of the right to individual 
interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, and 
this opened the way to a new conception 
of liberty. The ashes of Servetus were 
hardly cold before eloquent voices raised 
themselves in Geneva itself against the 
conduct of the Protestant bigots. We had 
here in Sébastien Castellion the Roget 
Williams of our country. 

If anything can make one indulgent 
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Editor of the “ Journal de Genéve,” 
one of the best newspapers in Europe. 
towards the fathers of Protestantism in 
their errors, it is their preoccupation to 
exalt God’s name and to diminish man’s. 
They did not want to be other than ser- 
vants of the Most High. They cried, 
“We all have one King, the Lord!” 
Hence they were the enemies of pomp, of 
hierarchy, of privilege. Tréy founded in 
the Church a democracy, which, from that 
ecclesiastical fortress, must needs invade 
secular life in general. Being democrats 
in religion, they had to become democrats 
—égalitarians—in politics. Geneva re- 
mained an independent republic until the 
beginning of this century (Rousseau 
proudly signed his works “Citizen of 
Geneva”), when she joined her fortunes 
to the rest of the Swiss cantons; but it was 
not until the radical revolution of 1846 
that the town’s walls were razed. The 
victors of 1846, headed by James Fazy, 
kept themselves long and somewhat des- 
poticaliy in power, but they had finally to 
give way before the continued progress 
of the higher life—namely, of democracy. 
The radicalism of the past is often the 
conservatism of to-day. The cantonal 
and municipal application of the referen- 
dum, the right of popular initiative, and, 
above all, the introduction of propor- 
tional representation, are eloquent ele- 
ments of political righteousness at Geneva. 
The last element has here, in the venerable 
philosopher, Professor Ernest Naville, its 
most distinguished advocate, and it is 
from Geneva that the idea has gone forth 
Into all Switzerland, where it has taken 
an invincible hold, ready now to make its 
tour of the world. 
In 1559 Calvin gave to Geneva a col- 
lege, and later added to it an academy 
(the terms are usually reversed with you 
in America), now the University of Ge- 
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neva Red Cross. Mayor of Geneva, Director of the 


“Forces Motrices.”’ 
neva. Its first rector or president was 
Théodore de Béze. Its students exceed 
in number those at any other Swiss uni- 
versity. There are twice as many for- 
eigners and Swiss as Genevans proper 
studying here. The number of Ameri- 
cans is increasing. A capital 7ésumé of 
the University’s history has just been pre- 
pared by a writer well known in America, 
Dr. Charles Borgeaud,’ the author of 
“The Rise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England ” and “ Adoption and 
Amendment of Constitutions in Europe 
and America.” The University believes 
in co-education, and there is a constantly 
larger contingent of young women stu- 
dents. This very year, for the first time, 
a woman lectured as privat docent, and to 
your honor be it said that she is an Ameri- 
can. 

The old Huguenots were wont to say, 
‘*The Republic is at college,” and so, 
with time, Calvin’s college (your academy) 
has had to transform itself. It now in- 
cludes four departments: the classics, 
business studies (7éa/e), technical studies, 
and pedagogics. 

The public schools of Geneva deserve 
special mention, since no less than a 
quarter of the cantonal budget is devoted 
to them. Public instruction, with its 
three degrees, primary, secondary, supe- 
rior, was formerly under the control of 
the Protestant ‘“‘ Compagnie de Pasteurs,” 
but is now controlled by the Government, 
the department having as its head one of 
the seven members of the Executive 
Power. A restrained degree of autonomy 


1 Dr. Borgeaud is the lecturer on Swiss Constitutional 
History in the University. He speaks from a broad, 
comparative point of view, not only to Swiss but also to 
Anglo-Saxon students, who are in the same trend of de- 
veloping popular government, and whose political his- 
tory has also been the subject of his researches. 
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is accorded to the University, but the 
direction of the inferior departments is, 


unfortunately, almost exclusively, admin- 
istrative. 

The various municipal schools of de- 
sign have long enjoyed a merited reputa- 
tion even beyond our frontiers; to them 
has now been added a School of Indus- 


trial Arts. Then come the Schools of 
Watchmaking, of Commerce, of Chemis- 
try, and of Horticulture. Geneva’s Bo- 
tanical Garden was founded by the great 
Candolle. There is also the Alpine Gar- 
den, which protects from eradication al- 
pine flowers and plants by replacing them 
with products obtained by seed. 

After 1846 the cantonal government in- 
stituted evening free lectures on various 
topics, and these lectures have continued 
every winter without interruption. They 
constituted an interesting endeavor in 
“university extension” long before the 
movement became popular elsewhere. In 
the rural part of the canton the system is 
represented by various series of lessons for 
adults, the programme being prepared 
with reference to their special needs. 
Again, the Swiss Society of Public Wel- 


fare has in Geneva one of its cantonal 
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sections, and has sometimes launched im- 
portant political movements by means of 
its free lectures. 

In addition to official establishments of 
education, there is the Society of Arts, 
which has its home at the Athénée, a fine 
building, due to the munificence of the 
Eynard family. The Society’s different 
departments include public talks and con- 
ferences on science, art, agriculture, and 
industries, notably watchmaking. The 
Institut National Genevois, with the help 
of a Government appropriation, pursues 
analogous ends, adding to the rest de- 
partments of litera‘ure, political economy, 
and moral science. The Eynard family, 
just mentioned, once possessed a fine 
palace, now municipal property, in which 
occur Official receptions, and where vat!- 
ous schools of art and museums finda 
home. 

Geneva is justly proud of her great 
Conservatory of Music, the more so as 
its handsome building was the gift of a 
public-spirited Genevan, Francis Bartho- 
loni, who had made his fortune in build- 
ing the first railways in France. There 
are also several excellent private consetv- 
atories. Special mention should be made 
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of the superb Opera-House, erected with 
the money left to Geneva by the Duke of 
Brunswick (whose mausoleum in the Place 
des Alpes is so conspicuous). ° This thea- 
ter costs the municipal taxpayers 200,000 
francs ($40,000}a year. 

Genevan journalism has been of no 
slight help to her higher life. The wide- 
ly known “Journal de Genéve,” under 
the editorship of the late Jacques Adert 


(formerly Professor of Greek in the Uni-’ 


versity), conquered a deserved rank among 
the first organs of European public opin- 
jon, and its present editor, M. Marc De- 
brit, lends it the prestige of a remarkable 
political pen. Other dailies are the justly 
popular “ Tribune,” the prope.ty of an 
American, Mr. Bates, settled at Geneva; 
the “Genevois”’ (ultra radical); and the 
“ Courrier” (Catholic). Of weeklies there 
are the “ Patrie Suisse ” and the “ Papil- 
lon,” the latter edited by an American, 
Mr. Brooke. The ‘ Semaine Religieuse ” 
is in the able charge of M. Francis Cha- 
ponniere. 

The illustrious Bonivard, the “ prisoner 
of Chillon,” bequeathed his books to 
found what has become the Public Li- 
brary of Geneva. At the entrance stands 
a colossal Egyptian statue, one of the 
“finds” of the Genevan orientalist, Profes- 


‘a great swe2tness. 


sor Edouard Naville. The now vast libra- 
ry also comprises several thousand man- 
uscripts, illuminated missals, maps, and 
medals, besides a remarkable gallery of 
250 portraits of distinguished Genevese, 
among them being Calvin, Rousseau, 
Necker (the Finance Minister of Louis 
XVI.), the two Aubignés—one the com- 
panion of Henri IV., the other the recent 
historian of the Reformation ; Saussure, 
who first opened the way to Mont Blanc; 
the publicist Mallet-Dupan, the liberal an- 
tagonist of the French Revolution ; Gen 
eral Dufour, the Commander of the Swiss 
troops in 1847, and—George Eliot! The 
last named, returning from Italy after the 
death of her father, spent several months 
in the family of a painter, M. d’Albert 
Durade, and he it was who portrayed her 
sympathetic features. Her blue eyes have 
No one then had any 
suspicion that Miss Evans was a writer. 
It is mortifying to state that all these treas-__ 
ures are still kept in a non-fireproof build- 
ing. Geneva was last year the seat of 
the “ Second National Swiss Exhibition,” 
the first one having taken place at Zurich 
in 1883. Itwas a splendid manifestation 
of the practical and artistic activity of a 
small people, very quaint and original, 
too. The visitor of a scientific turn of 
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mind observed what was called ‘“ The 
Pavillon Raoul Pictet.” M. Pictet is one 
of the great names of this hour; he is 
about fifty, and made himself known 
through his studies for the production of 
artificial.cold and ice, applied to industry 
and therapeutics. Born and brought up 
at Geneva, and for a time Professor at 
the Geneva University, he has spent the 
last ten years or so at Berlin. 

In regard to 
Geneva’s com- | eZ 
merce, it is 
well known that 
watchmaking, 
introduced by 
the Protestant 
refugees, has 
long had its 
chief home in 
this city. Much 
jewelry is also 
manufactured 
—also a tradi- 
tional trade— 
and admirable 
music - boxes. 
For some years 
the municipal- 
ity has utilized 
the motive 
forces of the 
Rhone waters, 
captured in two 
places. With 
this the city 
governmentfur- 
nishes power to 
the whole town 
and to a part 
of the country. 
The last tur- 
bine-mill built 
has some 12,000 
horse - power. 
This resource 
must contribute 
greatly to the 
development of domestic industries, since 
the power to run a sewing or a printing 
machine will cost but a trfle. The 
director of the “ Forces Motrices” is M. 
Théodore Turrettini, Mayor of Geneva 
and Consulting Ergineer of the Niagara 
Falls Water-Power Works. 

The exercise of philanthropy is assur- 
edly a marked, Genevan feature. What 
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The autograph of a man nearly ninety years old. M. Naviile has 
been not only a distinguished Professor in the Theological Department 
of the University of Geneva, but has long been the acknowledged leader 
in Electoral Reform, especially in the system of Proportional Represen- 
tation, now in successful use in Geneva and in most of Switzerland. For 
an article by him on that subject see The Outlook, Vol. LV., page 342. 
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services have been rendered by our insti- 
tutions of social amelioration, such as 
savings-banks, popular banks, banks ‘or 
loans on securities (official pawnshops), 
assurance and co-operative societies! (o- 
operative shops have been organized with 
an admirable knowledge of the subject 
by M. Edmond Pictet, a devoted cit!zen, 
who gives the best part of his time to 
superintend these enterprises. There 
must also be 
mentioned the 
Cuisines Pop- 
ulaires (Peo- 
ple’s _Restau- 
rants) which 
supply excellent 
food at lowest 
prices. Vari- 
ous societies 
occupy _ them- 
selves with the 
question of lodg- 
ings — though 
the need for any 
such work is 
less in Geneva 
than in most 
places. Among 
the successes is 
the Asile de 
Nuit for the 
homeless poor. 
The Auk Tge de 
Famille is in- 
tended for pec- 
ple who can 
afford to pay 
a little. Some 
labor __ institu- 
tions not only 
furnish _ situa- 
tions to work- 
ers, but often a 
temporary em- 
ployment, thus 
preventing beg- 
ging. The can- 
ton supports a special bureau for gov- 
ernesses. Protection to girls is a fea- 
ture of Genevan philanthropy which has 
several manifestations ; one is the post: 
ing of signs at railway stations directing 
young women to trust no one offering 
lodging, work, or information, but to 
apply to the woman agent of a pro 
tective society waiting for each train at 
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the station. There are many institutions, 
such as Ze Secours, an asylum for girls 
requiring vigilant care; such as Le Re- 
fuge,a refuge indeed to thesinning. The 
British and Continental Federation, a 
society organized for the suppression of 
social impurity, has its headquarters at 
Geneva. Here is also the central bureau 
of the International Committee of the 
Blue Cross Temperance Society, and that 
of the World’s Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. 

Under the rather equivecal name of 
Hospice Général, Geneva possesses a fund 


WAITRESSES READY FOR THE NOON TRADE AT THE “f CUISINES POPULAIRES ” 


dowed by Baron and Baroness de Roths- 
child, whose superb country-seat is close 
to Geneva on the hill of Pregny. From 
this height one perceives near by Voltaire’s 
chateau at Ferney, and, further off, Ma- 
aame de Staél’s at Coppet. Across the 
lake from Pregny is Cologny, where is the 
Villa Diodati. The Diodati were illustri- 
ous Italian refugees, of whom one was the 
celebrated translator of the Bible into 
Italian. They had intimate relations with 
John Milton, who, after visiting Galileo in 
Italy, visited them here, and is reported 
to have declared that in Geneva he had 


OR LOW-PRICED 


RESTAURANTS 


of nearly five million francs ($1,060,000), 
the interest of which is devoted to neces- 
sitous families, orphans, and old people. 
The official Cantonal Hospital is supple- 
mented by other hospitals for children, 
for women, for convalescents, the Butini 
Hospitals, and by the usual asylums for 
incurables, for orphans, for the deaf and 
dumb, and for the insane. Noble work 
has been done by societies which send 
children to the country for a change of 
air and consumptives to the mountain 
cures. \ free clinic has been established 
and a hospital for the blind built and en- 


discovered his ideal theocratic common- 
wealth. Later, Lord Byron rented the 
Diodati place, whither his friend Shelley 
used to come from his own villa. It was 
on a yacht excursion which the two poets 
made to Villeneuve that Byron wrote his 
‘“* Prisoner of Chillon.”’ F 

It would be use’ess to enumerate all of 
the many endeavors which belong to 
Genevan philanthropy, but there is one 
which must not be passed by. It is the 
Bureau Central de Bienfaisance, which 
seeks to aid the poor, and therefore en- 
joins on its members the renouncing of 








DR. CHARLES BORGEAUD M. 
Professor in the University of Geneva 
and the author of well-known books 
individual alms given "without inquiry. 
The directors obtain speedy information 
about the persons appealing to public 
generosity, deceptions are discovered, and 
the deserving poor thus more efficaciously 

aided. 

Among the initiatives with which Ge- 
neva honors herself in the domain of hu- 
manitarianism the Red Cross must find 
prominent place-—a work which owes 
much to its long-time President, M. Gus- 
tave Moynier. It has realized an idea 
put forth for the first time in a book of 
the Genevan Henri Dunant, *‘ Un Souvenir 
de Solférino.”” Nor does one forget the 


THE MUNICIPAL “ FORCES MOTRICES,” GATHERING WATER-PUWER FROM THE RIVER RIONE 


FRANCIS CHAPONNIERE M. L. L. 
Editor of ‘‘ La Semaine Religieuse” 


ROCH AT 
Founder of the Biue Cross Temper- 
ance Society in Switzerland 
memorable solution of the Alabama con- 
troversy obtained at Geneva by a first 
notable example of international arbitra- 
tion. At the City Hall there is the now 

historic Alabama Chamber. 

This mention of the City Hall brings 
to mind the Cathedral of St. Peter near 
by, a venerable edifice, which incar- 
nates the political as well as the religious 
past of the old Republic. There it was 
where the people voted the acceptance of 
the Reformation, instituted by the minis- 
try of Farel; there it was where, shortly 
after, the voice of Calvin thundered; 
there it was where, up to the beginning 
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of this century, the 
united citizens elect- 
ed their magistrates 
and voted their laws. 
The readers of Rous- 
seau’s ‘ Contrat So- 
cial” knowthatit was 
the remembrance of 
this spectacle which 
he had w.tnessed 
that inspired the gift- 
ed Genevan with the 
theory of direct de- 
mocracy. It has been 
reserved for Switzer- 
land to realize this 
dream. 

The simple read- 
ing of the names of 
streets during a walk 
in Geneva would 
bring to our minds 
some other men 
who have contribut- 
ed to her higher life 
of to-day. Among such names are those 
of Charles Bonnet, the philosopher and 
scientist; Sismondi, the historian and 
economist; Marc Monnier, the essayist ; 
the painters Calame and D’day; the 
pastelist Liotard ; the sculptors Pradier 
and Chaponniére; the engineers Colla- 
don and Favre; the novelists Topffer 
and Cherbuliez. Albert Gallatin, who 
became one of your statesmen, ought not 
to wait long before having a street cailed 
by his name in his native city. 

Despite the circumstances which have 
modified its character, the Protestant and 
democratic spirit—the higher life—in the 
town of Calvin and Rousseau breathes 
ever. Yet there have been obstacles en- 
countered in its pregress, and to-day they 
present themselves under a double aspect. 
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In the first place, 
there is a certain 
vulgar conservatism 
which always _in- 
vokes the status guo 
as a principle. To 
such believers the de- 
nouncing of abuses 
is an insult to their 
country. Do not re- 
mind them of the 
progress accomplish- 
ed elsewhere ;_ the 
reply is that they do 
not mind strangers 
copying them, but 
that they do not need 
lessons from others. 
The second ob- 
stacle to progress is 
the hate which cer- 
tain politicians often 
manifest towards 
moral reforms. At 
Geneva, as in the 
towns of the United States—and to them 
Geneva has a peculiar resemblance—the 
need of the time is to bring decent peo- 
ple to will and to dare that which is just 
and good, to rid themselves of their prej- 
udices, and to continue the war against 
unprincipled politicians. The introducticn 
into the municipality of proportional rep- 
resentation, doubling the benefits there of 
the referendum and the popular initiative, 
has already inflicted a severe blow on such 
men. Over the key and eagle which 
symbolize her independence, Geneva has 
on her armorial bearings this motto: 
POST TENEBRAS LUX 
Here is a programme to pursue, and with 
redoubled faith. So think some citizens 
of Geneva, among whom tke author of - 
these lines is happy to count himself. 
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Some Literary Associations of Geneva 
By Elbert Francis Baldwin 


No student of history or of literature can visit 
Geneva without being reminded of Calvin. Three 
hundred years ago and more Geneva realized the 
theologian’s second and permanent thought of a 
theocratic government ; to-day it realizes rather his 
first notion of a wide humanism and ours of as 
wide a Christian humanity. At one time he thought 
to follow after Reuchlin and Erasmus ; his ambition, 
as M. Borgeaud, the Genevan historian, says, was 
to rank himself with the humanists, and to march 
with them in that luminous path which the Re- 
naissance was then opening across a continent. In 
that age European thought, “ rejuvenated by one 
and the same breath, served by one and the same 
language, was ignoring the frontiers of nations.” 
That phrase describes the Geneva of to-day. It is 
the most international, and perhaps the most intelligent, city of Europe; political, 
ecclesiastical, and even social boundaries, limits, dividing walls, rigidities, seem 
ignored there more than elsewhere. Perhaps it is just as well, then, that we find no 
statue of Calvin in Geneva to remind us of Geneva’s narrower epoch—for the place 
was not always the synonym of light and liberty. However, be it said that the truth, 
as opposed to the error, in Calvinism still remains, and forms the sturdy backbone to 
a genuinely cosmopolitan town. This combination is an attractive one, and the title 


THE CALVIN MEDAL 


which Mr. Howells has given to Geneva, ‘‘ a small moralized Bostonian Paris,” fits it 


as well as any. 


Genevan literature has had its ups and downs, of course. Under Calvin, poetry 
had to be mostly of one kind, but prose fared better. The Reformer himself “ found 
time to write masterpieces of theological discussion which practically determined the 
serious prose style of the French language.” His seal thus rested, not only upon 
politics and theology, but upon literature itself. His style influenced the greatest 
manifestation of literature at Geneva during the two succeeding centuries—namely, 


in the pulpit. 


Calvin was the first Moderator of the 
famous ‘“‘ Compagnie des Pasteurs,” that 
tyranny under the name of “ good gov- 
ernment.” Its members were not only 
parsons and preachers in their profes- 
sional capacity of to-day; the members 
far outran any such capacity. They 
would not allow and did not allow the 
imprint or the introduction of anything 
contrary to Calvinistic doctrines. Under 
the name of the Consistory they formed 
themselves into a court before which all 
who were summoned, whether “sus- 
pects” or actual offenders, must appear. 
They had charge of all charitable insti- 
tutions, They had entire control of 
public instruction. 
Théodore de Béze was the first rector 
ofthe “ Académie ” (now the University), CARICATURE OF CALVIN 


and for such a position was better than Drawn in 1564 by Jacques Bourgoing de Nevers, one of his 
students at the “* Académie.” 555 
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Calvin, the founder, would have been. 
Béze was more conciliatory, more courtly, 
and especially as a theological professor 
he had a desirable distinction and dis- 
crimination. Calvin’scensoriousness had 
long since won for him the sobriquet of 
“‘the Accusative Case.” Even in that day 
his rigidity and intolerance, as well as his 
power and magistracy, were appreciated 
by those whom he taught. These qual:- 
ties appear in an old caricature of the 
Reformer, seated in his professorial chair. 
The caricature was made in 1564 by an 
irreverent student, Jacques Bourgoing de 
Nevers. Calvin’s lectures had attracted 
many hearers; so did Béze’s. The latter 
continued the former’s influence in litera- 
ture. We have from Béze excellent his- 
tories, biographies, and verses; his most 
important work was an editioa of the 
Greek Testament with a capital Latin 
translation; it affected the King James’s 
version, and had great popularicy. 

To the supposition that all students 
were required to give assent to articles 
of reiigion, M. Borgeaud says: “It is pooper 
averred that there were not a few students 1900-2860 
at the University who did not sign the ~The great Genevan theologian, commentator, reformer, edw- 
very narrow confession of faith. One cationist, and political dictator. 
was Sir Thomas Bedley, the celebrated founder of the Bodleian Library at Oxferd. 
His name is nowhere to be discovered in the Rector’s book. Yet in his autobiog- 
raphy Sir Thomas declares that he attended the lectures of Chevalier, Bérauld, Beze, 
and Calvin.” Another early student was John Knox. We learn, too, that Calvin 
was keen-sighted enough to establish a school preparatory to the Académie. Students 
received methodical instruction and were promoted from class to class, often under 
the control of their future professors. 

When Calvin had finisked his composite task, he 
had not only impressed his indiv:dual personality 
apparently for all time upon a “ Protestant Rome,” 
but had established Geneva as a rallying-point for 
the intellectual Protestant world. He had assured 
the city’s future by making it at once “a church, a 
school, and a fortress.” During his life and after- 
wards it was a church, a schcol, and a fortress of 
tyranny, but the kernel of democratic gcod finally 
broke through the hard shell cf bigctry and made cf 
Gereva the first stronghold of liberty. It took 
Rousseau as well as Calvin to do this. Her citizens 
may thus say more truly than ever that now, as then. 
Geneva stands “a watch-tower in the center of 
Europe.” , 

This growth was in the literary services of the 
University quite as much as in the services of 
Church cr State. So eminent were the men com 

nected with the Genevan institution that when, In 
First Rector cf Posi “* Académie,” 1795, the existence of the Académie was in peril by 
now the University. ’ reason of the French Revolution, Thomas Jefferson 
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proposed to the professors that they 
should come across to Richmond, in 
Virginia, and there found an educational 
institution, which would become later a 
national American university. ‘Teachers 
and professors remained true to Geneva, 
however, and as a result of such energy 
and fidelity ro State in Europe makes 
such proportional sacrifices for the edu- 
cation of its children. From a narrow 
foundation the University of Geneva has 
now become the broadest and the most cos- 
mopo:itan institution in all Europe. Like 
the rest of this Swiss city, it is a combina- 
tion of Frenchcleverness, adaptability, and 
practical common sense with a Teutonic 
breadth, painstakingness, and earnestness. 

The tourist visits the University, it 
may be, without realizing this distinction ; 
pethaps he visits the cathedral and other 
cld churches without realizir g that their 
puip.ts were a school for the formation of 
the style and eloquence of Geneva’s great- 
est son, Rousseau. Though the pupil 
surpassed his masters in both style and 
eloquence, it was to them that he owed all 
of the religious affirmations which he 
retained ‘in face of a negative and incred- 
ulous age.” In his turn Rousseau influ- 
enced Genevan preaching by the cultiva- 


THE SCHOOL FOUNDED BY CALVIN, 
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tion of a more natural sentiment. M. Guil- 
lot calls the result “ a mitigated and sweet- 
ened Rousseauism, with the addition of a 
few Christian dogmas,.”” But Rousseau’s 
destruction of the partition walls between 
the old families (c/foyens) and the poorer 
and less privileged people (dourgeois) was 
hardly due to the rather aristocraticaily 
inclined Compagnie des Pasteurs. Despite 
contrary tendencies, Calvin had done a 
good deal in democratizing Christianity ; 
with this example before him, two cen- 
turies later, Rousseau did as much and 
more with regard to politics. His spirit 
is seen as well as anywhere else in the 
Swiss government itself, and in the large 
realization already achieved of its noble 
motto: ‘“‘One for all; all for one.” 

We climb up the Grand’ Rue to the 
Louse where Jean Jacques first saw the day, 
and recall his whole unfortunate history, 
from the time when his refined mother 
died in giving him birth, to the time when 
he himself died so suddenly as to suggest 
a suspicion of suicide. He had a poor 
father indeed in the watchmaker-dancing- 
master. The child was “ protected ” by 
his unhuman aunts; they disapproved of 
his association with other boys. No won- 
der he became a recluse anda rusé. Then 
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an uncle apprenticed the shy and now sly 
Rousseau toa brutish engraver. Beatings 
became unendurable by and by, and the 
youth wandered away into Savoy. Here 
he was succored by a benevolent priest. 
In the “Confessions” we read: “ He 
received me kindly, warned me of Genevan 
heresy and of the authority of Holy Mother 
Church, and gave me some dinner. I 
could not find any answer to arguments 
which ended in this manner. I thought 
that priests, at whose houses one might 
dine so pleasantly, were at least worth as 
much as our ministers.” Yet the priest’s 
innocent suggestion led Rousseau straight 
into the first of his //azsons with women. 
Then came the stormy middle life. 

In 1754 we see the rather repentant 
Rousseau coming back; he had been 
away many years. We see him coming 
back, too, into the Protestant Church. We 
see him claiming citizenship. But, with 
all the love of country which he expressed 
in many ways, as does every true Swiss, 
the savage insubordination would not 
down, even though his ideas had now be- 
come enlarged. He gave vent to them 
with a sort of primeval power and passion. 
Prim Genevan society was stirred as never 
since Calvin’s day by ‘“‘ The New Héloise.” 
Political Geneva was stirred even more 
by“ The Social Contract ;” and, lastly, edu- 
cational Geneva found indignation and 
repulsion, but also a certain amount of 
heart-searching, in “Emile.” It was true 
that Rousseau’s sense of injustice and 
oppression had broken all rein, and that 
liberty had become partly license. Never- 
theless, some of the “‘common people” 
protested against the proposed public 
destruction of his works; the aristocratic 
Voltaireans of the hill, however, would 
not listen to them. All this comes to 
mind as we saunter past those patri- 
cian old houses on top of the hill, with 
their delightful gardens overlooking the 
Promenade de la Treille and the Corrate- 
tit. In 1763 Rousseau’s “Social Con- 
tract” and his “ Emile” were burnt by the 
hangman as being “ bold, scandalous, im- 
pious, and tending to destroy Christian 
religion and every government.” 

It was too late, however, for intoler- 
ance. ~Many of Rousseau’s notions might 
be repellent enough, in all conscience ; 
they might justly call forth such a reply 
as Voltaire sent to Rousseau on receiving 
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the latter’s “ Discourse on Inequality :”’ 
“ Sir, I have received your book against 
the whole human race. Never before was 
so much talent used in making us into 
brutes. After reading your book, one is 
seized with a wish to walk on all fours,” 
No matter how repulsive some of the ideas 
of the “ humanitarian misanthrope” might 
be, there were others that were noble and 
epoch-making. Geneva could not destroy 
liberalism by burning Rousseau’s books. It 
only advertised them the more. The pub- 
lication of those books changed the whole 
literary, philosophical, educational, politi- 
cal world, They were like great gushing 
streams in wild overflow, devastating as 
well as life-giving. They roughly com- 
pelled a return to Nature, let little men put 
up their little dikes as they would. Those 
books founded the Romantic school in 
literature. They made Lamartine and 
Byron, Hugo and Goethe, possible. They 
taught men that children might no longer 
be politically or educationally compressed 
intoa Chinese bondage. Men did not learn 
this right away, and there was a French 
Revolution. Unconsciously it may be, 
Rousseau had become the apostle of the 
Natura], and the true ancestor of this de- 
mocratizing century. That is his mighty 
title to fame; but, as Amiel asserts, he 
seemed an ancestor in all things. “He 
founded traveling on foot before Topffer, 
revery before René, literary botany be- 
fore George Sand, the worship of Nature 
before Bernardin de St. Pierre, the demo- 
cratic theory before the Revolution of 1789, 
political and theological discussion befo'e 
Mirabeau and Renan, the science of teach- 
ing before Pestalozzi,and Alpine descrip- 
tion before Saussure. . . . He formed a 
new French style, the close, chastened, 
passionate, interwoven style which we 
know well.” 

It was due to Voltaire, however, quite 
as much as to Rousseau, that Geneva be- 
came for a long time the intellectual cen- 
ter of Europe. 

Few tourists omit going to the suburb 
of Ferney, where the solidity and old- 
fashionedness of a famous house and 
grounds quickly transport one back into 
the stiffer modes of the last century. The 
house was Voltaire’s, and he wrote his great- 
est historical works there. It once at- 


tracted many sojourners, and now attracts 
Among these visitors 


many sightseers. 





FRANCOIS MARIE AROUET DE VOLTAIRE 
1€94-1778 
The French poet, dramatist, historian, and philosopher, who 
lived for a long time at Ferney, close to Geneva. 


was that acute observer, the elder Dumas— 
when will men take up his capital books 
of travel again ?—they read as if written 
yesterday. On seeing the inscription, 
*“ Deo erexit Voltaire” in the chapel, 
Dumas declared that at last here was a 
proof to the world that Voltaire and God 
had finally become reconciled ; the world 
had received this intelligence with satis- 
faction, but it aiways suspected that Vol- 
taire made the first advances. 

Of course the “ patriarch of Ferney ” 
quickly came into collision with the Gene- 
van pastors. When the celebrated ‘“ En- 
cyclopédie ” was published, it was known 
that the one-sided article on Geneva was the 
cynic’s work. The article had informed 
the world that the Genevan pastors were 
nothing but deists, and that they were 
indifferent to the forms of religion. Of 
course there was an indignant protest 
from the pastors, to which Voltaire, noth- 
ing loth, made reply by publishing some 
irreverent and irreligious pamphlets, by 
building a theater at the very doors of 
Puritan Geneva and producing some of 
his own plays. In spite of ecclesiastical 
thunders, the theater was a great popular 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
1712-1778 
The Genevan philosopher and founder of democracy in 
politics and naturalness in education. 


success, 


Nor was Voltaire long in real- 
izing his hope of making Ferney a resort 
for literary folk from many lands. He 
himself was universally acknowledged as 


the foremost man of letters. His char- 
acteristic persiflage to the contrary, we 
are told that Voltaire really esteemed the 
Genevan pastors highly because of their 
knowledgeand character. He once wrote 
to the Bishop of Annecy as follows: “It 
is humiliating for us, it must be avowed, 
to see in Geneva heretical pastors who 
rank among the most erudite men of 
Europe. . . . Far from running after their 
parishioners for an acre of rye or of 
vines, they are their parishioners’ con- 
solers and fathers.” 

By a curious coincidence, in the same 
year, 1754, in which Voltaire came to Ge- 
neva to pass the remainder of his career, 
the restless Rousseau returned there too. 
Another more striking coincidence is 
found in their deaths in 1778. For much 
more than these reasons it is natural that 
their names should be associated. The 
two men stand together, not really so 
much as scoffers of religion as in forcing 
the Calvinists to make reluctant conces 
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sions to a broader interpretation of life. 
Again, the spirit and style of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, though so individually 
contrasted, exercised a united influence 
upon men of letters, even upon those 
who combated their doctrines. This was 
seen first of all in a betterment of literary 
manner, and afterwards also of matter. 
As to the individual characteristics of 
Voltaire and Rousseau, however, we can 
hardly overcontrast them. Many a fer- 
vent Christian thinks of the two men 
as being precisely alike, because they 
represent to him a quintessence of eight- 
eenth-century infidelity. In truth, hardly 
another two men were more unlike. 
Voltaire loved drawing-rooms ; Rousseau, 
forests. Voltaire was a thorough aristo- 
crat; Rousseau was the founder of mod- 
ern democracy. Voltaire believed in 
monarchies and royal rule; Rousseau’s 
proudest title was “Citizen of Geneva.” 
Voltaire was a cynic, but he continually 
craved polite society; Rousseau was a 
dreamer, and knew that his dreams could 
come true only through the dourgeoisie. 
Voltaire’s philosophy was_ pessimistic ; 
Rousseau’s, optimistic. Voltaire’s relig- 
ion was materialistic; Rousseau’s, spir- 
itual, Voltaire was a mind only; Rous- 
seau, a mind, heart, and soul. 

When the tourist has gone as far as 
Ferney, he will 
wish to go a little 
further and visit 
Coppet, another 
Genevan suburb. 
Here, even more 
than at Voltaire’s 
home, one is trans- 
ported into the 
past—transported 
so truly that it 
would hardly be 
surprising to see 
the old owner of 
the chateau at 
Coppet, Jacques 
Necker, in the be- 
coming dress of 
his time, pacing 
along the quiet 
walks. Necker 
was a Genevese 
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XVI. Nor would it be surprising if 
Madame Necker should appear at the 
door—Madame Necker, who had once 
engaged to marry the great Gibbon. 
After having been expelled from Magda- 
len College, Oxford, for having abjured 
the national faith (a truer reason might 
have been because he disliked the 
University and the University disl:ked 
him), the young Gibbon came to the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva. Here he 
quickly fell so completely under Voltaire’s 
influence as to prepare himself for the 
issuance of an important book in French. 
The memory of those formative years in 
Switzerland must have come back more 
than once to the matured man who had 
returned to the shores of that exquisite 
lake to finish his monumental work, “‘ The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empiie ” 

But we are at Coppet. If Necker’s 
irrepressible daughter Germaine should 
suddenly emerge from the bushes, it 
would be a surprise. The old-fashioned 
furnishings in house and grounds are 
too appropriately stiff to form anything 
but a background for stiff, old-fash- 
ioned people. The unbending forms of 
the Compagnie des Pasteurs themselves 
would be more in harmony than the 
hoydenish daughter of the house and her 
free-and-easy Parisian frierds who fol- 
lowed her to this 
Swiss home. We 
do not learn, how- 
ever, that among 
those followers 
was an English- 
man, the young 
Pitt, whom Mad- 
ame Necker want- 
ed to secure as a 
son-in-law. The 
Baron de Staél- 
Holstein attained 
that position. An 
unideal existence 
followed—a_ suc- 
cession of oscil- 
lations between 
Coppet and Paris, 
between liberty 
and license every- 
where. The 


by birth, and be- ANNE LOUISE GERMAINE NECKER, BARONESS DE STAEL French Republic, 
came the Finance 
Minister of Louis 


1766-1817 
Historian, essayist, novelist, and politician. Her home was at 
Coppet, a Genevan suburb. 


the Direc tory, the 
Consulate,and the 
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JEAN CHARLES LEONARD DE SISMON DI 
1773-1842 
The Genevan historian, essayist, and pol'ti- 


widely read books. 


Empire were all alarmed at the fervid, vol- 
uble, often unwomanly Madame de Staél, 
who would not be put down. Sensational 
as she might have been in politics, her real 
talent was in literature. Despite their 
sentimentality and “ falsetto passion,” her 
romances are imbued with a certain art- 
lessness ; despite their prolixity, her more 
thoughtful works show an appreciative 
cosmopolitanism needed in that day. 
Through her Goethe and Schiller and 
Schlegel were introduced to France, the 
young Guizot and Sismondi to Germany. 
It is a pity that her social principles 
and those of the time were not purer; 
her really sincere nature would have had 
more lasting influence. 

Sismondi is the name which comes nat- 
urally to mind after that of his hostess, 
Madame de Staél. The works of Sismondi 
rise like a green island out of a sea of social 
and literary unrest. We like to look back 
on that genuine representative of Geneva. 
His literary achievements mean literary 
health ; normal, not abnormal, conditions. 
His “ Literature of Southern Europe” 
is a standard book still; quotations are 
frequently made from his excellent ‘“* His- 
tory of the Italian Republics,”, and less 
frequently from his “ Histoire des Fran- 
cais.” State Socialists found an early sup- 
port in his “ Studies of Social Science.” 

Fifty years ago there died a Genevan 
whose books deserve wider reading than 


JEAN HENRI MERLE D’AUBIGNE 


they have had. From 
babyhood Rodolphe 
Topffer drew pic. 
tures, and, when his 
eyes forbade his 
laboring longer at 
his art, he became 
a schoolmaster for 
the time, and then 
his _ schoolmaster- 
ship developed into 
a professorship, but 
he left no very brill- 
iant record as a 
pedagogue. He has 
left a somewhat brill- 
iant record as an 
author. European 
teachers and schol- 


1794-1872 ars have the com- 


The Genevan professor and preacher. The fortable fashion of 
cal economist. The author of standard and author of a monumental “ History of the 
Reformation.” 


taking walking tours 
together—a fashion 
which might be imitated here more than 
it is. Master and pupils thus form a 
comradeship impossible in any other way. 
So, little by little, other pictures were 
drawn by Topffer with the pen, slowly 
and painfully and interruptedly at first we 
must believe. The “ Voyages en Zig- 
zag’ were written, and the “ Nouvelles 
Genevoises ;” they were the introducers 
of novel, picturesque, and acceptable fea- 
tures into literature. 

The realization that Amiel’s death oc- 
curred only a decade and a half ago 
comes with something of surprise to one 
who has ventured to put the “ Journal 
Intime ” alongside Thoreau and Emerson, 
not to say Seneca and Epictetus. Amiel 
has, indeed, left us some exquisite self- 
revelations, but it seems as if M. Scherer 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward, in their intro- 
ductions to the French and English edi- 
tions of the “Journal,” had pitched the 
receptive tone of our minds on too high a 
key. When we go to Geneva we may 
chance upon a criticism from one who 
knew Amiel—a criticism which may let us 
down just a bit. For, as a citizen of 
Geneva, as a professor at the University, 
as a social force, Amiel was’ a distinct 
failure ; as a recluse, a self-conscious, 4 
sensitive, a melancholy man, and as a lit- 
erary artist, he was a conspicuous success. 
Genevans, however, do not seem to take 
so much stock in his seventeen thousan 
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folio pages of literary legacy as do out- 
side folk. When one wants a bit of well- 
turned individuality,these pages will supply 
it; but when one seeks for some well-tuned 
altruism, hardly. Amiel was un-Genevese ; 
his ideals were lofty, many of them, but 
he seems to have been born with only 
thought and feeling; will was absent. 
His introspection became morbid, of 
course. We see every day on the streets 
of Geneva men who look as Sismondi 
must have looked; but we seek in vain 
for the delicate child, the dreamy youth, 
the shrinking man, 
Amiel. He was ail 
along what children 
call a “’fraid cat.” 
Hence he left no 
substance of person- 
ajity, as every real 
man does ; he is but 
ashadow. He owed 
his professorial posi- 
tion to the Radicals. 
Consequently the 
old Conservatives 
were hard on him. 
He complained. He 
himself turned on 
the Radicals, much 
totheir disgust. He 
complained again. 
Then he turned on 
man in general ; only 
God could satisfy 
him, and he spent 
his life in trying to 
find God. At the 
end he came back 
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terely Teutonic framework is spread out 
the clear expression of a Gallic vivacity, 
the whole permeated with a spiritual fer- 
vency which no country bounds. 

Topffer and Amiel were failures as pro- 
fessors. Marc Monnier was a success; 
his hearers came from all over Europe. 
He was as much of a success, too, in liter- 
ature. He was an entirely natural being, 
either in his fascinating converstional 
powers or in his essays and verses. He 
was such a vital, virile «xsthete that the 
aroma of a living force breathes in every 
page of his writings. 
Is he describing 
Italy, or the Genevan 
poets, or his favorite 
marionette theater ? 
We shall not find 
an easier speaker, a 
kindlier voice, a 
more discriminating 
mind, a more pic- 
turesque manner. 

Geneva has been 
called a gray city. 
Yes, most of its 
houses are gray, it is 
true, and on a gray 
day the sober hue 
seems emphasized. 
For the nonce, the 
waters of the lake 
may be _ somber, 
too, when the wind 
changes. The very 
faces on the streets 
seem stern. At such 
times a_ shudder 


somewhat to the ap- MARY ANN EVANS (“GEORGE ELIOT ’’) steals over one as 

preciation of his hu- 1819-1880 that past is recalled 
: The great novelist. From the portrait painted during her hi ’ 

mankind, and, lo, residence of a year (1850) in Geneva. which would take 


there was God in the 
midst! Minute self-revelations such as 
this truly ¢z¢ime and now almost classic 
journal affords are needed; it is a pity 
that they are not always revelations of 
an unselfish self. 

Jean Henri Merle d’Aubigné died in 
1872. He was the Professor of Histori- 
cal Theology at the Divinity School, and 
is universally known through his great 
work, the “ History of the Reformation.” 
Men have outgrown this book in scientific 
accuracy, but it is of much literary value 
as reflecting better than most works a 
genuine Genevan spirit: on its rather aus- 





joyousness out of 
this present life, and make even of the 
glad Beyond only an impenetrable arch 
ofdoom. But let the clouds break away, 
and we notice that not all the houses are 
gray. The wind changes back, and the 
waters become beautifully blue between 
the umbrageous shores. Though there 
is somberness in the faces of the people, 
there is vivacity, too. They are intel- 
ligent faces; every o.her person seems to 
be carrying a book or paper. The Ge- 
nevan book-shops are justly famous, and 
Genevan literature has helped to make 
them so, 
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The Story of Gladstone’s Life 


By Justin McCarthy 


Author of ‘A History of Our Own Times,” “ The Four Georges,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


I have already mentioned the fact that 
the great Civil War in America had 
broken out. The war created a curious 
diflerence of opinion in this country. 
What is commonly called “ society” was 
almost altogether in favor of the South. 
The English democracy and working 
classes generally were entirely in favor of 
the North. Some of our educated men 
were divided in opinion. Carlyle, who 
perhaps could hardly be called, on that 
question, an educated man, was rabidly in 
favor of the South, or, rather, was rabidly 
opposed to the North. He knew nothing 
whatever about the matter, and used to 
boast that he never read American news- 
papers. On the other hand, John Stuart 
Mill, probably the most purely intellectual 
Englishman of his time, was heart and 
soul with the cause of the North. Cob- 
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den and Bright were, of course. leaders 
of public opinion on the side of the 
North. Harriet Martineau, probably the 
cleverest woman who ever wrote for an 
English newspaper, advocated the cause 
of the North day afterday. Lord Palmer- 
ston, in his heedless, unthinking way, had 
talked some jocularities after the battle of 
Bull Run which were offensive to the minds 
of all Americans who supported the cause 
of the North. Lord Palmerston, however, 
although Prime Minister, was always re- 
garded as an irresponsible sort of person, 
who could not be expected to refrain 
from his joke, no matter whom the joke 
might offend. Buta profound sensation 
was created in the Northern States when 
Mr. Gladstone unluckily committed him- 
self to a sort of declaration in favor of the 
South. Speaking at a public meeting at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 7th of October, 
1862, he gave it as his conviction that 
Jefferson Davis ‘had made an army, had 
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made a navy, and, more than that, had 
made a nation.” This declaration was 
received in America with feelings of the 
most profound disappointment. It pro- 
duced something like consternation among 
the English Radicals who were proud 
to follow Mr. Gladstone. The pity of it 
was that he should have spoken on the 
subject at all before he had made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with it. The pity 
of it was that he should have taken no 
account of the opinions of men like Cob- 
den, who knew the American States well, 
like Bright, and like Stuart Mill. How- 
ever, we must take Mr. Gladstone as 
Nature made him, impetuous, earnest, 
full of emotion, and quick of speech. 
“‘ Tf I were always cool in council,” says 
Schiller’s hero, ‘‘I should not be William 
Tell.” If Gladstone were always cool in 
council he would not be the great orator, 
philanthropist, and reformer that we know 
him to be. Five years later on Mr. 
Gladstone made a frank and ample ad- 
mission of his mistake. ‘I must con- 
fess,” he said, “that I was wrong; that I 
took too much upon myself in expressing 
such an opinion. Yet the motive was 
not bad. My sympathies were then— 


where they had long before been, where 
they are now—with the whole American 


people. I, probably, like many Eurc- 
peans, did not understand the nature and 
the working of the American Union. 1 
had imbibed conscientiously, if errone- 
ously, an opinion that twenty or twenty- 
four millions of the North would be hap- 
pier, and would be stronger—of course, 
assuming that they would hold together— 
without the South than with it, and also 
that the negroes would be much nearer 
to emancipation under a Southern gov- 
ernment than under the old system of the 
Union, which had not at that date been 
abandoned, and which always appeared 
to me to place the whole power of the 
North at the command of the slavehold- 
ing interests of the South. As far as re- 
gards the special or separate interest of 
England in the matter, I, differing from 
many others, had always contended that 
it was best for our interest that the 
Union should be kept entire.” It is only 
fair to remember that many of the strong- 
est abolitionists of the North had for 
years been growing into the conviction 
that if the South did not secede from the 


North, the North would have to seccde 
from the South. It was perfectly true, as 
Mr. Gladstone said, that the whole power 
of the North had been for a long time at 
the command of the slaveholding people 
of the South. The election of Abraham 
Lincoln to the Presidency was the (irst 
signal that that time had gone by. Mr. 
Gladstone, however, had his attention 
closely occupied by domestic affairs and 
by his work as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Hehad not traveled in America 
as Cobden and Harriet Martineau had 
done, nor had he, like Stuart Mill, the 
leisure to make himself. master of the 
study of American politics and life. Any- 
how, the mistake was amply atoned for. 
It was a mistake which hurt the best ad- 
mirers of Mr. Gladstone in England even 
more than it hurt his best admirers in the 
Northern States of America, and it was 
fully atoned for by more than one admis- 
sion of error and expression of regret. 
Nobody could have doubted for a moment 
that Mr. Gladstone’s wishes thoroughly 
went for the prosperity and the progtess 
of the great American Republic. 

In 1865 the Parliament which had be- 
gun six years before came to its natural 
end. Mr. Gladstone presented himself 
again as a candidate to the electors of 
Oxfoid University. Times had changed, 
however, since his latest election. He 
was becoming more and more an ad- 
vanced reformer. He had expressed him- 
self in the House of Commons to the 
effect that the present position of the 
State Church in Ireland was unsatisfac- 
tory. The Irish Church, as he frankly 
admitted, ministered only to one-eighth 
or one-ninth of the whole Irish popula- 
tion. This speech created a profound 
sensation among his Oxford constitu- 
ents. To many of the University dons it 
seemed like flat blasphemy. When the 
voting closed, Mr. Gladstone was at the 
bottom of the poll. He issued a parting 
address in which he said: “ After an 
arduous connection of eighteen years, | 
bid you respectfully farewell. My earnest 
purpose to serve you, my many faults and 
shortcomings, the incidents of the poli'l- 
cal relation between the University and 
myself, established in 1847, so often ques- 
tioned in vain, and now at length finally 
dissolved, I leave to the judgment of the 
future. It is one imperative duty. and 
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one alone, which induces me to trouble 
you with these few parting words—the 
duty of expressing my profound and last- 
ing gratitude for indulgence as generous, 
and for support as warm and enthusiastic 
in itself, and as honorable from the char- 
acter and distinctions of those who have 
given it, as has, in my belief, ever been 
accorded by any constituency to any rep- 
resentative.” ‘To the Bishop of Oxford, 
who wrote him a most sympathetic letter, 
Gladstone sent a reply in which occurs 
the following passage: ‘Do not join 
with others in praising me because I am 
hot angry, only sorry, and that deeply. 
For my revenge, which I do not desire, 
but would baffle if I could, all lies in that 
little word ‘future’ in my address, which I 
wrote with a consciousness that it is deeply 
charged with meaning, and that that which 
shallcome will come. There have been two 
great deaths or transmigrations of spirit in 
my political existence —one very slow, the 


breaking of ties with my original party ; and 
the other very short and sharp, the breaking 
of the tie with Oxford. There will probably 
be a third, and no more.” This expression 
of Mr. Gladstone’s aroused some alarm 
in the mind of the Bishop of Oxford. He 
asked for some explanation of its mean- 


ing. ‘ Youare nota Radical,” the Bishop 
wrote, “and yet you may, by political ex- 
igencies, if you submit to be second, be 
led in heading a Radical party until its 
fully developed aims assault all that you 
most value in our country, and it, the 
Radical party, turns upon you and rends 
you.” Mr. Gladstone’s rejoinder, full as 
it is of gratitude and sympathy, was not 
likely to have quite cleared up the doubts 
of the Bishop of Oxford. Mr. Gladstone 
was not, however, left actually out in the 
cold by the decision of the Oxford elect- 
ors. Some of his friends in South Lan- 
cashire had provided against such a pos- 
sibility by nominating him as a candidate 
567 
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for that northern constituency. Ata gen- 
eral electiona man may be nominated for 
several constituencies, and, if he be elected 
for more than one, he has only to choose 
which place he will sit for. Mr. Gladstone 
was elected for South Lancashire, but he 
came last on the list of the three represent- 
atives. The two others were strong local 
Tories—obscure men, comparatively. 
Lord Palmerston had said, or was be- 
lieved to have said, to a friend, that Glad- 
stone was a dangerous man, and had best 
be kept in Oxford. “In Oxford,” went 


on Lord Palmerston’s phrase, “he is 


SAMUEL WILBERFORCE 
1805-1873 

From an early photograph taken by Messrs. Maull & Fox, 
London. Wilberforce was Bishop of Oxford, 1845-1869; Bishop 
of Winchester, 1869-1873. He was a leader of the High 
Church party, but an opponent of ritualism. The versatility 
of his views gained for him the name of ‘‘ Soapy Sam,” but 
he was incontestably a great prelate, a powerful debater in 
the House of Lords, and a man of notable discernment in 
matters ecclesiastical and political. He declared his sobri- 
quet to be due to the fact that, though ** he was always in hot 
water, he always came out of 1t with clean hands.” He was 
a friend and critic of Mr. Gladstone. Dean Church said that 
Wilberforce was ‘“‘the greatest Bishop the English Church 
has seen for a century and a half.” 


muzzled, but send him elsewhere he will 
run wild.” In one of the spirited speeches 
which Gladstone made to the electors of 
South Lancashire he referred good-hu- 
moredly to Palmerston’s remark. 


“ At last, my friends,” he said, “I am 
come among you ; and I am come, to use 
an expression which has become very 
famous and is not likely to be forgotten, 
I am come unmuzzled.” The general 
elections gave to the Government a slight 
majority, and Mr. Gladstone resumed 
his old office as Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer. Everybody thoroughly under- 
stood the difference between his position 
as member for South Lancashire and 
member for Oxford University. We shall 
presently find that South Lancashire Tory- 
ism became too strong for him, and that 
he had to seek for a more liberal and 
progressive constituency. The Bishop of 
Oxford saw probably by this time that his 
fears about the possibility of Gladstone 
drifting on into genuine Radicalism were 
by no means unlikely to be justified. More 
than once after his election for South 
Lancashire he had to go on for new con- 
stituencies—for constituents who were 
marching with the movement of his mind. 

In truth,.Mr. Gladstone’s mere accept- 
ance of office under Lord Palmerston 
marked a new stage in his political career. 
He had definitively broken away from the 
Tory party. While he still remained an 
independent member, he had given, upto 
the last, some votes now and then in sup- 
port of the Tory Government where he 
believed that they were acting on aright- 
ful principle. But even then he had voted 
with them only when it seemed to him 
that their action, however inspired, was 
tending towards a policy of Liberal re- 
form. Now it was becoming every day 
more and more plain that Mr. Gladstone 
was growing out of the dusk of Toryism 
into the dawn of Liberalism. When he 
consented to take office under Lord Palm- 
erston, it was proclaimed to every one 
that he had given up the last of his old 
traditions. Lord Palmerston, to be sure, 
was not much of a Liberal; he was 
not, indeed, much of anything except 4 
Prime Minister and a very clever leader 
of the House of Commons. But Mr. 
Gladstone simply accepted Lord Palmer- 
ston as everybody else did. He regarded 
him as the man inevitable for the mo 
ment, the man who could, when occasion 
required, put on a decent show of leading 
the Liberals, and at the same time could 
to a certain extent propitiate and even 
manage the Tories. Mr. Gladstone’s sy 
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pathies were very cordially 
given to Lord John Russell, 
now Foreign Secretary, who 
was a sincere and a thorough 
Liberal reformer. Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
worked together most cordially. 
They were both strongly in 
favor of some measure of re 
form which should admit the 
mass of the people to the fran- 
chise. They both strongly 
disliked Lord Palmerston’s 
bumptious and aggressive tone 
in foreign politics. They both 
disliked Lord Palmerston’s 
plans for a vast expenditure 
on fortifications and on what 
Mr. Disraeli called ‘ bloated 
armaments’ as a protection 
against possible or problem- 
atical invasion. Lord Palmer- 


ston, it is well known, was 
never drawn towards Mr. G!ad- 
stone, and was sometimes heed- 
lessly outspoken in his dis- 
paragement of his great col- 
league. 


CHAPTER XX.—GLADSTONE 
SUPPORTS POPULAR SUFFRAGE 


Mr. Gladstone at last de- 
clared himself a convinced and 
definite supporter of the popu- 


JOHN STUART MILL 
1806-1873 


From a photograph taken by the London Stereoscopic Company. In the 


lar suffrage. The declaration 
came about in a sudden and 
unexpected sort of way. Wed- 
nesday in the House of Com- 
mons is one of the days which 
is considered to be the prop- 


world of philosophy, logic, and political economy few names are quoted 
oftener than John Stuart Mill’s. His well-known books command world- 
wide reading, and his influence has been extraordinary. He may be regarded 
as the founder of the inductive or empiric logic. In politics he is best 
remembered by his advocacy of suffrage extension, without distinction of 
sex, on the basis of educational qualifications. He should be equally re- 
membered by all Americans as one who courageously and steadily espoused 
the Northern cause in our Civil War at a time when the Southern was far 
more popular in England. 


erty of the private members 

until that period of the session comes 
when the Government, whatever it may 
be, having muddled away the time at 
its disposal, finds itself compelled by 
the necessities of the case to absorb 
all the sittings of the House. On Wed- 
nesday, the 11th of April, 1864, a bill 
was brought in by a private member 
for the extension of the franchise in 
boroughs. On such occasions it is usual 
for members of the Government to keep 
quiet and take no conspicuous part either 
Way. Some Minister usually rises and 
utters a few careful and commonplace 
words, committing the Government to 
nothing in particular. On this occasion 


Mr. Gladstone struck into the debate, and 
even with vehemence. He contended 
that the burden of proof rested, not 
upon those who claimed fer the working 
classes the right to the franchise, but on 
those who denied that right. ‘‘ We are 
told,” Mr. Gladstone said, “that the 
working classes do not agitate for the 
suffrage, but is it well that we should 
wait until they do agitate? In my opin- 
ion, agitation by the working classes upon 
any political subject whatever ought not 
to be made a condition previous to any 
Parliamentary movement, but, on the con- 
trary, is to be deprecated, and, if possible, 
prevented by wise and provident meas- 
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ures.” “An agitation by the working 
classes,” he pointed out, “is not like an 
agitation by the classes above them hav- 
ing leisure. The agitation of the classes 
having leisure is easily conducted. Every 
hour of their time has not amoney value ; 
their wives and children are not depend- 
ent on the application of those hours of 
labor. But when a _ workingman finds 
himself in such a condition that he must 
abandon that daily labor on which he is 
strictly dependent for his daily bread, it 
is only because then, in railway language, 
the danger-signal is turned on, and be- 
cause he feels a strong necessity for ac- 
tion, and a distrust in the rulers who had 
driven him to that necessity. The present 
state of things, I rejoice to say, does not 
indicate that distrust; but, if we admit 
that, we must not allege the absence of 
agitation on the part of the working 
classes as a reason why the Parliament of 
England and the public mind of England 
should be indisposed to entertain the dis- 
cussion of this question.” In the course 
of his speech Mr. Gladstone asked whether 
the working classes “are not our own 
flesh and blood ?” ‘This speech naturally 
created a great sensation. Some of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s own colleagues seemed to be 
nearly frightened out of theirlives. The 
Conservative newspapers wrote of it as if 
it were a modern reproduction of Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of the social contract. The 
measure which Mr. Gladstone advocated 
was not carried at that time, and nobody 
had the least expectation that it was likely 
to be carried. But everybody knew per- 
fectly well that the lowering of the suf- 
frage to admit the working classes had 
become a matter of certainty when once 
that speech had been spoken. 

Then at last it was plain to every one 
that Mr. Gladstone had absolutely broken 
away from all the traditions of his early 
Parliamentary career. He had put him- 
self at the head of the free-trade move- 
ment. He had put himself at the head of 
the movement for the repeal of taxes upon 
knowledge. Now he was putting himself 
at the head of the movement for the ex- 
tension of the right of voting so as to 
admit the working classes and the poor 
generally to the exercise of a vote as to 
the persons whom they considered best 
fitted to represent them. From that mo- 
ment it was merely a question of time, of 
sessions, when the principle of popular 
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The main tower of the Castle, often seen in his school-days at Eton by Mr. Gladstone, and again in later years when he 
became a Minister of the Crown. 
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representation should be carried into law 
and into practice. 

Two years later the Government of 
which Mr. Gladstone was the leader in 
the House of Commons brought in a bill 
to extend the franchise so far as to make 
what I may call the better conditioned of 
the working classes free to exercise a vote 
at an election. One great difficulty had 
been removed out of the way of any move- 
ment for the extension of the suffrage. 
Lord Palmerston was dead. Every one 
knew that so long as Palmerston lived 
he would be sure to 
throw cold water on 
any proposal to give a 
vote to the working 
classes. His _ influ- 
ence in the negative 
sense was immense, 
and it was thoroughly 
understood, as I have 
said, by men _ like 
John Bright, that no 
good measure of suf- 
frage reform had a 
real chance in the 
House of Commons 
while Palmerston was 
still leader of the Gov- 
ernment. But now 
Palmerston was gone. 
That strange career 
which had fostered 
every revolution 
abroad and discourag- 
ed every genuine re- 
form at home had 
come to an end. It 
would not be easy to 
get readers at this day 
to understand what an 
influence was exercis- 
ed over the House of Commons, and over 
the English public generally, by the easy- 
going, careless, contemptuous ways of 
Lord Palmerston. He was able to infuse a 
sort of natural cynicism into the well-to-do 
classes of English life which made them 
think it ridiculous to take serious trouble 
about any questions of political reform. 
He represented exactly the mind of the 
sort of man who, in domestic affairs 
at least, cared nothing about anybody. 
When domestic politics went against 
Lord Palmerston, he made some great 
outburst in foreign affairs, and then 
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the man in the streets threw up his {at 
for him and shrieked aloud that Palmer- 
ston was the one who could make the 
foreign tyrants shake in their shoes. It 
is not likely that there will ever again 
arise in English politics a man of the type 
of Lord Palmerston. He was nota Tory; 
he laughed at Toryism and its old-fash- 
ioned prejudices ; but he did not care one 
straw for any really liberal measure. The 
enthusiasm of Gladstone was unintelligible 
to him. He could not understand why 
a man like Gladstone should concern 
himself in the least 
about the question 
whether the working 
classes ought or ought 
not to have any 
share in the suffrage. 
He was a genial, 
kindly- hearted man, 
who would have 
liked people to be 
as happy as possible, 
but it was not in 


his nature to think 
that people were any 
the happier for hav- 
ing votes. 


He went 
through the world gay 
and careless so far as 
domestic affairs were 
concerned, and only 
stirred to enthusiasm 
when some foreign 
question arose, on 
which he was much 
more likely to be 
wrong than right. As 
I have said, there was 
a sort of truce to the 
question of suffrage 
reform while Palmer- 
ston lived. Now that he was out of the 
field, Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone re- 
solved to bring in a bill for the extension 
and the expansion of the suffrage. It was 
not really a very sweeping measure of re- 
form. Looking back now at its introduc- 
tion, one can only wonder how so tentative 
and limited a measure could have been 
expected to satisfy the demands of the 
English democracy. One has to ask in 
amazement what would have been thought 
of such a measure in Canada or in the 
Australian colonies. Still, it was a dis: 
tinct advance for the time, and it had the 
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qualified approval and 
the full practical sup- 
port of John Bright, 
who now, since the 
death of Richard Cob- 
den, was left the great 
leader of the popu‘ar 
reform movement in 
England. The meas- 
ure, although made 
as moderate and as 
limited as even timo- 
rous reformers could 
have desired, did not 
pass through the 
House of Commons. 
Then, as much more 
lately, Mr. Gladstone 
found himself con- 
fronted by a formi- 
dable secession from 
the ranks of his own 
party. A number 
of Liberals declared 
against his Reform 
Bill and supported 
the Tories in their 
opposition to it. The 
Opposition was a phe- 
nomenon which oc 
curs again and again 
in the history of an 
English Liberal Min- 
istry. Some of the 
followers of the Min- 
istry are always sure 
to think that the lead- 
ers are going too far 
in the way toward 
democratic institutions, and they lose 
heart or turn back, or even join the 
opponents of all Liberalism. This hap- 
pened in 1832, when Lord Grey and Lord 
John Russell brought in their Reform 
Bill. It happened when Lord Russell 
brought in his Reform Bill in 1860. It 
happened in 1866, when Lord Russell as 
Prime Minister in the House of Lords, 
and Mr. Gladstone as leader of the 
House of Commons, brought in their 
Reform Bill; and it was to happen again, as 
we shall see, when, twenty years later, 
Mr. Gladstone brought in his measure of 
Home Rule for Ireland. In 1866 the 
Reform Bill was not Liberal enough to 
arouse any great passion of enthusiasm 
in the country, and yet it was too liberal 
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for the faint-hearted members of the 
Radical party. It would be needless 
now to go into any details of the measure 
or any criticism of them, and, indeed, 
details of that great controversy have 
rather a personal than a political interest. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Dis- 
raeli were seen at their very best in that 
memorable fight, but, of course, every 
one knew that these men would do their 
best in such a strife. The honors of the 
debate were really carried off by Mr. 
Robert Lowe, who died years after In 
obscurity as Lord Sherbrooke. Robert 
Lowe had won distinction in New South 
Wales, where he had become a prominent 
politician. He came over to settle in 
London, and, being a man of great liter 
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ary gifts, he obtained a position as leader- 
writer for the “Times.” He found a 
seat in the House of Commons, and was 
commonly regarded as a man likely to 
make a name in Parliamentary debate. 
For a long time, however, he gave no 
distinct proof of any capacity that way. 
His opportunity came with “Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Reform Bill of 1866. 

Lowe had somehow acquired the more 
hirrow-minded literary man’s hatred of 
all popular reform. With him culture 
tanked as the first and foremost of every- 
thing. The idea of a man being allowed 
to vote at an election who could not read 
Greek and Latin was revo'ting to his 
soul. He was not really a great Greek 


and Latin scholar. He did not know 
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Greek nearly as well 
as Gladstone did or 
as John Stuart Mill 
did; but he prided 
himself more on his 
classical knowledge 
than was the way of 
Gladstone or Stuart 
Mill. 

He had acontempt, 
which he did not even 
pretend toconceal, for 
the working classes 
and the poor gener- 
ally. Therefore he 
threw his whole soul 
into an impassioned 
opposition to Glad- 
stone’s mild and mod- 
erate measure of re- 
form. He had a 
marvelous literary gift 
of phrase-making, of 
paradox, of sarcasm, 
and of illustration. 
He had read much in 
many literatures; he 
had apparently a won- 
derful memory, and 
whenever an idea oc- 
curred to him some 
quotation float2d with 
it, doub!le—swan and 
shadow. He was cer- 
tainly the comet of a 


House of Commons. 
I heard almost all 
those great debates, and ] remember them 
well. I know that Gladstone was at his 
best, that Bright was at his best, that Dis- 
raeli was at his best, but I cannot help 
acknowledging that the chief interest was 
absorbed by Mr. Lowe. Many things were 
against him. He had a very bad voice 
and a wretched articulation; his sight 
was miserably short, and if he had any 
notes he found it almost impossible to 
read them ; he had to compete with three 
men whose voices and articulation were 
magnificent ; and yet he held his own. I 
was greatly interested in the whole strug- 
gle, and in the part which Mr. Lowe took 
in it. I came to know him very well later on, 
and found him, as many people said they 
did not find him, a genial and agreeable 
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companion. But his success in those 
reform debates of 1866 and 1867 was a 
wonder and a puzzle to me. I could not 
dispute the success, but it astonished me 
quite as much as did the success of Sir 
Bulwer Lytton in the former days which I 
have described. I could not question 
the wonderful freshness of Lowe’s phrase- 
making, and the aptness of his illustrations. 
Still, I could not understand, and I can- 
not understand now, how he came to carry 
off the honors of debate from Gladstone, 
from Disraeli, and from Bright. The one 
thing certain to my mind is that he did 
it. It will not settle the question to say 
that the House of Commons was apa- 
thetic about reform, and was only too glad 
to hear somebody put the arguments 
against reform in sparkling and brilliant 
sentences, All that was done as well as 
it needed to be done by Mr. Disraeli 
until the following year, when he became 
a reforming statesman himself: Yet not 
even Mr. Disraeli aroused the enthusiasm 
of the Tories themselves nearly so much 
as Mr. Lowe did during the season of 
which he blazed the comet. The Reform 


Bill broke down under two influences— 
the influence of those who were opposed 


to all reform,.and the influence of those 
who complained that by that bill they 
were not getting reform enough. The 
measure had to be given up, and Earl 
Russell and Mr. Gladstone resigned office. 
Mr. Gladstone, in his closing speech on 
the bill, rose to a height of eloquence 
which he had never exceeded before 
and has not surpassed since. Mr. Dis- 
raeli had been unwise enough to remind 
Mr. Gladstone, in the course of the de- 
bate, that he, Gladstone, had spoken 
against the Reform Bill of 1832 in the 
Oxford Union Debating Society. Mr. 
Disraeli, it should be brought to the mem- 
ory of the reader, as I have, I think, 
brought it to his memory already, had 
begun life as an extreme Radical re- 
former. ‘The right honorable gentle- 
man,” said Mr. Gladstone, “secure in the 
recollection of his own consistency, has 
taunted me with the errors of my boy- 
hood. When he addressed the honor- 
able member for Westminster [Mr. Stuart 
Mill], he showed his magnanimity by 
declaring that he would not take the 
philosopher to task for what he wrote 
twenty-five years ago. But when he 
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caught one who, thirty-six years ago, just 
emerged from boyhood and still an unde:- 
graduate at Oxford, had expressed an 
opinion adverse to the Reform Bill of 
1832, of which he had so long and bitterly 
repented, then the right honorable gentle- 
man could not resist the temptation. He, 
a Parliamentary leader of twenty years’ 
standing, is so ignorant of the House of 
Commons that he positively thought that 
he got a Parliamentary advantage by 
exhibiting me as an opponent of the Re- 
form Bill of 1832. It is true, I deeply 
regret it, but I was bred under the shadow 
of the great name of Canning and under 
the shadow of the yet more venerable 
name of Burke. My youthful mind and 
imagination were impressed just the same 
as the mature mind of the right honorable 
gentleman is now impressed. I had con- 
ceived that fear and alarm of the first Re- 
form Bill in my undergraduate days at 
Oxford which the right honorable gentle- 
man now feels. My position, sir, in re- 
gard to the Liberal party is in all points 
the opposite of Earl Russell’s. I have 
none of the claims he possesses. I came 
among you an outcast from those with 
whom I associated, driven from then, I 
admit, by no arbitrary act, but by the slow 
and resistless forces of conviction. I 
came among you, to make use of the legal 
phraseology, 7” forma pauperis. You re- 
ceived me with kindness, with indulgence, 
generosity, and, I may even say, with 
some measure of confidence. The rela- 
tion between us has assumed such a form 
that you can never be my debtors, but that 
I must forever be your debtor.” In the 
closing sentences of his speech Mr. Glad- 
stone said: “ You cannot fight against the 
future. Time is on our side. ‘The great 
social forces which move onwards in their 
might and majesty, and which the tu- 
mult of our debates does not for a mo- 
ment impede or disturb—those great 
social forces are against you. They are 
marshaled on our side, and the banner 
which we now carry in this fight, though 
perhaps at this moment it may droop over 
our sinking heads, yet soon again will 
float in the eye of heaven, and it will be 
borne by the firm hands of the united 
people of the three kingdoms, perhaps not 
to an easy, but to a certain, and a not far 
distant, victory.” This was one of the 
greatest speeches Gladstone has ever made, 
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and the frank explanation of his conver- 
sion to Liberal principles put his antago- 
nist, Mr. Disraeli, hopelessly in the wrong. 
The Reform Bill was defeated by means 
of the alliance between Mr. Lowe and the 
Tories ; and Lord Russell and Mr. Glad- 
stone resigned office. Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli came back to power. Now, 
what had happened in the meantime? 
Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Lowe had opposed 
the Reform Bill of Russell and Glad- 
stone on the distinct ground that a low- 
ering of the suffrage was the surrender 
of the Government of England into the 
hands of the ignorant, the improvident, 
and the reckless. That was the case dis- 
tinctly set up over and over again by Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Lowe, and on those 
grounds the Reform Bill was lost. ‘The 
moment Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli 
came back to power, it was made known 
that they intended to introduce a Reform 
Bill of their own. The Houses of Parlia- 
ment met on the 5th of February, 1867, 
and the Queen’s speech announced that 
the attention of Parliament would again 
be called to the question of the representa- 
tion of the people. Mr. Disraeli himself 
explained afterwards very fully in a speech 
why he had thus come round. He told 
the public that he had spent the recess in 
educating his party up to the level of a 
liberal suffrage. Apparently his con- 
viction was that a new Reform Bill had to 
come somehow or other, and he did not 
see why he should not introduce it as well 
as anybody else. It must give the stranger 
some subject for odd reflections on Eng- 
lish politics when he reads of an English 
statesman who turned out of officea greater 
English statesman because he had intro- 
duced a measure. for lowering the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage, and, having got into 
office by that means, at once set about to 
reduce the ‘suffrage still lower than his 
predecessor had attempted todo. Thisis 
exactly what happened. 

Mr. Disraeli brought in a scheme of 
reform which, though in its beginnings it 
seemed moderate enough, led to the resig- 
nation of three of his most important col- 
leagues, who naturally thought the intro- 
duction of any Reform Bill was an aban- 
donment of the proclaimed Tory senti- 
ments of the year before. The late Lord 
Shaftesbury said in a letter, “ It seems to 
me monstrous that a body of men who 


resisted Mr. Gladstone’s bill as an ex- 
treme measure with such great pertinaci', 
should accept the power he retired from, 
and six months after introduce a bi! 
many degrees nearer than his to unive:- 
sal suffrage, and establish beyond ail 


‘contradiction the principle they so fierce!y 


combated of giving a predominant inter- 
est to any class.” Robert Lowe well 
described thé situation. “What was a 
conflict last year,” he said, “is a race 
now.” Mr. Disraeli, as he accepted the 
support of the secessionist Liberals in 
opposing Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill, 
accepted now the alliance of the extreme 
Radicals in the extension and the expan- 
sion of hisown measure. The result was 
that the bill became practically a meas- 
ure of household suffrage, and went in 
the popular direction far beyond the 
limits which Mr. Gladstone had en- 
deavored to go. Mr. Disraeli, of course, 
did not care in the least for any principle 
of consistency. In his heart he was prob- 
ably still a Radical Reformer, but, as I 
have suggested before, he took up with 
the Tories because there was not much 
competitive talent in their ranks and he 
had a good chance of securing a leading 
place. No doubt in his soul and sense he 
despised the stupidity of the men who 
could really believe that a household suf- 
frage meant the ruin of England. So he 
allowed himself to be led by the Radical 
party of the House of Commons, and he 
surpassed Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
in his measure for the extension of the 
suffrage. 

Robert Lowe found himself in a pecu- 
liar position during the progress of Dis- 
raeli’s Reform Bill. In the former session 
he had to fight against Gladstone and 
Bright, and was supported by Disraeli; 
in the session of 1867 he had to fight 
against Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli. 
He stuck to his professed principles—to 
do him justice. He had proclaimed him- 
self an opponent of a popular suffrage, 
and he kept up his opposition to the end. 
He had a perfect contempt for the poor 
and the working class and “ the people 
who live in these small houses.” He 
fought with wonderful pertinacity and 
skill all through the long debates of 
1867. His cause, of course, was lost. 
It could not be otherwise when the Lib- 
erals and the Tories were alike dcter- 
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mined to carry a measure of reform. But 
he fought with the desperate tenacity of 
a brilliant gladiator. To this day I never 
could quite understand the secret of his 
personal success. The question of his 
position as a Parliamentary debater has 
been settled long since.. Nobody now 
would think of describing Robert Lowe 
as an orator belonging to the class of 
Gladstone or Bright or Disraeli. His very 
defects of voice and articulation would of 
themselves have almost of necessity ex- 
cluded him from such a.place. Part of 
his success, I think, was found in the fact 
that he was a brilliant literary man and 
leader-writer, addressing a political as- 
sembly in a style to which that assembly 
was not accustomed. It was as if we 
could imagine Junius making a speech in 
the peculiar style of Junius the writer. 
Anyhow, the success was certain, and the 
most conspicuous figure of those two 
- sessions of debate was not Bright, not 
Gladstone, not Disraeli, but Robert Lowe. 
The remainder of Lowe’s career was noth- 
ing. He published a volume of verses. 
He was made a peer, and he died in com- 
parative obscurity. He was a man who 
had, I believe, made many enemies by 
his bitterness of tongue and his sarcastic 
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ways. . I can only repeat for myself that 
I have the most pleasing and genial recol- 
lections of my acquaintanceship with him, 
and that although we had hardly any 
political opinions in common, and he 
never even professed to have any sympa- 
thy with my national cause, I always 
found him kindly, friendly, and personally 
sympathetic. 

At the close of 1867, Earl Russell, the 
Lord John Russell of former years, an- 
nounced his determination to retire finally 
from active political life and from the 
leadership of the Liberal party in the 
House of Lords. Lord Russell distinctly 
pointed to Mr. Gladstone-as the future 
Liberal Prime Minister. Not many weeks 
after, it was announced to the public that 
Lord Derby, owing to his failing health, 
had given up the Premiership, and that 
Mr. Disraeli had become Prime Minister. 
So the two great political rivals were 
started in a new sortof rivalry. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was Prime Minister of England, and 
it was perfectly certain that should his 
party be turned out of office Mr. Glad- 
stone would be his successor. The event 
came about sooner than any one in Eng 
land could have expected. 


[To be continued in the Magazine Number for August 


A Candle in the Pilate 


By Brander Matthews 


ITTLE Miss Peters had given 
L a last look to the dinner-table, 
with its effective decoration of 
autumn leaves, and she had made sure 
that the cards were in their proper places. 
She had glanced at herself in the mirror 
of the music-room as she passed through, 
and she had smiled to see the little spot 
of color burning in her cheek. She had 
taken her place modestly behind her 
employer, the portly hostess, and she had 
seen the guests arrive one by one. She 
had remarked the cheerful eagerness of 
the young Irishman for whose sake the 
company had gathered, and she had 
frankly admired his good looks. Now 
she was sitting silently in her seat at the 
table, and she was wondering what the 
Stranger would think of them all. 
It would not be quite fair to the worthy 


widow to say that Mrs. Canton’s dinners 
were always ponderous; but it might be 


admitted that, although the cooking was 


ever excellent and the guests were selected 


from the innermost circle of Society, the 


bill of fare was monotonous and the 


conversation often lacked variety. That 


evening, however, there were several pres- 
ent who had not before been honored 
with invitations to dine in that exclusive 
mansion. Few people of fashion were 
back in town so early in October, and it 
had not been easy for Mrs. Canton to 
make up her complement of guests when 
she found that she had suddenly to honor 
a letter of introduction Lord Stanyhurst 
had given to the Honorable Gilbert Barry, 
brother of Lord Punchestown. She had 
heard that the handsome Irishman had 
been a great success at Lenox and that 
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all the girls were wild about him. In 
Stanyhurst’s letter she was informed that 
the young man went in for slumming 
and all that sort of thing, and that he 
had been living in Toynbee Hall; she 
was besought, therefore, to make him 
acquainted with the people in New York 
most interested in the elevation of the 
lower classes. 

This sentence of Lord Stanyhurst’s 
letter it was that had caused Mrs. Can- 
ton to invite Rupert de Ruyter, the novel- 
ist, for she happened to have read one of 
his stories about the wretched creatures 
living down in the Italian quarter; and 
she was sure he would be able to tell Mr, 
Barry all that the young Irishman might 
want to know about the slums of New 
York. She had been fortunate enough 
to get the Jimmy Suydams, too; and she 
knew that Mrs. Jimmy took such an 
interest in the poor, acting as patroness 
so often and all that. Then when little 
Miss Peters had come in to write the 
invitations and to balance the check-book 
and to answer the accumulated notes, 
Mrs. Canton, having gone over the list, 
looked at the pretty young secretary for a 
minute without speaking, and then said, 
“It won’t be easy to get just the people 
one wants. Why shouldn’t you come, 
Miss Peters? You belong to one of 
those things, you know, what do you call 
them—Working-Girls’ Clubs—don’t you?” 

“T’m a working-girl myself, am I not ?” 
Miss Peters answered. “And I reckon 
I’m very glad I’ve gotten the work to do.” 

‘*Then you can tell him anything Mr. 
de Ruyter doesn’t know about these sort 
of people. How absurd for the younger 
brother of a peer to bother himself about 
such things over here, isn’t it?” Mrs. 
Canton had returned. ‘“ Then that’s set- 
tled.” 

Although the Southern girl had not 
relished the way the invitation had been 
proffered, she had not declined it, glad to 
get a glimpse again of the life of luxury 
to which she had been a stranger since 
she had been earning her own living ; and 
thus it was that she was sitting silently 
in her seat at the dinner-table that even- 
ing in October, with Gilbert Barry and 
Rupert de Ruyter opposite to her. She 
did not seem to notice how the young 
Irishman glanced across the table at her 
more than once with obvious admiration, 


or how he tried to lure her into the con 
versation. 

It irritated Miss Peters to have Rupert 
de Ruyter monopolize the talk. His 
rather rasping voice sawed her nerves, and 
she detested the way he thrust forward 
his square chin. She listened while he 
chattered along, not boasting exactly, yet 
managing to convey the impression that 
he knew more than any one else. Now 
and again he did bring forth a pictur- 
esque fact, for which he had the kodak 
eye of a reporter. He had the happy-go- 
lucky facility of the newspaper man; and 
he rattled away with more than one 
absurd misapprehension of the reality, 
until he reminded her of a singer with a 
fine voice but unable to avoid false notes. 

“T don’t pretend to know New York 
inside out and upside down,” he was say- 
ing; ‘but it is a most fascinating study, 
this polyglot city of ours, and the more 
you push your investigations the more 
likely you are to make surprising discov- 
eries. You know we have an Italian 
quarter here ?” 

This was addressed perhaps to the 
British guest, but it was Mrs. Jimmy 
Suydam who answered it. 

‘“‘ Of course we do,” she said ; “* haven’t 
we all read that thrilling story you 
wrote about it ?—the story with the start- 
ling title—‘ Battle, Murder, and Sudden 
Death.’ ” 

The author flushed with pride that so 
handsome a woman and so exclusive a 
leader of Society should thus praise one 
of his writings. 

Mr. Jimmy Suydam leaned over to 
Mrs. Carton, at whose left he was sitting, 
and said, “‘I don’t see how my wife does 
it, do you? She keeps up with every- 
thing, you know—reads all the books, 
and all that.” 

“TI didn’t mean to remind you of that 
little thing of mine,” continued De Ruyter, 
with a self-satisfied air that made little 
Miss Peters feel as though she would like 
to stick a pin in him, “ That’s neither 
here nor there—though I spent two days 
down in the Italian quarter getting up the 
local color for it. But what you didn’t 
know, any of you, I am certain, is that 
part of the soil of this city was imported 
from Italy!” 

“ Really, now,” commented the British 
guest, “that is very interesting indeed. It 
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would be from a religious motive, I sup- 
pose—just as some of the medizval ceme- 
teries had earth brought from the Holy 
Land ?” 

“That would be a more romantic 
reason, no doubt,” the story-teller ex- 
plained. ‘ But the real one is very pro- 
saic, I fear. The Italian soil here in New 
York was brought over as ballast by the 
ships that were going to take back our 
breadstuffs. There is lot after lot upon 
the Harlem that has been filled in with 
this ballast—stones, mostly, but some of 
it is earth.” 

“Genoa the superb providing a founda- 
tion for imperial New York,” said the 
young Irishman, with a little flourish ;— 
and Miss Peters guessed that De Ruyter 
made a mental note of the figure for 
future elaboration. ‘“ And has New York 
a volcano under the city like Naples, 
now ?—like every great town in Europe, 
for the matter of that? Have you a 
seething mass of want and misery and 
discontent, such as boiled over in Paris 
under the Commune? That’s what I’m 
wanting to find out.” 

“We have a devil’s caldron of our 
own, if that’s what you mean,” responded 


De Ruyter; “and we have people from 
every corner of the globe here now help- 
ing to keep the pot a-boiling. We have 
Russian Jews by the thousand, living just 


as they did in the Pale. We have Chi- 
nese enough to support a Chinese theater. 
We have so many Syrians now that they 
are pre-empting certain blocks for them- 
selves. We have Irish peasants so timid 
and suspicious that they won’t go to the 
hospital when they are almost dying, 
because they believe the doctors keep a 
Black Bottle to be administered to trouble- 
some patients.” 

“T should think they would be ever so 
much more comfortable in a roomy hos- 
pital than in their stuffy little tenement- 
house rooms,” said Mrs. Jimmy; “and 
they can’t get decent nursing in their own 
homes, can they ?” 

“The poor are a most unreasonable 
lot, and ungrateful too,” added Mr. Suy- 
dam; “ that’s what I think.” 

“They are not so badly off in their 
tenement-houses as you might think,” ex- 
plained De Ruyter. “They help each other 
with the children when there’s sickness.” 

“ The universal freemasonry of mother- 
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hood,” commented Gilbert Barry; and 
again Miss Peters suspected the story- 
teller of making a mental record of the 
phrase. 

“They are impossible to understand,” 
De Ruyter declared. 

“Why ?” asked Miss Peters, suddenly, 
across the table, to the surprise of every- 
body. The young Irishman smiled en- 
couragingly, as if he had been regretting 
that this pretty girl refused to talk. 

‘“Why are they impossible to under- 
stand?” repeated the American story- 
teller. “I don’t know, I’m sure. They 
are conundrums, all of them, and I am 
ready to give them up.” 

“‘ Isn’t it because you persist in approach- 
ing them as though they were strange 
wild beasts ?” the young woman went on. 
‘“*You speak of them just as if they were 
different from us. But they are not, are 
they? They have their feelings just as 
we have ; they fall in love and they get 
married and they quarrel and they die, 
just as we do. There is not more crime 
in the tenement-houses than there is in 
the rest of the city—not if you remember 
how many more people live in the tene- 
ment-houses, There isn’t less joy there, 
or less sorrow either. There is quite 
as much happiness, I reckon, and a good 
deal more fun. They are not the lower 
animals ; and it just makes me mad all 
over when I hear them spoken of in that 
way. ‘They are human beings, after all— 
and if you can’t understand them, it’s 
because you’re not ready to go to them 
as your equals,” 

“That’s what I say,” the Irishman 
agreed ; “we must approach them on the 
plane of human sympathy ; that’s the only 
way to get them to open their hearts.” 

‘“Why should we expect them to open 
their hearts to us ?” Miss Peters continued. 
“* We don’t open ours to strangers, do we ?” 

“That’s quite true,” admitted Barry. 
‘“‘ Sometimes I wonder if it isn’t imperti- 
nent we are when we thrust ourselves into 
a poor man’s room. I doubt we should 
like him to thrust himself into ours.” 

“T think that is a most amusing sug- 
gestion of yours,” Mrs. Jimmy declared. 
“T shall look forward with delight to the 
day when the Five Points send mission- 
aries up to Fifth Avenue.” 

“What an absurd idea!” cried Mrs, 
Canton, in disgust. 
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“Come now,” the Irishman returned. 
“T deny that the suggestion is mine, but 
it is not so absurd, really itisn’t. There’s 
lots of things they can teach us. I don’t 
know but what we have more to learn 
from them than they have from us— 
really I don’t. Christianity now, prac- 
tical Christ'anity—‘inasmuch as ye did 
it to one of the least of these ’—and all 
that sort of thing—well, there’s- more of 
that among the poor than tkere is among 
the rich, I’m thinking.” 

“If you want to pick up picturesque 
bits of low life in New York,” broke in 
De Ruyter, “ you must get a chance to 
see a candle in a plate.” 

“ A candle in a plate ?”’ echoed Barry. 
‘“‘ [’ve never heard of it.” 

“ Ttsounds like the title of a ta’e of super- 
stition transplanted from Europe and sur- 
viving here in America,” said Mrs. Jimmy. 

“Tvs not a superstition, it’s only a 
custem,” De Ruyter explained; “end 
whether it’s a transplanted survival or 
not I can’t say. You see, I’ve never 
seen the thing myself, but I’ve been told 
about it. I hear that down in the tene- 
ment-house regior, when a family can’t pay 
the rent, and the landlord puts ther scant 
furniture out on the sidewaik, and they 
don’t know where to lay their heads that 
night, then one of the neighbors takes a 
candle and lights it and sticks it up ona 
plate and takes his stand on the sidewalk ; 
and this is a sign to everybody that there 
is a family in sore distress, and so the 
passers-by drop in a penny or two until 
there is enough to pay the arrears of 
rent and let the poor mother and children 
go back.” 

Mrs. Jimmy Suydam laughed a little 
bitterly. ‘‘ That sort of thing may be fos- 
sible on Cherry Hill,” she said, “ but it 
would never do on Murray Hill, would it ? 
Just imagine how absurd a broken mill- 
ionaire would look, standing at a street 
corner with a little electric light on a 
silver salver, expectirg the multi-million- 
aires going by to drop in a check or two 
to pay his rent for him !” 

“T thought I had a quaint little sil- 
houette of metropolitan lfe for you,” 
De Ruyter responded, smiling back; “ but 
you spoil the picture if you guy it like 
that.” 

* Very curious it is,” said Barry, “very 
curious indeed. ‘ How far a litle candle 
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throws its beams!’ I don’t think that the 
custom was exported frem Ireland or from 
England—at least I do not recall anything 
analogous.” 

“T’ve heard an old Irishwoman com- 
plain that the law was harder here on the 
tenant than it was in the old ccuntry,” 
Miss Peters asserted, and then she ap- 
pended an imitation of the old [rish- 
woman’s speech—“ ‘ Sure, they’d boycoit 
the landlord there, that’s what they’d co; 
or they’d shoot the agent, maybe; but 
here ye can’t—there’s the police, bad cess 
to ’em!’” 

‘“‘Flave you ever seen the candle in the 
plate?’ Barry asked her across the table. 

“ Never,” she answered. 

‘* But you have heard of it?” De Ruyter 
inquired. 

** Never before to-night,” was her reply. 

‘** You don’t mean to say you don’t be 
lieve that there is any such custom ?” 
Mrs. Jimmy asked. “ Thus all cur illu- 
sions are shattered, one by one.” 

“Of course, I don’t know,” the girl re- 
spended ; “I haven’t been working down 
there very ‘ong. only since last February. 
But it sounds like it was a fake. as we 
used to say in the rewspaper office when 
I was a reporter.” 

Mrs. Jimmy Suydam had never met 
Miss Peters before, and now she examined 
the girl curiously, wonds ring what sort of 
being a woman was who had been a re- 
porter, and was now living among the 
poor, and who happened also to be dining 
at Mrs. Canton’s. 

Mrs. Canton was just then explaining 
to Mr. Suydam in a whisper that Miss 
Peters was a Southern girl of excellent 
family, who used to write those Polly 
Perkins articles for the ‘ Dial” on Sunday, 
but who had given it up last winter, ard 
now acted as Mrs. Canton’s secretary. 

‘A fake?” repeated the Irishman, glee- 
fully ; “that’s one of your Americanisms, 
isn’t it? I must remember that. A fake 
—what does it mean exactly ?” 

“Tt means tke thing that is not,” De 
Ruyter explained, with a trace of acerbity 
in his voice. ‘Miss Peters disbelieves 
in the existence «f the candle in the 
plate, and she was too polite to call my 
story a lie, so she said it was a fake.” 

““Oh, Mr. De Ruyter,” was her retort, 
“and you used to be a newspaper man 
yourself once !” 
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‘Your newspapers, now,” Barry broke 
in, “I confess they puzzle me. They are 
so clever, you know, and so up-to-date, 
and all that—but you never know what 
to believe in them, do you? And then 
they do such dreadful things.” ; 

“T fear you will find few Americans 
prepared to defend our newspapers,” said 
the story-teller, a'ways a little ashamed 
that he had once been a reporter. “ But 
what sort of dreadful thing have you in 
mind just now?” 

“Things quite inconceivable, you 
know,” the Irishman explained. “ A thing 
like this, for example: A year or two ago 
a man gave me a copy of one of your 
New York papers—the ‘ Dial’ I think it 
was. I read it with great interest, as 
one would the writing of some strange 
tribe of savages, don’t you know? it was 
so very extraordinary.” 

As the guest made this plain statement 
little Miss Peters happened to catch the 
eye of the handsome Mrs. Jimmy Suydam, 
and they exchanged an imperceptible 
smile. 

“What shocked me the most,” Barry 
continued, “ was a long article from some 


special commissioner with headings in 
huge letters—” 

“Scare-heads, they call them,” ex- 
plained De Ruyter. 

“ Scare-heads ?” repeated the Irishman. 


“That’s the very name for them! Scare- 
heads—delicious! This article, then, had 
scare-heads galore, and it described how 
a suicide had been identified. It seems 
some poor girl of the working class had 
got into trouble, and sooner than bring 
disgrace on her family she had jumped 
into the river here—Hudson’s River, isn’t 
it? She had carefully arranged so that 
there was no clue by which she could be 
traced. But she had not counted on the 
devilish ingenuity of the special commis- 
sioner, a woman, too—at least I suppose 
she was a woman, since the thing was 
signed ‘ Polly Perkins.’ ” 

Mrs, Jimmy saw the blood rise in the 
cheeks of Miss Peters until the little 
Southern girl was as red as any of the 
maple-leaves that decked the cloth be- 
tween the two women. She noticed that 
Rupert De Ruyter was staring into his plate 
with ill-concealed embarrassment, and that 
Mrs. Canton seemed a little uneasy. 

“Tt seems that the poor creature’s body 
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was sent to the morgue,” Barry continued, 
‘‘and no one claimed it, so it was buried 
at the cost of the county. And there’s 
where the diabolical cunning of this re- 
porter was exercised. She guessed that 
the girl’s family would want to see the 
body laid away in holy ground, and so 
she w‘nt to the burying. And she hit it, 
for there were two women there in deep 
black, the mother of the poor wretch and 
the sister, not afraid to show their bitter 
grief when they thought they were un- 
known and unwatched. The spy tracked 
them to their house, and she found out 
their names, and she put the whole story 
in the paper. I suppose it broke the 
mother’s heart and the sister’s to see the 
dead girl’s shame brought home to her 
and to them when they thought it was 
buried in the grave with her body. I 
don't deny that the female detective 
showed a deal of skill; but what a pitiful 
thing ! To risk breaking two loving hearts 
—and for what purpose ?” 

There was a moment’s silence when 
the Irishman asked this unanswerable 
question. 

Then little Miss Peters raised her head 
and looked him in the eye. 

‘That was what is called a‘ beat.’ No 
other paper had the news,” she said, “and 
the reporter who wrote the story gota 
raise of five dollars.” 

“Faith, she deserved it,” Barry re- 
turned. ‘It was blood-money she was 
taking, I’m thinking.” 

“ That’s what I think now,” Miss Peters 
replied. ‘I wish I had thought so then. 
I wrote that article, and that is one reason 
why I am living down there among the 
poor to try and make it up to them. Of 
course I can’t undo the wrong I did, but 
I mean to do my best.” 

Then there was another silence, broken 
by Mrs. Jimmy, who turned to Mrs. Can- 
ton and asked if she was going to take a 
box at the horse show this year. 

When the ladies left the dining-room, 
the Honorable Gilbert Barry took the chair 
by the side of Jimmy Suydam. 

“What’s the name ot that pretty little 
girl?” he asked. “Peters, isn’t it? I 
say, it was awfully plucky for her to tell 
us that she was ‘ Polly Perkins,’ wasn’t it, 
now? I like her; ske’s a trump. And 
that fair hair of hers is very fetching, 
don’t you think ?” 





The Measure of Missionary Spirit’ 


By F. W. Hewes 


HILE it is not true that “ money 
is the measure of all things,” it 
is undoubtedly true that peo- 

ple contribute money to aid any under- 
taking just as they sympathize with the 
object of the undertaking. In this sense, 
then, money contributed for the support 
of missions is a measure of the missionary 
spirit of the population or of any particu- 
lar denomination. 

Some months ago The Outlook asked 
the writer to ascertain, if practicable, 
whether the present generation is con- 
tributing as liberally to missionary work 
as past generations. The initial proposi- 
tion of the inquiry embraced only the five 
larger denominations, but it soon ap- 
peared that some of the smaller bodies 
were quite as important to the investiga- 
tion as the larger ones, and therefore 
these were included, embracing in all 
fourteen active missionary denominations 
and the American Tract Society.’ 

The procuring and completion of these 

reports has required patient and persist- 
ent correspondence and much tedious 
personal search. In many cases the only 
way to obtain the records has been to 
pick them out year by year from treas- 
urers’ reports as published in the minutes 
of the annual conventions of the various 
bodies. Besides this, some denomina- 
tions divide their work among so many 
auxiliaries as greatly to increase the labor 
of securing the records, and the care to 
avoid duplications. 
“+ The writer wishes hereby publicly _and heartily to 
thank the many Secretaries of Mission Boards and their 
assistants for their cheerful and efficient aid, by means of 
which he was enabled to accomplish this investigation, 
and for their expressed personal interest in the results 
of the inquiry. : 

2 Efforts to secure satisfactory annual records of the 
Lutheran bodies, German Evangelical Synod, Colored 
Baptists, Christians, Evangelical Association, Friends, 
and others of the smaller denominations, had, with 
much reluctance, to be abandoned. It would have been 
a pleasure also to have included the American Bible 
Society, but its missionary record is available only in 
twenty-five-year periods up to 1892; and that of the 
American Sunday-School Union, had its record been 
received in time. The addition of all these would not, 
however, have much increased the grand aggregate or 
in any way changed the general conclusions; for the 
records collated show so general uniformity of increase 
and decrease at the same periods as clearly to indicate 
that their variations are typical of all missionary con- 
tributions. These records cover a period of eighty-six 


years, beginning with the first annual report of the 
American Board of Commissioners tor Forei Mis- 


sions Oe and including the several reports of 1896, 


In their earlier history, especially before 
1845, some denominations had but a 
single board, carrying both foreign and 
home missions under one organiza- 
tion. In later years, and especially since 
the Civil War, auxiliary boards have 
greatly multiplied. One after another 
the larger home mission boards have 
separately organized their Sunday-school 
work, church erection, educational work. 
and relief for worn-out and disabled min- 
isters; and instituted various women’s 
missionary societies. Work among the 
freedmen has also in most of the larger 
denominations a separate organization. 
The foreign mission societies, except for 
women’s auxiliaries, even in the largest 
denominations, still report receipts (con- 
tributions) in a single sum, embracing all 
divisions of the work, literary, educational, 
church erection, medical, and all other. 

Annual Record, Enough has been said 
to show the nature and scope of the in- 
quiry, and attention is therefore directed 
to the results. The aggregate annual 
contribution is graphically shown, year by 
year, from 1844, in “Study No.1.” The 
previous history shows only slight varia- 
tions in the annual aggregate, very simi- 
lar in general characteristics to that of 
the first ten-year period (the 1850 period) 
at the lower left-hand corner of the dia- 
gram. The 1860 period introduces marked 
irregularities of annual contribution. The 
*‘panic”’ of 1857 produced a decided de- 
crease in 1858, which was only fairly 
recovered in 1860. The Civil War wrought 
sad havoc with progress.’ 

The most notable check of progress 
was made by the “‘long panic,” 1872-1879. 
From that date until 1892 the increase 
was uninterrupted and rapid. The ap- 
parent checks at 1885 and 1889 are 
evidently due to extraordinary legacies in 
1884 and 1888. The depression begin- 
ning at 1893 is seen to be more disastrous 


1Jt is necessary to remember that specie payment 
was suspended in }s62 and not resumed until 1879. Also 
that from 1862 to 1865 the Southern bodies reported theit 
contributions in Confederate money. Therefore all 
records of contributions for the seventeen suspension 

ears are reduced to a specie basis, and each of the 
‘ studies” portrays the history on the uniform basis of 
specie payment for the whole time. 
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than any other except that occasioned by 
the Civil War. 

Ten-Year Records. While the annual 
record portrays the history of the chief 
financial struggles and triumphs, the gen- 
eral history of progress is better learned 
by the study of averages. “Study No. 2” 
begins thirty years earlier than No. 1, 
with the 1820 period (1815-1824), in 
which the aggregate contribution aver- 
aged $40,600 per year, as noted with the 
1820 dot at the lower left-hand corner of 
the diagram. That was in the infancy of 
the existing Protestant missionary organ- 
izations. The increase, period by period, 
is best read from the diagram itself. 

The chief lesson is that, in spite of the 
marked irregularities shown by the annual 
record, the ten-year averages show a 
steady and remarkable progress, culmi- 
nating in the 1890 period with an annual 
average increase over the 1880 period of 
more than six million dollars, in spite of 
its two panic years, 1893 and 1894; or, 
starting with the Civil War period (1860), 
a total increase in thirty years of almost 
460 percent. This is marvelous progress, 
and one wonders whether it can be con- 
tinued in future years.? 


Touching the question of generations, 
it will aid the inquiry to consider that 
average business activity covers a period 
of about twenty years, and that average 
active contributions to missions covers 


about the same period. On that basis 
the history under review embraces four 
generations, and it is very evident that 
the fourth generation, including the 1880 
and 1890 periods, very greatly outstripped 
its predecessors in its absolute contribu- 
tion. 

The next step is to analyze this remark- 
able history by comparing the contribu- 
tion with the population. An increased 
total, however large, does not prove in- 
creased liberality, for the population mak- 
ing the contribution may have increased 
just as rapidly. 

1 Before leaving this study it is due the reader to ex- 
plain that these ten-year records include important 
averages which, owing to peculiarities of the reports of 
some denominations, could not be ascertained for in- 
dividual years, but could be satisfactorily embraced in 
the ten-year groupings. As examples of the principal 
additions : Episcopalians reported several branches of 
their work triennially, and the United Brethren in 
Christ report all of their contributions quadrennially 
instead of annually ; while Congregationalists reported 
their unclassified contributions annually for only ten 
years past. These additions swell the ten-year averages 


materially as far back as to the 1850 period, but are less 
important in the earlier periods. 
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Per Capita. The census enumeration 
of population at each decennial year may 
properly be taken to represent the annual 
average population for the ten years be- 
ginning five years before the opening of 
the census year and ending five years 
later. The periods adopted for this in- 
vestigation are the periods just described. 
It therefore. becomes a simple matter to 
compute the average annual per capita 
contribution for each such period. “ Study 
No. 3” portrays the result of that compu- 
tation. By this it appears that for the 
first full period of the record, dated 1820 
on the diagram, the contribution averaged 
four-tenths of a cent per year for each 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. The record of subsequent peri- 
ods is so clearly shown on the diagram 
as to need no other tracing. The in- 
creased contribution for each person, 
starting at the Civil War period (1860) is 
of course not as great as that of absolute 
contribution, but makes a record of over 
180 per cent., and emphatically proves 
an astonishing increase of liberality as 
measured by population. 

To better understand what this means, 
it must be recalled that this “ each man, 
woman, and child” includes over fifteen 
million children under ten years of age, 
and more than six million persons over 
ten years of age unable to write. It also 
includes all the helpless, the idle, the 
criminals, the insane, and the inmates of 
hospitals, asylums, and poorhouses; all 
the foreign population and Indians; all 
the Roman Catholics, and all who attend 
no church. Very few of this vast multi- 
tude ever contribute at all. Were all 
these non-contributors excluded, and only 
the probable contributors included, how 
the contribution per capita would be mul- 
tiplied, and what a record it would be! 
For it must be remembered that the con- 
tribution to missions, as such, is only a 
small part of the contribution to the sup- 
port of the Gospel in its many man ‘festa- 
tions. 

It may be answered, however, that all 
this does not satisfy the inquiry; that 
the Nation has become very wealthy ; and 
that each person represents many more 
dollars than four generations ago. It 
therefore becomes necessary to proceed 
to the next step of the investigation. 

Per Wealth, This fourth inquiry pre- 
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sents a difficulty which, while easily sur- 
mounted by statisticians conversant with 
the history of census records, is not so 
easily met by others. The first wealth 
census of the United States was made in 
1850, and ‘estimates’? were made for 
earlier census years. Later knowledge 
clearly indicates that the 1850 census only 
partly covered the wealth, and that the 
‘estimates ” were also out of joint with 
fact. One evidence of this appears in the 
per capita wealth of population, which, 
according to those “estimates,” declined 
from $388 in 1820 to $308 in 1850, or 
almost twenty per cent. Another very 
clear evidence is seen in “ Study No. 3,” 
just examined. A population in process 
of pauperization would not increase its 
per capita contributions to missions from 
four mills in 1820 to sixty-eight mills 
(seventeen-fold) in 1850. 

** Study No. 4” therefore presents the 
results as based on the census reports 
and “estimates” in full black dots, and 
also what seems to be a reasonable varia- 
tion from the 1840 and 1850 “ estimates ” 
(for the 1850 census was scarcely more 
than an estimate) in open circles. Those 


earlier records may, however, be wholly 


omitted ; for, taking the 1860 period as a 
starting-point, the 1890 record shows that 
wealth had increased its proportionate 
contribution almost forty per cent.—a 
truly wonderful achievement; and yet it 
is since 1860 that the phenomenal growth 
of wealth has been made. 

Nor is this all. The contribution for 
each $1,000 of total wealth, as shown in 
this exhibit, is only a fractional part of 
the whole. In the first place, the limited 
number of denominations embraced in 
the exhibits do not include all of the 
organized missionary contribution of the 
United States. In the second place, since 
the close of the Civil War, and especially 
during the past twenty years, there has 
developed within some of the larger de- 
nominations a practice of sending a con- 
siderable proportion of the total contribu- 
tion to foreign mission fields direct, and 
none of these moneys are represented 
in the exhibits, for they do not appear 
in the official reports of the missionary 
societies. 

Besides. this, there is an increasingly 
large fund contributed annually by Sun- 
day-schools and young peoples’ societies 
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to a very diversified range of home mis- 
sion work, little of which is ever included 
in official reports of the regular mission- 
ary organizations. Besides this, many 
communities sustain by popular contri- 
bution hospitals, orphanages, and other 
benevolent institutions, which, although 
wholly unrelated to mission boards and 
their organized auxiliaries, yet receive 
their contributions largely from the same 
individuals. 

Beyond all this, the last few years have 
witnessed, in all our larger cities, in the 
same spirit, a great development of in- 
stitutional and social mission work. All 
these should be reckoned in, to ascertain 
the full measure of the missionary spirit 
among those whose only way of obedience 
is to give money, that others may give 
personal service. 

What a magnificent total it would mean! 
What a marvelous record of growth it 
would show, especially in the fourth gen- 
eration! Not only would the 1870 and 
1880 records rise much further above 
that of 1860; the 1890 record would tower 
upward so far, outstripping the increase 
of wealth, asto shame every carking, croak- 
ing pessimist. 

The inquiry is answered. It would, 
however, be an added ssatisfaction to 
many readers to know how the denomi- 
nations are sharing in this great work. 
Which denominations contribute the larger 
totals? Which make the greater contri- 
butions as compared with their member- 
ship and church property ? 

The answers to these questions, so far 
as the records provide it, is therefore 
appended.! It should be kept in mind 
that this exhibit covers the whole of the 
1890 period of ten years (1885-1894), so 
that it may not be thought to be too lim- 
ited in scope to give a satisfactory com- 
parison as would be the case if it covered 
only a single year. 

Total Denominational Contribution. It 


tIn presenting the denominational contributions, It 
is due all denominations to say that in collecting the 
records the effort was made to exclude the valuation of 
boxes of clothing and other supplies contributed and 
sent into needy helds. To illustrate: One ot! the pub 
lished reports of the Presbyterian Church (North) in- 
cludes the valuation of boxes in its record of contribu: 
tion to home missions, and another excludes that valu- 
ation. Without mentioning this,some earnest | ‘ 
terian might have claimed that their thermomet 
=o exhibit did not fully represent their work. ia 
also due to Baptists (North) to say that no record 0 
their Freedman’s work could be obtained, and thatsome 
of their other auxiliary records were too fragmentary 
to be satisfactory. 
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is altogether likely that not a few readers, 
in examining the upper group of ther- 
mometers, will be surprised at the relative 
positions occupied by the denominations 
making the largest five contributions. 

The greater eight of these fourteen 
denominations, having each over a half- 
million members, are: (1) Methodist, 
North, 2,240,354;! (2) Baptist, South, 
1,280,066; (3) Methodist, South, 1,209,- 
976; (4) Baptist, North, 800,025; (5) 
Presbyterian, North, 788,224; (6) Dis- 
ciples of Christ, 641,051 ; (7) Protestant 
Episcopal, 532,054; (8) Congregational, 
512,771. The smallest of the fourteen 
denominations is the Free Baptist, 87,898, 
which takes its corresponding place at the 
foot of the list.” 

Proportionate Denominational Contribu- 
tion. The lower group of thermometers 
ranks the fourteen denominations accord- 
ing to their contribution as measured by 
the valuation of church property. It is 
fair to presume that each denomination 
has provided itself with church property 
approximately proportioned to its wealth. 
Now, if the mission spirit which seeks to 
aid others were equally adjusted in all 
denominations to the self-spirit which 
provides the church home, then each 
$100 of church property would represent 
just as large a mission contribution in one 
denominztion as in another, and there 
would be no such thing as rank. 

The property- contribution thermometers 
show, however, a considerable variation 
in this respect, and at the same time 
prove how easily and widely mere totals 
may mislead. For example, the Cum- 
berland Presbyterians, who rank ninth in 
total contributions, take second place 
when measured by the “as ye are pros- 
pered ”’ test. The Reformed in the United 


1 These figures are from the report of the Eleventh 
Census (189), because they best represent the average 
membership tor the ten years (J885-1894) included in 
the period presented in the exhibit. 

2 [Tt would have been interesting to have included the 
Salvation Army, but its official record of contributions 
dates back to 1891 only, beginning at $353,859, while its 
average during the panic years, 1893-1896, is $590,571, 
although the census gives its 1890 membership at less 
than nine thousand. The United Brethren in Christ 
would from its quadrennial reports seem to be entitled 
to a record of about $100,000 as its average annual con- 
tribution. 

As examples of missionary contributions made to 
organizations having no church membership, the 
report ot the American S. S. Union shows an annual 
average of $102,347: the American Tract Society, $87,795; 
and the Baptist City Mission of New York, $39,367. 
Incomplete reports seem to indicate a credit to the 
American Bible Society of a yearly average of about 
$200,C00, and the International Missionary Alliance of 
about $75,000, during the ten years under review, 
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States take fourth rank instead of tenth, 
while Presbyterians, South, move up from 
eleventh place to fifth, The Methodist, 
South, and Baptist, South only, hold the 
same place in each comparison. 

Another interesting relation shown by 
the property thermometers is discovered 
by considering that each denomination 
has provided itself with a permanent 
church property, on which it pays an an- 
nual dividend to the cause of mi sions, 
The Congregationalists, for example, lead 
with a mis:ionary dividend of nearly seven 
per cent. (6,57; per cent.) on their church 
property, while the Disciples of Christ 
provide a dividend of only a little over 
one per cent, 

Another interestirg feature incident to 
this exhibit is that the two thermome- 
ters for each denomination show how 
nearly each church member represents 
$100 of church property. In the Presby- 
terian Chur~h, North, each member repre- 
sents almost exactly one hundred dollars 
of church property, there being a differ- 
ence of only nine cents in the respective 
contributions, as is readily seen by look- 
ing at their two thermometers. In the 
Protestant Episcopal Church each men- 
ber represents $152 of church property, 
over ten times as much as in the case of 
the Baptists, South. 

These comparisons ought to furnish 
encouragement. Coupled with the “per 
capita” and “ per wealth ” studies, they 
should give strong foundation for a steady 
faith in the attitude of the people of the 
United States toward missionary work. 
As a crystallization of the results of the 
investigation of growth, the following 
comparison will be helpful. From 186) 
to 1890 valuations increased : 

Farms and farm property 

Church property.. . ...... 

Total wealth. ... 


Manufactured products.... .. 
Missionary contributions... ... 


100 per cent. 
. 296 = 
oe OE 


397 


460 


The young men and women of tc-day are 
to fill out the record of a new generation 
of missionary contributors. How will it 
compare with the preceding one? Itisn 
earnest task. Will they be equal to it! 
Three years of the new record are practr 
cally finisked, for most mission societies 
close their fiscal year in the spring oF 
early summer. Seventeen years remain. 
“‘ What shall the harvest be ?” 












as a form of literary art, is as ex- 
tinct as the mastodon or the dodo; 
but the essay continues to be written and 
read in the face of these pessimistic 


|: has often been said that the essay, 
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, deductions. The attempt to deal with 
d literature from day to day, from what may 
n be called the journalistic point cf view, 
h is foredoomed to failure by the very con- 
st ditiors of the art upon which judgment is 
er so jauntily and confidently pronounced. 
Literature, like de- 
to mocracy, Civilization, 
\e- and religion, is an 
yw activity of the hu- 
ats man spirit too vast, 
dy: too obscure, and too 
qe- profoundly vital to f 
ars disclose at any mo- / 
er- ment, cr to any per- 
ive son, the full sweep of ' 
Ok- itsstream cr the deep- 
the er currents whch 
em- flow through it. Ifa 
ty, period of great poetic 
2 of activity is followed | 
by a period of com- | 
nish parative barrenness, 
‘ per the cry at once goes *. -~ 
they forth that poetry x 
eady hes had its day and ) 
"the henceforth prose is 
york. to be the universal 
F the speech. ‘This quick 
wing and easy judgment 
1860 isas irrational as the 

opinion of the un- 
ent. taught observer who 

should mistake the 
: atnual subsidence of the Mississippi for 
a permanent diminution of its volume. 

_ In journalism events are registered and 
ay are judged from day to day; in literature we 
ration are fortunate if once in half a century 
will it a movement can be intelligently traced 
[tis on and finally interpreted. The shallow 
to it? movements in human affairs are easily 
practi: understood ; the deep movements are 
ycieties comprehensible only when they have left 
ing o their impress on thought, art, and institu- 
emain. 


tions. Of these deeper activities the art 
st writing real books is, in its impulses 
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and: changes of form, one of the most 
subtle, obscure, and hicden, because it is 
one of the most spiritual. It is idle, 
therefore, to dogmatize about the appear- 
ance and disappearance of the different 
forms which literary expression wears frcm 
time to time. 

The essay, which has been decently 
and sorrow{ully interred from time to time 
by critics of more or less distinction, is 
not only still written, but shows an un- 

usual vitality at this 
particular time. It 
has a good pedigree, 
for its practitioners 
have been men of 
the highest intellec- 
\ tual = dist nction— 
men who have had 

\ the feeling for form 

, very keenly develop- 

ed, but who have had 

also thought, obser- 

, vation, humor, and 
wit of a highly in- 
| dividual quatity. Dis- 
tinction has been, in 
some torm, the note 
of the great essay- 


ists. Such namesas 
Montaigne, Bacon, 
Sir Thomas Browne, 
Addison, Steele, 
Goldsmith, Carlyle, 
Coleridge, Hazlitt, 
Lamb, Arnold, Emer- 


son, Lowell, suggest 
gifts of many differ- 
ent kinds, but of a 
very distinct quality. The American 
“mind kas, perhaps, natural affinities with 
the essay; it is keen in observation, it 
loves humor, it rejoices in quaint or deli- 
cate characterization, and it is not averse 
to a vein of philosophy. The essay is, 
as a rule, comparatively short, not for 
lack of material, but for effectiveness; it 
seeks clearness, definiteness, or charm by 
rejection as well as by inclusion. At its 
best it is not only fu'l of human interest, 
but it is also full of thought. Carlyle’s 
essays have had as deep an —— as 
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any body of philosophy which our time 
has produced ; because there was a phi- 
losophy behind them. Emerson sets the 
imagination at work as successfully in 
twenty pages as if he had filled a volume. 


The brevity of the essay is not a sign of 
weakness or weariness ; it is the result of 
a concentration which often packs ma- 
terial enough to make an octavo into the 


compass of a brief paper. Bacon’s little 
chapters contain more of the results of 
profound observation and thought than 
most of those great quartos of which his 
time produced not a few. 

In England the essay is written to-day 
with skill if not with genius; in France 
it shows that perfection of form which 
the French have attained as the result of 
infinite painstaking ; in this country it dis- 
closes a strong, wholesome influence, the 
vitality of a genuine interest, and notable 
variety of skill, although with a good deal, 
of inequality in the matter of workman- 
ship. It is noticeable that American es- 
says, as a rule, show a very close relation 
with the vital conditions of the country ; 
our men of letters are keenly alive not so 
much to material as to spiritual conditions 
on thenewcontinent. They strikea high 
note ; they stand for the highest civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Warner is, in this sense, one of the 
civilizing forces of the time; a man who 
is not confused by the noise of purely 
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material activities, who has a definite 
scale of spiritual values, and estimates the 
importance of products, results, achieve- 
ments, and conditions with rare insight and 
soundness of judgment. In the confusion 
of social ideals which prevails in a new 
society, Mr. Warner’s sanity of vision is 
of inestimable importance. He knows the 
best, and he is incapable of that kind of 
lying to which literary men are exposed 
in a democracy; he cannot commend a 
thing because it is popular. He cares 
too much for the higher life of the coun- 
try to be otherwise than absolutely loyal 
to the highest standards of morals, man- 
ners, education, and political habit. A 
glance at the titles of the essays in his 
latest volume? shows how deeply con- 
cerned he is to keep life in touch with lit 
erature by developing the sincerity, sim- 
plicity, integrity, and deep culture of the 
instincts and imagination which go to the 
making of literature. He has the spirit, 
the quiet temper, the easy, flexible style 
of a man who has known the best in life 
and art. He isa thoughtful observer, he 
has a delightful quality of humor, and his 
style is notably free from eccentricity and 
excess ; it is sound, well balanced, and in- 
teresting. om 
Colonel Higginson is a writer of difter- 
ent quality and temper. ‘The clarming 


1 The Relation of Literature to Life. By Chasies 
Dudley Warner. Harper & Brothers, New \ ork. $4? 
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chapters of autobiography which he has 
contributed to the “ Atlantic Monthly” 
bring into clear light the ardent reforming 
spirit of his youth, and the literary influ- 
ences which found him receptive but by 
no means imitative. The enthusiast who 
threw himself with such impetuosity into 
the fierce moral movement of his time was 
by no means lacking in the ability to judge 
for himself. Colonel Higginson had from 
the beginning a vein of chivalry, but he 
has never followed any standard blindly. 
There is in his ~ 
worka touch of | 
criticism which 
is always frank 
and sometimes 
sharp. He is 
a born dis- 
senter, but his 
dissent is tem- 
pered by ripe 
culture. He is 
keen, incisive, 
independent ; 
he has been, all 
his life, a free 
lance; but his 
weapons are of 
the finest qual- 
ity, and they 
are handled 
with the skill 
of a thoroughly 
trained man. 
Colonel Hig- 
ginson is an ag- 
gressive Ameri- 
can when the 
national spirit 
or tradition is 
touched in any 
way; but he 
doesnot make the mistake of assuming 
that to be patriotic one must be blind. 
Qn the contrary, he has been one of 
he most incisive critics of national man- 
ters and habits which this generation 
has known; a man who identifies Amer- 
anism with independence of character, 
simplicity of life, and the courage of ideal- 
im, and who hates sham, pretension, 
vulgarity, snobbishness, and money-get- 
ling with a very wholesome and effective 
hatred. When the “ Atlantic Essays” ap- 
peared years ago they affected many young 
nen of literary tastes very deeply by rea- 
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son of their lucidity, their simplicity, their 
admirable aud charming style. In “ Book 
and Heart”? Colonel Higginson shows the 
same trained skill, the same moral sagac- 
ity, the same refined touch. No literary 
man of his time has more loyally kept 
faith with his art and his readers. 

Mr. Howells has disclosed of late years 
a steadily deepening experience, a grow- 
ing power of sympathy with his kind, a 
deep and passionate yearning for those 
happier and holier vital conditions towards 
which _ society 
moves with such 
tragic slowness. 
Those whohave 
read his recent 
verse have felt 
the anguish of 
spirit which 
sometimes op- 
presses him in 
the presence of 
the sorrows and 
burdens of 
men, and it is 
no secret that 
those who know 
him see in him 
a spirit of com- 
passion and 
brotherliness of 
which it is not 
easy to speak 
in public ways. 
And yet the 
lightness of 
touch, the 
quickness_ of 
observation,the 
charming hu- 
mor, which long 
ago won Mr. 
Howells his audience, still remain. As 
an essayist he is interested chiefly in 
people and their surroundings. Abstract 
subjects have no charm for him; it is 
of “ Impressions and Experiences’? that 
he writes. The streets, the parks, the 
hotel, the East Side, the police courts, 
command his attention because they 
are so rich in human interest. How 
much he sees in places which seem 
so barren to the untrained eye! How 


1 Book and Heart. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 







son. Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50 


. ( '. 
2 Impressions and Experiences. By W.D. Howells, 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50. 
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gentle, kindly, and sympathetic he is with 
misfortune and disability of every kind ! 
The single biographic chapter in this 
volume has a rare simplicity and home- 
ly dignity. Whatever Mr. Howells has 
failed to do, he has never failed to invest 
the simplest conditions with dignity and 
charm. 

Mr. Brander Matthews is a younger 
man, but he has followed his profession 
with an ardor and energy which have 
made him an easy master of his tools. 
He is a born man of letters, with an in- 
exhaustible interest in everything which 
concerns his craft. He has tried his 
hand at many kinds of writing, and often 
with marked success. He has given us 
some of our brightest and most charac- 
teristic short stories, although his work in 


this field is uneven. He knows the stage 
596 


thoroughly, and has written of the French 
theater especially with sympathy and 
authority. He has written long stories; 
studies of New York life; criticism ; he 
has prepared distinctly the best * Intro 
duction to American Literature ”? which 
has yet appeared—a well-designed, well 
written, and very interesting piece of lit 
erary biographical writing ; and he not only 
holds a literary professorship in Columbia 
University, but he is also a very success 
ful teacher. A man of such versatility 
must be keen, quick, and inventive. Mr. 
Matthews is all these and more. He's 
alert, suggestive. and ready at every tur. 
Not long ago Mr. Zangwill formulated 
certain rules to be observed by reviewers; 
very sensible rules, which were reprinted 


1 Introduction to American Literature. \35 Brande 


Matthews. American Book Company. $1. 
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in The Outlook. Readers of retentive 
memory no doubt recalled the fact that 
about six years ago Mr. Matthews con- 
tributed to these columns a paper on 
“The Whole Duty of Critics,” which pre- 
sented the substance of Mr. Zangwill’s 


suggestions. Two acute minds, dealing 
with the same subject, often reach the 
same conclusions ; but it is characteristic 
of Mr. Matthews to be on the advance 
ine of suggestion. This alertness and 
this familiarity with the craftsmanship of 
witing are characteristic of the papers 
Which appear in the volume entitled 
Aspects of Fiction ;”!.a volume which 
deals with a number of contemporary 
novelists, and which contains a bit of 
that Hat sprightly audacity which marks Mr. 


I 
‘Ashes of Fiction. 


& Brothers, New York. a 


aed Matthews. 
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Matthews’s attitude towards our kin be- 
yond sea. 

Professor Woodrow Wilson enters the 
field of essay-writing by the road of his- 
torical study and writing, and comes well 
equipped for his work. We have had 
some admirable historical essay-writing in 
this country, but the field is large and 
offers ample room for men of force and 
culture. There is no more promising 
sign of a widening literary movement in 
America than the growth of the historical 
spirit—the spirit which, by pious care for 
the past, substitutes a national for a sec- 
tional consciousness. Professor Wilson’s 
biography of Washington was a brilliant 
piece of work from the literary side; not 
faultless, but strong, constructive, well 
proportioned, with a warm feeling for 
the social background. His “ Mere Lit- 
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erature and Other Essays”? shows the 
same brilliancy and richness of style. 
One ventures the conjecture that Profes- 
sor Wilson knows his Burke well; and 
Burke is a great model for a young writer 
who brings individual force and ability 
to the study. These qualities Professor 
Wilson has in uncommon measure; and 
he also has the quality which goes so far 
towards the making of a writer, tempera- 
ment. That he knows what literature is, 
as distinguished from historical writing, 
the writer of these essays abundantly 
proves ; the title of the volume hints at 
this knowledge; three chapters confirm 
it by their subjects, and all the chapters 
bear witness to it by their quality. Work 
so well grounded in knowledge, so serious 
in spirit, so admirable in form, promises 
well for the future. 

Miss Guiney has the rare gift of seeing 
things which are not obvious, and giving 
her thought expression in a style which 
is not hackneyed. She is acute, fresh, 
and incisive in a rare degree. She is, in 
fact, one of the most individual writers in 
the country. She has a deep feeling for 
literature, and, what is more rare, a dis- 
tinct literary quality when she writes about 
it. Her introduction to Mérimée’s “ Car- 
men,” which appeared last fall, was in its 
way a model of condensed and picturesque 
characterization. Her verse has the same 
distinctness of touch, the same individual- 


' Mere Literature and Other Essays. 


By Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


My Lady’s 
A Fourth of July Story for Young Folks 


By Everett T. Tomlinson 


" H, my lad, you’re a jewel! That’s 
A just such a colt as we need.” 
‘* But she’s mine, she’s mine ! 
You can’t have her! You can’t have her!” 
The first speaker laughed as he dis- 
mounted and quickly threw a halter over 
the head of the roan colt which Thomas 
Rodman was holding by her mane. _Dis- 
regarding the protests of the boy, he 
lightly leaped again into his saddle, and, 
turning to the dozen or more scarlet- 
coated dragoons with him, gave the word 
for them to advance. 
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ity of sentiment and feeling. It's ver 
charming work, full of quality, which she 
gives us in an attractively printed volume 
of essays which bears the title “ Patrins.”"! 
a patrin being the trail of leaves and twigs 
which the Gypsy leaves behind him to in. 
dicate the pathhehastaken. This group 
of short papers is of a kind to arrest atten. 
tion and give delight, so vigorous, pointed, 
and unhackneyed are the brief chapters, 
Miss Guiney has a delightful touch of 
whimsicality; and there is a breath of 
the best kind of Bohemianism in her, 
She follows literature because it is an art 
of delight as well as a means of instruc. 
tion, and she protests against the attempt 
to turn the muse into a schoolmaster, 
She touches many subjects deftly and 
quickly, and her touch makes a clear im- 
pression on the mind of her readers. This 
collection of essays is for those who love 
literature for its own sake—for those who 
like the flavor of an individual style, and 
who enjoy a standpoint which has not 
been taken by everybody who has written 
since time began. 

This group of books, with kindred 
volumes by Professor H. T. Peck, Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Walter Blackburne Harte, Mr. 
Scudder, Miss Repplier, Miss Preston, and 
others, furnishes the best possible evidence 
of the widening of literary interest and 
activity, the growth of culture, the ripening 
of the human spirit, in the New World. 


1 Patrins. 


By Louise Imogen Guiney. Copeland 
Day, Boston. 25. 


$1.2 
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“Sumter isn’t the only ‘ gamecock’ ia 
South Carolina, I see,” he called out to 
Thomas as his band started on in obedi 
ence to his command. “ You want to be 
thankful, my boy, that we’ve only taken 
the colt, and not swung her owner from 
the first tree by the roadside.” 

Thomas made no reply as he stood and 
watched the company, which rode rapidly 
up the road and soon disappeare:| around 
the bend. He had not taken his eye 
from his roan colt “ My Lady” as long 
as she could be seen, and had noted her 





. My Lady’s 


looks of surprise as she glanced back as 
if she could not understand why her young 
owner cid not come, too. For several 
minutes after My Lady and the band of 
dragoons had disappeared, Thomas re- 
mained standing where he had been, as 
if he could hardly realize his loss; and 
then he started slowly to return to his 
home. 

And this was the end of it all! All his 
care had been vain, and now My Lady 
had been taken, along with nearly all the 
live stock and provisions on his father’s 
place. For months his father had been 
with Sumter, and the care of the home 
and of his mother had fallen upon Thomas. 
Again and again they had been visited by 
prowling bands of Tories and of Tarleton’s 
men, until the roan colt had alone been 
left, and she had escaped only because 
her owner had kept her concealed in the 
forest for weeks now, and had stealthily 
visited her every day. My Lady must be 
saved at all hazards. Ever since she was 


alittle colt Thomas had cared for her as 
hisown special property. She would follow 
himabout like a dog, and more than once 
had tried to come in through the door of 
the house to be with him. He was posi- 


tive that every word he spoke was as well 
understood by her as her low, affectionate 
whinny was by him. Yes, My Lady was 
one of the family, and Thomas had cared 
for her as tenderly as if her life was as 
valuable as his own, on every day except 
this fatal one. He had permitted her to 
follow him out of the shelter of the forest 
to the roadside, and while he had been 
talking to her there, suddenly the band 
of dragoons had swept into sight, and 
before he could re-enter the forest they 
were upon him, and My Lady was gone. 
Ithad all occurred so quickly that before 
te fully realized what had taken place 
thescarlet coats had disappeared and the 
tan colt had disappeared with them. 

“My Lady’s gone! My Lady’s gone!” 
te broke out, when at last he entered the 
house and stood before his mother. 

“What do you mean, Thomas? 
you lost her ?” 

“Yes. The dragoons have taken her.” 
And in a moment the heartbroken boy 
tad poured forth his story. He was so 
illed with the thoughts of his own loss 
that he did not for a moment notice the 
‘lence of his mother ; but when he glanced 
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up, and saw that her face was deadly 
pale, his own sorrow was forgotten as he 
quickly said: “Are you ill, mother? 
What’s the trouble? You're as pale as 
a ghost.” 

**T’ve just had a word from your father, 
which he sent by one of the men in the 
camp. He writes me that he will be here 
in the morning, and that his division of 
Sumter’s men is to pass by here then. I 
don’t think he knows anything about the 
dragoons being here, and it may be that 
they are fixing a trap for him.” 

“Oh, if I only had My Lady,” groaned 
Thomas, “1’d soon get word to him.” 

“ But you haven’t,” replied his mother, 
more calmly. ‘“ You had better go out 
and keep watch bythe road. It will soon 
be dark now, and then you can’t do any- 
thing; but if any one passes before then 
you may be able to learn something.” 

Thomas at once left the room to follow 
his mother’s directions, but for a long 
time nothing could be seen to break the 
monotony of the scene about him. The 
rough road faded out in the distance in 
the forest, the circling buzzards flew over 
the tree-tops, and the crows called hoarsely 
one to another as they passed above him. 
All else about the place was still. Not 
even a chicken had been left by the ma- 
rauding bands, and the hard and hopeless 
feelings of the boy seemed to be mirrored 
in the scene about him. 

The sun sank lower and lower, and the 
approaching gloom served only to deepen 
the feeling of despondency within his 
heart. When would the awful war be 
over? Starvation would soon threaten 
them at home, the place had been stripped 
bare of its valuables, all his care for My 
Lady had been useless, and now, to crown 
all, was the danger which threatened his 
father, and the deep grief of his mother. 
He fancied he could see her face now, 
already showing the marks of hunger and 
suffering, increased by the danger of his 
father. The sun was below the horizon 
now, and he must return to her. 

He arose from the log on which he had 
been seated, and slowly began to walk up 
the long lane which led to the house. 
He turned for a last glance up and down 
the road, and suddenly stopped and gazed 
earnestly in the direction in which the 
dragoons had disappeared when they had 
departed with My Lady. A thin curl of 
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smoke could be seen coming over the 
tops of the trees at a distance of what he 
thought must be about a mile, and he 
knew at once what it meant. The dra- 
goons had gone into camp there, and 
with them must be My Lady. He knew 
the place they probably had selected, a 
grove of pines a little back from the road 
and near to the brook, or “run,” which 
made its way down the hillside to the 
valley below. It was an excellent p!ace 
for a camp, and they had probably teth- 
ered the horses near by. 

The thought caused Thomas to run 
rapidly towards the house, and as he en- 
tered he said hurried'y to his mother, 
“The dragoons have gone into camp 
down by the run. I saw the smoke from 
their fire, and the ‘1:1 be there for the 
night, I’m sure.” 

“It is as I feared,” replied his mother, 
slowly. ‘“They’ll probably be :here on 
the lookout for vour father and his men 
when they pass by.” 

“But I’ve a scheme to spoil thcir 
game,” said Thomas, eageriy, and in a tew 
words he explained his plan to his m -ther. 

Her face lighten d for a moment as 
she :istened, and tnen she shock her 
head. “I’m afraid to have you try it, 
Thomas. Perhaps your father may not 
come, after ali, or, if he does, he ma_ be 
able to pass them. But it’s too great a 
risk for you. What shou'd I do if I 
were to lose you both ?” 

“T’ll be careful. I wi'l, mother. If I 
see the least bit of danger, I’ll turn back. 
I'll promise you I will. Just let me try 
it, that’s all I want. Think of father, 
too !” 

As his mother hesitated a moment, 
Thomas took her silence for consent, and 
quickly left the house before she could 
recall him. He did not :ook back, and 
so could not see thit she stood in the 
doorway and watched him until he soon 
disappeared in the dusk which had now 
settled over the land. 

Meanwhile the eager boy pushed on 
until he came to the brow of the hill be- 
low which he thought the dragoons lay 
encamped. No smoke could be seen 
now, and no light of a camp-fire appeared. 
He stopped and listened intently. The 
hooting of an owl and the mournful sigh- 
ing of the wind as it swept through the 
tree-tops were all the sounds he could 


hear. He waited a half-hour, and the 
silence was still unbroken. Perhips he 
had been deceived, or, if they had stopped, 
it had been only for supper, and they had 
now gone on. Half hoping and half 
fearing that this was true, he slow!y and 
silently began to move down the hillside. 
If they were there and should discover 
him, doubtl:ss that threat of the leader, 
“to swing him from the first tree they 
met,” would be carried out. ‘Thomas 
knew that more than one stanch Whig in 
South Carolina had been treated in that 
manner, and he had no reason for be 
lieving that there would be any hesitancy 
in carrying out the threat which had been 
made to him. 

He stopped frequently, and, within the 
shelter of th: trees by the ro.d.ide, peered 
keen!y ahead of bin. Av» yet nothing 
had been seen to alarm him, and he re- 
sumed his slow movem_nts, eaci time 
fee ing more positive that the dragoons 
must have g ne. The silver vein of the 
moon appeared, and the clouds which 
were speeding across the fice of the sky 
now shut out the dm light, and now 
pas-ed on to leave the out ines of the 
trees and road cie rly discernible to 
Thomas, whose eyes were soon accus- 
tumed to the darkness. 

He had been «rouching low and striv- 
ing to keep within the shadows, but he 
was abut t» arise and advaoce more 
boldl,, sat sfied now that the men must 
have gone, when his ear suddenly caught 
the sound of somethirg or some one mv- 
ing in the rosd befoe him  Hastily 
withdrawing from the road again, he 
waited, peering eageriy before him, ard 
feariul that the loud beating of his heart 
would betray him, tor it seemed to the 
frightened boy that such thumpings as 
were going on within him must be heard 
by others if they were cear. 

Out from the darkness he soon saw the 
form of a man emerge. His gun was 
over his shoulder, and Thomas at once 
realized that he was a guard, and that the 
dragoons must still be in camp. Hardly 
knowing whether to rejoice or to be dis- 
mayed at his discovery, he managed some 
how to remain silent until thie guard 
passed and repas:ed, and then st althily 
and slowly he withdrew further into the 
woods to decide upon what course of action 
he should pursue. 
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The men must be asleep by this time, 
he thought, as he glanced up at the moon. 
They would not be likely to have a guard 
on the forest side, he also concluded ; 
and if that were true, his best plan would 
be to try to approach from that side. 

At once deciding to follow that sugges- 
tion, he began very slowly and with in- 
creased carefulness to make a detour. 
He passed from tree to tree, pausing after 
he had gained each to listen and look 
about him. As yet his presence had not 
been discovered, but how slow his prog- 
resswas! He had no means by which to 
reckon the passing of the hours but the 
moon, and when at last he had gained 
what he thought must be a good distance 
beyond the camp, he saw that she was 
high in the heavens. No signs of a guard 
had appeared in the forest, and he con- 
cluded that his surmise was correct, and 
that none had been stationed there. 
Doubtless they considered that one in the 
rad would be sufficient, and were con- 
tent to trust to him. 

For some time Thomas remained silent 
in the position he had gained, waiting and 
hoping that something would occur to 
indicate to him where the object of his 
search was. But for along time the hoo:- 


ing owl, whose calls had at length sum- 
moned forth the replies of others, and the 
sighing winds, were all that hecould hear. 

Suddenly he started back and began to 
tun as the whinny of a horse was heard 
not far away. Quickly recovering him- 
elf, he began to move in the direction 


fom which the sound had come. He 
stepped softly and moved so slowly that 
it was some time before he arrived at a 
place where he could see before him, and 
then his heart almost stood still when he 
wa group of horses not far away. He 
could make out that they had been teth- 
ted; but had a guard been placed over 
them? That was the all-important ques- 
lon now, and again he waited for what 
seemed to him a full hour. The night 
Was passing, and he must act quickly. 
Crawling now from bush to bush and 
fom tree to tree, he drew nearer and 
nearer to the horses. No guard could be 
seen, nor had he as yet heard the call of 
‘ty. The horses were only a few yards 
‘way now, and he tried to discover 
whether My Lady was among them; but 
the outlines of their forms were too indis- 
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tinct for him to determine whether she 
was there or not. There was no help for 
it—he must call her. 

In a low voice he gave the call which 
he knew she would recognize if she were 
there, and then waited. No response 
came. Again he tied it, this time calling 
more loudiy, but still no response was 
heard. He waited several minutes before 
he repeated the call, and then again tried ; 
but still no answer came, and he was sat- 
isfied that My Lady could not be there. 

Disappointed and almost heartbroken, 
fearful that the roan colt either had been 
sent on ahead or retained within the camp, 
he slowly began to make his way back, 
when suddenly a loud whinny by one of 
the horses before him was answered by 
another far to his right. Then there was 
another group of horses, and perhaps 
more than one! The problem was be- 
coming more involved, and the danger 
greater. Whatever he did he must do 
quickly, for the morning would soon come, 
and for him to b2 discovered there would 
mean—Thomas shudderd, not daring 
even to speak the word to himself. 

Once more he resumed his labors. Pa- 
tiently crawling from bush to bush, and 
crouching low as he passed from tree to 
tree, he made his way towards the place 
from which he thought the answering 
whinny had come. His face and hands 
were soon scratched and bleeding, his 
clothing was torn, and his body was ach- 
ing from his long-continued exertions. 
But on and on he moved, and was re- 
warded at last by seeing the group of 
horses before him. Was My Lady there? 
He would soon know. His heart almost 
stood still when, in response to his first 
low call, a glad wh nny followed, which 
he quickly recognized as that of My 
Lady. He waited to see whether his 
call had been heard by any of the men in 
the camp or not, but he could not dis- 
cover that any one was moving. As he 
glanced up, he saw the first faint streaks 
of the dawn in the east. If he was to act 
at all, it must be at once ; and, still crouch- 
ing low, he drew nearer to the horses. 
Which one was My Lady? It was still 
too dark to determine, and he must call 
again. He whispered the words this time, 
and was rejoiced as a low whinny sound- 
ed close beside him, and he knew that at 
last he had found the roan colt. 
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Standing erect now, he stroked her head 
for a moment, and then drew his knife 
and quickly severed the rope by which 
she was tethered. It was lighter now, 
and he could see above him. His first 
impulse was to leap upon her back and 
break away ; but, quickly deciding against 
such a course, he threw his arm about her 
neck, and, whispering his fond words in 
her ear, all the time looking back in fear 
at the camp, he slowly withdrew, My 
Lady stepping as daintily and softly as if 
she too appreciated and shared in the 
danger. 

If he could only gain the road above 
the guard now! Trembling in his eager- 
ness, the resolute boy kept on, moving 
slowly, and followed willingly by the colt 
he loved. 

“Look there! 
away !” 

Thomas stopped for an instant as he 
heard the call, and glanced over My 
Lady’s shoulder toward the camp. The 
dragoons were stirring, and two were ap- 
proaching to look after the horses. It 
seemed to him that his breath would never 
come again. The trees grew dark about 
him and he almost fell; but one more 
glance at the men, who had not seen him 
yet, as he was in part concealed by the 
horse, convinced him that the time for 
action had come, and, whispering one 
word into My Lady’s ear, he leaped 
quickly upon her back, and, bending low 
over her neck, said, “Go, My Lady! 
Go!” 

For a moment the men behind him ap- 
peared to be too astonished to realize 
what had happened, but their confusion 
lasted but a moment, for, with shouts and 
calls to their companions, they selected 
two of the horses and quickly started 
in pursuit. Only one was armed, and 
Thomas was wondering why he did not 
shoot. ‘They think they’ll get both you 
and me, My Lady,” he muttered. “ You'll 
have to save us both if ever I’m to be 
saved.” 

Without saddle or bridle, with nothing 
to guide or control the roan colt, Thomas 
led in the race which followed. He was 
compelled to trust almost entirely to the 
instinct of My Lady, for, in his confusion 
and the dim light, he was not positive 
that he knew in which direction the road 
lay. 
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Behind him he could hear the cracking 
of the branches and the shouts of the men 
in pursuit. Sometimes they seemed to be 
gaining upon him, and then their voices 
would sound further away, only to come 
again nearer, and he would bend low and 
whisper his words of encouragement to the 
faithful roan colt, who was swiftly mak- 
ing her way through the forest. 

‘“‘ Here we are,” he said to himself, 
when a few moments later My Lady lightly 
leaped the low brush fence and gained 
the open road. ‘Now I'd like to see any 
horse in Tarleton’s army that can touch 
us! Not in there to-day,” he said, a mo- 
ment later, when My Lady stopped for a 
moment as if she were about to enter the 
lane which led to his house. “ We've 
other work to-day. You'll have to do 
your best.” 

He caught a hasty glimpse of his mother 
as she stood in the doorway, and waved 
his hand as a salute. He could not tell 
whether she had recognized him or not, 
but his heart sank when, glancing behind 
him, he saw two of the dragoons in swift 
pursuit. And they were gaining, too. 
Fleet as My Lady was, the powerful 
horses of the troopers appeared to be 
equally fleet. And they were accustomed 
to long, hard rides, and had been better 
fed. Poor My Lady had been compelled 
to feed on the scanty grass which grew 
among the forests, and upon the tough 
leaves of the trees. For a time she could 
hold her own, but if the run should bea 
long one, the superior power of endurance 
in the pursuers’ horses must win the day. 

Thomas could feel the hard and fast 
beating of My Lady’s heart as she sped 
on, and it was not long before she began 
to show signs of distress. With almost 
every leap she flung the foam from her 
mouth, and she was soon dripping with 
perspiration. Her nostrils were like burn 
ing coals, and her breath came in gasps. 
“Try a little more, My Lady,” whis- 
pered Thomas, leaning low on her neck, 
and glancing quickly behind him. The 
dragoons were gaining, and a good half 
of the gap between them had already been 
closed. For a moment he thought of 
leaping from her back, and, leaving her 
to make her way on, try to seek safety 
for himself within the shelter of the forests 
which grew thick and close on either side 
of the road. Leave My Lady? Never! 
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Perhaps the dragoons would abandon the 
pursuit, for they must have gone seven 
miles by this time, and Sumter’s men were 
known to be in the region. Another 
glance behind him showed that no such 
thought was in the pursuers’ minds as 
yet. On rode pursuer and pursued, and 
Thomas groaned aloud as he saw that he 
was about to climb a long hill before him. 
My Lady never could do it, and before 
she could gain the summit the end must 
come. 

“Try, My Lady! try!” groaned the 
boy, but the roan colt’s eyes were glassy, 
and there was no response to his plead- 
ing. Half the distance up the hill had 
been covered now, and My Lady still 
struggled on. The dragoons were al- 
ready at the base, and as Thomas looked 
back he saw one of the troopers bring his 
gun to his shoulder. The lad dropped 
his head upon the horse’s neck and 
waited in an agony of suspense for the 
report. 

Would it never come? My Lady had 
almost gained the summit now, and al- 
though she was stumbling she was still 
plunging on. Suddenly the report of the 
gun was heard, and the ‘Aug of the bullet 
followed. At first Thomas thought he 
had been hit, but My Lady stopped, 
trembled for a moment, and then fell 
heavily forward, throwing her rider to the 
ground, 

Ina moment he had scrambled to his 
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feet and started on, unmindful of the 
shout which had greeted his fall. As he 
came up over the summit of the hill he 
stopped, breathless and almost fainting. 
There before him was a band of twenty 
horsemen. Was he caught between the 
lines of the enemy? He started to run 
into the forest, when he suddenly heard 
his name called, and, stopping abruptly, 
recognized his father. 

The dragoons also had recognized the 
newcomers by this time, and, like the 
famous men who marched up the hill and 
then marched down again, they, too, 
turned and fled. 

“We heard the shot and rode forward 
to learn what it meant,” said Thomas’s 
father, after he had listened to the boy’s 
story. ‘‘ Now we'll go and attend to My 
Lady.” 

But My Lady was beyond the need of 
their care. The bullet had found its way 
to the roan colt’s heart, and the double 
race was ended. 

‘** Well,’ said Thomas Rodman’s father, 
softly, “‘My Lady has celebrated the 
Fourth of July. She has laid down her 
life for her country. If it had not been 
for her we should have gone straight on 
into Tarleton’s trap. We'll meet them 
now on batter terms.” 

And meet them they did in the famous 
engagement on the Twelfth of July, 1780, 
about a week after My Lady’s celebration 
of the Fourth. 
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Human Marriage 


The publication of the second edition of Dr. 
Westermarck’s important volume is an encourag- 
ing indication that the careful and reasonable 
intergretations of the habits of primitive man in 
respect to marriage and domestic institutions, 
which were contributed to a long-standing scien- 
the controversy when Dr. Westermarck’s volume 
Was first given to the public, have been fully ap- 
preciated, and have made a marked impression 
upon popular thought. The publication of the 


im The History of Human Marriage. By Edward 
of emarck, Lecturer on Sociology at the University 
‘Finland. Second edition. The Macmillan Company, 
NewYork. $4. 

wattdies in Ancient History. Second Series. Com- 
vob an Inquiry into the Origin of Exogamy. By 
Anh erguson McLennan, Edited by his Widow and 
Atthur Platt. The Macmillan Company, New York. $4. 


long-delayed Second Series of McLennan’s 
“ Studies in Ancient History ” will probably bring 
to a conclusion one phase ‘of the controversy 
alluded to above. 

When Darwin’s “Origin of Species” revo- 
lutionized all of our conceptions about the begin- 
ning of human life, one of the ancient interpreta- 
tions remained quite undisturbed by evolutionary 
thought. Darwin believed that the family in 
its primitive form was essentially like the mono- 
gamic family of modern times. It was not long, 
however, before this belief was as rudely dis- 
turbed by other investigators as the belief in 
special creation had been disturbed by Darwin’s 
r searches. Students like Bachofen, Lewis H. 
Morgan, McLennan, Sir John Lubbock, Letour- 
neau, and Ilerbert Spencer all advanced theories 
which in substance affirmed that the primitive 
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relations of the sexes in human society were of 
the most irregular description, and that only after 
varied experiments and the establishment here 
and there of many different forms of family life 
was anything resembling a modern marriage de- 
veloped out of the practices of an earlier time. 
Two of these theories, namely, those of Lewis 
H. Morgan and of John F. McLennan, were defi- 
nite inform. Morgan argued from the survivals of 
primitive systems of consanguinity and relation- 
ship that the primitive family was formed by the 
marriage of brothers and sisters in a communistic 
group. McLennan, making use of the survivalin 
marriage rites of the symbolism of capture, of the 
widespread evidence of an early practice of female 
infanticide, and of such customs as the Hebrew 
and Hindu laws requiring a surviving brother to 
marry the widow of a deceased brother, argued 
that the primitive form of marriage was polyandry. 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine, obliged now to de- 
fend that theory of the patriarchal family which 
he had elaborated in his epoch-making volume 
on “ Ancient Law,” restated Darwin’s argument 
in support of the belief that the earliest form of 
marriage among human beings was the mono- 
gamic union between one man and one woman. 
This argument, as is well known, rested on Dar- 
win’s observations of male jealousy and of those 
habits of courtship among the lower animals as 
well as among mankind, of which he made such 
noteworthy use in his theory of sexual selection. 
Maine added little to the strength of this argu- 
ment, but simply used it with much ingenuity to 
controvert the theories of McLennan. 
Westermarck's “ History of Human Marriage ” 
presented the results of a critical examination of 
the evidences and the theories which had been 
brought forward on both sides of the contro- 
versy, and the conclusion at which Dr. Wester- 
marck himself arrived was that, while in vari- 
ous parts of the world and at various times in 
nearly every part of the world practices have 
existed from which the more radical conclusions 
might be supported, the weight of evidence goes 
to show that everywhere and from the earliest 
times the normal and prevailing relation of the 
sexes has been monogamic, all other forms, such 
as polyandry and polygamy, having been local or 
occasional deviations from the rule. The defect 
in Dr. Westermarck’s statement of the case is 
his failure to point out that this conclusion does 
not invalidate the well-established fact that prim- 
itive men did habitually trace blood kinship 
through mothers rather than through fathers—a 
fact which is explained by the very temporary 
character of the primitive monogamic unions. 
Now, curiously enough, in the final volume of 
McLennan’s Studies, which would have been 
given to the public many years ago but for a 
series of remarkable fatalities, including the death 
of McLennan’s brother, who first had possession 
cf the manuscripts, then of Robertson Smith, who 
next undertook to edit them, and finally of Mc- 
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Lennan’s widow, who last undertook 
we discover that McLennan’s own \ 
been strangely misapprehended by 
have undertaken to controvert them, 
there is really nothing in them incons' 
the conclusions of Westermarck and 
later writers. In aletter to Darwin ‘ated Feb. 
ruary 3, 1874, McLennan says he supposes 
that in every district polygyny, monogainy, and 
polyandry must have occurred from the first, 
and grown up together into systems; he also 
supposes that all manner of relationships may 
have existed before any definite mode of marriage 
was developed. Then he clears up the most im- 
portant single point in the entire controversy by 
saying exactly what he means by marriage. It 
is a relationship of the sexes which is sanctioned 
by group opinion. To quote his own words, he 
says: “ Polyandry, in my view, is an advance from 
and a contraction of promiscuity, which gives 
men wives; till men have wives they may have 
tastes, but they have no obligation, in matters of 
sex. You may be sure polygyny in the early stage 
never had the sanction of group opinion. . . .” 
We further discover that the chief reason why 
Mr. McLennan believed that polyandry was 
the first form of marriage—that is, a union sanc- 
tioned by group opinion—was his assumption that 
the first unions of this character resulted from 
the capture of a woman by two or more men, and 
that only under such circumstances could a yela- 
tionship sanctioned by group opinion originate. 
This may or may not, upon further investigation, 
prove true. 

So much at least is gained: we are now able 
definitely to distinguish, in terms of McLennan’s 
analysis, between the origin of marriage and the 
origin of customs too often confounded with 
marriage ; and, through the results of the criti- 
cisms of Westermarck, Dargun, Starcke, and 
others, we are able to say, with strong probability, 
that, long before any union was sanctioned by 
group opinion and was converted into marriage 
in the true social sense, the relations of men and 
women everywhere approximated the monogamic 
form. 
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Obedience ! 


The Rev. William Bayard Hale's eloquent 
though not particularly original “ Plea for Social 
Submission to Christ” is entitled “The New 
Obedience.” It is printed substantially as it was 
presented in St. Paul’s Church, Boston, on the 
-Friday noons of Lent, 1896. Mr. Hale contrasts 
the New Learning of the Renaissance and the 
‘learning of our own day.. He does not accusé 
the latter of being ignorant. He declares that It 
gives us no little interesting information, but at 
best its information is only interesting and clever. 
It has studied modern society, and knows scien 


1The New Obedience. By William Bayard Hale. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.25. 
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tifically every sort of character that walks the 
street or stands in drawing-rooms. It has gath- 
ered much data useful in supplying us with dec- 
orative and becoming emotions. 


But what does itallcometo? Whoacts? Whotakes 
the revelations of the modern novel home to himself? 
The case is by no means new. It isas old as the New 
Learning. The earliest representatives of the move- 
ment were Pius IL., Sixtus IV., Julius 1I., Alexander 
Vl.—monsters under the tiara. Its first patrons were 
the Medicis and the Borgias. It had in those days its 
Marcilio Facino. who hung a lamp alike before Plato 
and the Blessed Virgin, its Cardinal Bempo, who de- 
clined to read the New Testament for fear of corrupting 
the elegance of his Greek. While Wiclif was translat- 
ing the Bible, Boccaccio was penning the “* Decameron ;” 
while the knightliest of men was recording the fair 
dream of “ Utopia,” the most depraved of politicians was 
writing the “ Principe.’ Has not all our learning 
taught us this as its supreme lesson—that Knowledge 
must pass into Life? Is not the final declaration of Sci- 
ence this: The universality of Law ; that is, the Author- 
ity of Truth? Has our modern psychological introspec- 
tion any newer teaching than that given by One long 
ago, that if any man will do the will, he shall know of 
the doctrine ; that is, that the price of Truth is its prac- 
tice; that nothing is so illuminating as Obedience ? 


The volume has evidently been in some degree 
inspired by Mr. Kidd’s “ Social Evolution.” Mr, 
Hale believes that the very essence of religion is 
the subordination of the individual’s present in- 
terests to the larger interests of mankind; his 
book, then, is the grammar of unselfishness, and 
unselfishness is obedience. This obedience, never- 
theless, is not “new ;” it has been practiced in all 
ages. The unselfish service of love is not only 
“the new obedience ;” it is also the new freedom. 
These are well-worn truths, but they deserve 
reiteration. Every one believes that their appli- 
cation will mean a certain triumph both to in- 
dividuals and to that Christian Society which we 
call the Church. 


The Church will gain its power when it demonstrates 
its social efficiency. ... The work of the obedient 
church will not be to assume direction of every detail of 
social reform. Her work will be to train her members 
individually to loyalty to the king. . .. This must re- 
sult in the creation of a distinctive type of man, easily 
cognizable as a disciple of the Nazarene, until the world 
sees that Christianity is a thing of meaning and power. 
... Your hearts ache, I know, for the sorrow of the 
world, for the joylessness of the lot of the millions who 
bear the burden of our social injustice. You can do 
Something to bring near the day when that sorrow and 
j oylessness shall cease. Take up of your own will the 
burden which the unfortunate now of necessity bear. 
Illustrate and interpret the law of Sacrifice, which alone 
can redeem the world... . During these weeks there 
hasbeen before us the figure of One who rendered to the 
utmost the Obedience which he requires. He became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the Cross ; where- 
fore also God hath highly exalted Him and given Him 
the name that is above every name. 


An English paper prints the following com- 
ment of a new novel as coming from Mr. Gladstone 
ialetter to the author: “I find your book to 
beof intense though most painful interest. Such 
double-dyed villains as are not, I hope, even 
in this evil world, to be found every day.” 


Books of the Week 


[The books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending June 18. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 

RELIGIOUS 

Two of the seven volumes in Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Gleanings of Past Years,” published nearly 
twenty years ago, were on ecclesiastical subjects, 
and the continuation of this series now projected 
by the Scribners under the title “ Later Glean- 
ings ” begins with another vo'ume of Zheological 
and Ecclesiastical essays. This volume opens 
with the defense of Genesis published in the 
“Nineteenth Century” in 1885, under the title 
“ Dawn of Creation and of Worship,” and con- 
cludes with the paper written this spring on the 
Anglican orders and the efforts towards Chris- 
tian unity. Among the other essays are those on 
“ Robert Elsmere,” Mr. Ingersoll, “ The Eliza- 
bethan Settlement of Religion,” “ The Church 
under Henry VIII.,” “Heresy and Schism,” 
“The Swine Miracle,” “The Atonement,” and 
the “ Introduction to Sheppard’s Pictorial Bible.” 
From Dante and Milton down, great political re- 
formers have often been men of the profoundest 
religious feeling, but for profound scholarship 
along theological lines Mr. Gladstone’s position is 
unique among the statesmen of any generation. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Evolution and Religion ; or, Faith as a Part of 
a Complete Cosmic System, by Professor John 
Bascom, cf Williams, is astudy of the doctrine of 
evolution in its relation to our spiritual life. The 
spiritual life, Dr. Bascom teaches with power, is 
the last and consummate product of the process 
of evolution, and the belief in this process, so far 
from overthrowing religious faith, will strengthen 
the trust that the spiritual life is to be forever pre- 
served. The volume will be warmly welcomed 
by fearless and reverent students of religious 
truth. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 

The Grewing Revelation, by the Rev. Amory 
H. Bradford, is a volume of sermons preached 
first to his congregation in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, and afterwards in Westminster Chapel, Lon- 
don, and in other English churches. The volume 
presents the positive side of the new theology. 
Dr. Bradford’s emphasis is always on what is 
believed and not upon what is rejected. In the 
“ Prologue ” and “ Epilogue ” in which the theses 
of the volume are stated and reviewed with ad- 
mirable brevity, clearness, and force, the living 
theology of to-day is described in a series of epi- 
grams of which the following are types : 

It believes Him [Jesus] to have been in a unique sense 
Divine because He satisfies that which is nearest Divine 
in man. 

It is not so anxious to know who wrote the Bible as 
to know what the Bible makes of those who read it. 

It believes in the Divine in man—therefore it is hu- 
manitarian. 

It believes in the omnipotence of love—therefore does 
not believe that God can forever be defeated. . . , 
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This revelation begins with conscious life, is continued 
through the media of many experiences, and will grow 
fuller and brighter so long as man is spiritually receptive. 

In its fullness this revelation will be the realization in 
humanity of the life, the teachings, and the sacrifice of 
the Christ who is the perfect revelation of God to man 
and of man to himself. 


Mankind, Dr. Bradford teaches in these ser- 
mons, is being led by the Inward Word intoa 
deeper faith, a higher hope, and a warmer love— 
all of which relate to our brothers whom we have 
seen as well as God whom we have not seen. As 
the life of God in the soul of man beats stronger, 
the revelation of Him will grow clearer unto the 
perfect day. Such is the central thought of “ The 
Growing Revelation.” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York.) 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
have published a valuable Concordance to the 
Greek Testament, by the Rev. W. F. Moulton, 
M.A., D.D., and the Rev. A. S. Geden, M.A. 
This work is one of signal worth, since, aside 
from it, we have no adequate concordance to the 
text of the Greek Testament as exhibited in 
modern critical editions. In the present work 
the text of Drs. Westcott and Hort has been as- 
sumed as the standard; with this the texts of the 
eighth edition of Tischendorf and that of the 
English Revisers have been compared. In all 
cases marginal readings have been included, and 
no word or phrase in the above editions has been 
shut out from the new concordance. Biblical 


scholars everywhere will welcome this noteworthy 


publication, and we are glad to add that it ap- 
pears in appropriate typographical form.——The 
Rev. J. Howard Swinstead, M.A., has published 
through Messrs. Gardner, Darton & Co., London, 
A Parish on Wheels, a realistic account of an 
itinerant mission. His book may stimulate a 
desire in other dioceses than that of Salisbury, 
England, to establish such missions. In His 
Steps is the title of a sermon-story by the Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon, (Advance Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.) The book has special note- 
worthiness, not only because of its application of 
a searching conduct-test, but because it is, so far 
as we know, the first story to make use of the 
new social settlement movement. 


HISTORY 

Professor James Monroe’s volume of Oderlin 
Thursday Lectures, Addresses, and Essays are 
full of interesting reminiscences of the time when 
Oberlin was the forefront of the movement for the 
abolition of slavery, the higher education of 
women, the suppression of intemperance, and the 
kindred reforms which stirred the conscience of 
the progressive element of the Christian Church 
during the last generation. Much of the present 
volume is devoted to the abolitionists, and Profes- 
sor Monroe’s love of truth and love of humor are so 
strong as to make him bring out most clearly the 
fact that the abolitionists half a century ago were of 
the same type as the irreconcilable radicals among 
the reformers of to-day. “It used to be said,” he 
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recalls, “ that no true abolitionist would think wel] 
of a man that would think well of a man that would 
think well of a man that would think well of :n abo. 
litionist.” This reminds us of the charge ought 
nowadays against the Prohibitionists. Professor 
Monroe loves humor so well that he tells stories 
on kimself. His account of the way in which Dr. 
Dow, the pastor of the Congregational church of 
Thomson, Connecticut, disposed of his effort to 
arouse the people to their responsibility wi!l serve 
to illustrate the general attitude of the better 
class of conservatives toward the slavery question: 
When Isat down, Dr. Dow arose. I wish I could give 
you his dry, solemn, half-paternal manner. [le said in 
substance: “I have listened attentively to the young 
man’s speech. His zeal is commendable, but the appeal 
which he made seems hardly pertinent to this locality, 
I might convey my idea by an illustration. Let us sup- 
pose that I am asleep in my bed at the middle of the 
night. I am awakened by a clamor and a knocking at 
my window. I spring to my feet, and ask, What is the 
matter? I recognize the voice of this young gentleman 
in response. ‘Dr. Dow, there is a fire. Fire! fire!’ 
*‘ Young man,’ I ask, ‘is the fire on this street?’ ‘No! 
Fire! fire!’ ‘Is the fire anywhere on Thomson hill? 
‘No! Fire! fire!’ ‘ Well, is the fire in the State of Con- 
necticut?’ ‘No! Fire! fire!’ Growing impatient, I ex- 
claim, ‘ Well, young man, where zs the fire?’ At last the 
answer comes, ‘ Why, Dr. Dow, the fire is in Lou-is-i-a- 
ny.’” As the Doctor concluded, the old church rang 
with peals of laughter. ] thought they would never 
stop laughing. 
Such was ever the fate of reformers, and those 
who in this generation are feeling the shafts of 
ridicule may take comfort in the thought that so 
suffered the prophets that were before them. 
(E. J. Goodrich, Oberlin, Ohio.) 

Professor William H. Mace, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, has published, through Messrs. (zinn & 
Co., Boston, a treatise on Method in History, 
which ought to emphasize the attention paid by 
teachers and students to certain elementary fea- 
tures. Protessor’s Mace’s plan is to analyze 
a number of historical facts, and to discover 
some of the essential concepts; then “to allow 
the facts discovered to indicate something about 
the general way in which the mind must move in 
the subject.” His second step would be a de- 
tailed inquiry into the general processes involved 
in organizing the material of history into a system. 
Thus attention is paid to interpretation, co-ordi- 
nation, and subordination. 

ECONOMICS 

Banking Systems of the World, by Mx. William 
Matthews Handy, is a carefully prepared popular 
summary of the conditions under which bank- 
notes are permitted to serve as currency in all the 
various nations. The volume attempts to give 
its readers impartial information rather than 4 
plea for any particular system. The author, how- 
ever, is forced to note everywhere the tendency 
to bring note issues under the strictest govern 
mental control. One of the most interesting 
chapters relates to the exceptional success of the 
old State banking systems of South Carolina and 

Indiana. (Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago) 
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Books and Authors 


NOVELS AND TALES 

A very beautiful book, in appearance, spirit, 
and style,is Mr. Walter C. Larned’s Arnaud’s 
Masterpiece: A Romance of the Pyrenees. The 
story is pure, uncompromising romance, filled 
with the atmosphere of the remote mountain val- 
leys, of a deeply religious and superstitious age, 
of chivalry, and of devotion to art. The three 
chief figures are touched with youth, beauty, and 
the charm of innocence, and the whole story is 
finely conceived from the imaginative side. It 
shows, indeed, rare refinement of imagination and 
of feeling, and excellent sense of form. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

Mr. George Ade, in his new book Pink Marsh 
(Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago), has attempted 
a most difficult task. He has written a series of 
conversations between a bootblack and his morn- 
ing customer, and published them as a book. 
The character of the bootblack is made interest- 
ing as a type of a colored boy without education 
or friends, possessing the virtues and the vices of 
his race, who secures a foothold in what he calls 
his “ profession,” and rises to the dignity of a 
Pullman car porter. 

A marvelous tale of a storm at sea and a con- 
sequent shipwreck ; the drifting away of a small 
boat in which were three boys, guns, ammunition, 
salt, thread, needles, buttons, and other surpris- 
ing possessions carefully carried to the small boat 
during the rescue of passengers by a passing 
steamer; the successful weathering of the storm, 


and the discovery by the three boys, the first 
morning out, of land which proved to be New 
Guinea, is the beginning of more wonderful ex- 
periences told in the third of the “Camp and 
Tramp” series, called by the writer, Mr. Willis 


Boyd Allen, Zhe Great Island. 
Company, Boston.) 

Lazarus: A Tale of the Great Miracle, by Mr. 
Lucas Cleeve (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York), is, 
asits title indicates, a story with Christ and Lazarus 
as the chief figures. It is a novel of almost four 
hundred pages, written in reverent spirit. It is not, 
however, entirely successful—notably the descrip- 
tion by Lazarus of his experience between his 
death and resurrection. 

The man who can write a stirring, dramatic 
story for boys which introduces situations that 
border on the tragic, and yet teach that truth, 
patience, bravery, industry, discretion, ability to 
stand being misunderstood, are the virtues of the 
true boy and the elements that make for success 
in life, is a public benefactor. All this Mr. Kirk 
Munroe has accomplished in Zhe Ready Rangers. 
(Lothrop Publishing Company, Boston.) 


(The Lothrop 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Dr. James Mercer Garnett, of the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore, has dedicated the Macbeth, 
Which he has edited for the Students’ Series of 
English Classics, to the Woman’s College of Bal- 
‘more. The introduction is a scholarly history 
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of the sources of the play, with an analysis of the 
character, a criticism of the versification of 
Shakespeare, and a history of the time of Mac- 
beth. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York.) 

Gustav Freytag’s Die Journalisten has been 
well edited by Dr. Norton Johnson, and published 
in corvenient form by the American Book Com- 
pany, New York. The play is one of the best 
examples of German comedy. 

Volume II. of Anz Jllustrated Flora of the 
Northern States and Canada, by Messrs. Britton 
and Brown, has now appeared, and both in 
extent and quality of description is in no way 
inferior to its predecessor. The work will be 
complete in three volumes. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York.) 

Mrs. S. T. Rorer has just published a book of 
New Salads. (Arnold & Co., Philadelphia.) In 
addition to the combinations with which most 
housekeepers are familiar, Mrs. Rorer has added 
salads peculiar to Ceylon, a Russian salad, and a 
Japanese salad. Mrs. Rorer possesses the virtue 
of clearness in writing her recipes. 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, the Associate Editor 
of this paper, and his family have gone to Eng- 
land to remain until the middle of September. 

—Mr. Russell Sturgis, the author of “ Euro- 
pean Architecture,” has begun the preparation 
of “A Dictionary of Architecture,” to be pub- 
lished in three large volumes. 

—It is announced that Mr. Gladstone’s edition 
of “ Bishop Butler” is to be issued by the Claren- 
don Press in cheaper form. The volumes are to 
be uniform with his “ Studies.” 

—The New York “Times” says that “Ian 
Maclaren’s ” new book is called “The House by 
the Houff,” and in England it will be published 
as a serial in “ Macmillan’s Magazine.” 


—There were simultaneous publications of 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s new “romance of the 
future,” “ Equality,” in the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Spain, and Italy. 

—From statistics relating to the popularity of 
fiction the Minister of Public Instruction in the 
French Cabinet states that the books of Dumas 
the elder command the widest circulation. Ther 
comes Zola, and then Daudet. 


—aA famous old London inn is to be torn down 
—the “ Magpie and Stump,” in Fetter Lane. A 
house in the lane bears this inscription : 

Here liv’d 
John Dryden, 
Ye Poet, 
Born 1631—Died 1700. 
Glorious John! 

Travelers by the best Pullman and Wagner 
trains will henceforth have the “ American News- 
paper Annual” toread. This work is found also 
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in the libraries of most ocean and lake steamers. 
The “ Annual ” is an encyclopedia of newspapers 
and periodicals published in this country, and a 
gazetteer of facts of the places in which they are 
published. 


—On the last day of May Sir Henry Irving 
read Tennyson’s “ Becket” in the splendidly re- 
stored Chapter-House of Canterbury Cathedral. 
The reading was for the benefit of the Thir- 
teenth Centenary Fund. There inust have been 
an exceptional interest in hearing Sir Henry 
read this work in the midst of the scenes in 
which the tragic death of the great prelate oc- 
curred. 


—The New York “ Book-Buyer” has the fol- 
lowing pertinent paragraph about M. Brunetiére : 

It is to be hoped that when the time comes he will 
show a disposition to deal more fairly with us than his 
American critics have shown in dealing with him. Or, 
at least, those critics who, without taking the trouble to 
listen to M. Brunetiére’s lectures, or to make themselves 
familiar with his published works, have characterized 
him as a belated survivor of a moribund classicism. It 
is true that the distinguished editor and Academician 
opposes certain literary tendencies of the day; but it is 
not true that he has closed his mind to what is contem- 
poraneous either in the literature or in the art of his 
country. One need not resort to paradox to prove that, 
for all his devotion to Bossuet, M. Brunetiére is, in his 
own way, quite as modern as either M. Anatole France 
or M. Jules Lemaitre, who are his severest critics. 


—The name of Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller at 
once suggests birds and bird lore. Her sympa- 
thetic studies of “the little brothers of the air” 


have won for them the interest and the protection 
of thousands who know birds only as the help- 
less feathered beings that cruelty and selfishness 


make their victims. By pen and voice Mrs. 
Miller has revealed the beauties and the intelli- 
gence of the feathered tribes of this country, win- 
ning friends for herself and the birds. As the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., recently said, “ I shall never think 
of you except as with the birds. All through these 
talks I have been unable to separate you from 
them. I have seen you in the woods, in the 
meadows, in the fields, always surrounded by the 
birds you love so well, and who must love you in 
return.” Mrs. Miler began her study of birds in 
captivity, but for years she has followed the 
birds to their haunts, made herself a part of the 
woods they loved by trimming her hats with the 
leaves of the trees about her. In leafy attire 
and by perfect quiet she has been able to sit in 
closest proximity to the nest and its dwellers, 
seeing their every movement. The country is 
indebted to Mrs. Miller for her devotion to the 
cause of her little friends, and for the awakened 
interest that means a broadened interest in life 
and an enrichment of its pleasures. 


—From a Washington dispatch we learn that 
the Supreme Court will be asked to say whether 
or not Oliver Wendell Holmes had a copyright 
on his famous work, “The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table.” According to a decision by 
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the Court of Appeals for the sécond circu't he 
had not, and the appeal of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., ancillary executor of the will of his 
father, from that decision has been docketed. 
It will probably be heard at the next term of 
court. As such executor, Judge Holmes brought 
suit for an injunction to restrain Mr. George 
D. Hurst from publishing an edition of the buok. 
Mr. Hurst defended on the ground that the author 
had never legally secured a copyright, and the 
court sustained him, dismissing the bill. 


It was shown that the title was deposited in the 
library November 2, 1858, and a copy of the book itself 
on November 22. Subsequent renewals were secured, 
extending the life of the copyright privilege until the 
year 1900. But it appeared that the work was published 
in parts, running through the “ Atlantic Monthly” 
from: October, 1857, to October, 1858, and that neither 
the magazine nor the separate parts were copyrighted. 
This, the court held, was a fatal defect, the law requir- 
ing that a copy must be deposited betore publication. 
The contention that the whole book was something 
different from its parts, and therefore entitled to a copy- 
right, notwithstanding the previous publication of the 
separate chapters, the court said, was a refinement of 
distinction that the statute did not warrant. 


Books Received 


For week ending June 18 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Sheldon, Charles M. In His Steps. $l. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK ‘ 
Freytag, Gustav. Die Journalisten. Edited by J.\. 
Johnson. 35 cts. 
ARNOLD & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Rorer, Mrs. S. T. New Salads. 50 cts. 
WILLIAM BRIGGS, TORONTO 
Thomson, John Stuart. Estabelle and Other Verse. $l. 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
Cleeve, — Lazarus. $1.50. 
RDNER, DARTON & CO., LONDON 
Seietene — ie ‘H. A Parish on’ Wheels. 
C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Labiche et Martin. La Poudre aux Yeux. 
B. W. Wells. 25 cts. 

First Spanish Readings. Edited by J. E. Matzke. $1. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, NEW YORK 
Shakespeare, William. Macbeth. Edited by J. M. 
Garnett. 5. 
Cato. Maior de Senectute. Notes by C. E. Bennett. 60 cts. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
Munroe, Kirk. The Ready Rangers. $1.25. 
Allen, Willis Boyd. The Great island. 75 cts. 

THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
sasryat Captain. nent ae $1.50. 
Montaigne, Michael Lordof. Essayes. Tr: a by 
John Florio. (Temple Classics.) Vol. III. 50 cts. 
Bradford, Amory H. ‘he Growing Revelation $1.50. 
Merriman, Henry Seton. The ogg he vady. $1.50. 
Malory, Sir Thomas. Le Morte Darthur. Part IV. 
(Temple Classics.) 50 cts. 
MARSHALL & BRUCE CO., NASHVILLI 
_ ae Dropped Stitches in Tennessee 
50 cts. 


Edited by 


History. 


E. W. PORTER CO., ST. PAUL. 
Khayydm, Omar. Rubdiydt. Translated by 
Ritzgeral Id. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK; ). 
Paine, Timothy Otis. Selections trom Poems. $1.25. 
Bascom, John. Evolution and Religion. $1.2. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK ; 
Britton, Nathaniel Lord, and Hon. Addison Brown. An 
Illustrated Flora of the Northern States and Canada. 
Vol. Il. (Portulaca to Gentian.) $3. - 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. W. E._ Later Gleanings. $1 25. 
Larned, Walter C. Arnaud’s Masterpiece. $1 ited 
A Concordance to the Greek Testament. || dite 
Rev. W. F. Moulton and Rev. A. 5. Geden. 
The Old Gentlen in of ‘the 


Edward 


Page, Thomas Nelson. 
Black Stock. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Bullock, Charles J. Introduction to the 
Economics. 
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The Religious World 


Fellowship at the Queen’s Jubilee 

The benefits to the world resulting from the 
Queen’s Jubilee were many and important. 
Among them we give a high place to the recog- 
nition of Dissenters in the celebration. At least 
one of the Bishops actually invited a Noncon- 
formist minister to take part in services in his 
cathedral. That occurred in Norwich, and the 
minister so invited was the Rev. George S. Bar- 
rett, D.D., of the Princess Street Congregational 
Church in that city. At the great services which 
were held at St. Paul's Cathedral a distinguished 
place was given to representatives of various 
Nonconformist Churches. The significance was 
not in what they were asked to do, but in the 
recognition which was accorded them. And it is 
entirely proper that such a place should have been 
given them. They are loyal subjects and dis- 
tinguished citizens. Such statesmen as Mr. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain and Sir Henry Fowler; such 
scientists as Lord Kelvin; such theologians as 
Drs. Fairbairn and Dykes; such preachers as 
John Clifford, Charles A. Berry, ILugh Price 
Hughes, Alexander Maclaren, John Watson, and 
Joseph Parker, are all Nonconformists. Indeed, 
the strength of the Liberal party for years has 
been among the free churches. 


Dr.Greer Elected Bishop of Rhode Island 

The first question any one who knows tke 
work of Dr. Greer in New York mustask is, Why 
should such aman with such a field resign it to 
accept any bishopric, except perhaps that of New 
York? To be sure, Dr. Greer came from Provi- 
dence, and no doubt has a very warm place in his 
heart for that city ; but he has a throne of power 
in New York such as few men ever have. He 
reaches both the rich and the poor in a very re- 
markable way; he is in the confidence of the 
nich and not distrusted by the poor, and he prac- 
tially has the distribution of millions of money. 
ltisno doubt a great honor to be called to suc- 
eedsuch a man as Bishop Clark, but Dr. Greer 
already bishop of a diocese quite as important 
% the one to which he is called. On the other 
tand, the Episcopal Church is wise in seek- 
mg to advance just such men as Dr. Greer. 
Should he decide to accept this advancement to 
the Episcopate, the Bench of Bishops would 
reelve much added strength by reason of his 
fare executive ability. 


Students for the Ministry at Harvard 


“ne of the daily papers, with that fine regard 
fr accuracy which often characterizes the writ- 
" for the sensational press, recently declared 
Nat of the graduates of Harvard this year not 
we Was to study for the ministry. This state- 


nent was followed by a homily, which, if it had 


been written by a minister, would have been called 
imaginative and sentimental, on the decline of the 
pulpit. Now, as a matter of fact, the statement 
is nottrue. Just how many are intending to study 
for the ministry we do not know, but that some 
are we doknow. But suppose that a class should 
graduate with none committed to that profession, 
what would it signify? A promising young man 
was ordained to the ministry last week at Mont- 
clair, N. J., who stated to the Council that when 
he graduated he fully expected to be a teacher, 
but experience and a deeper knowledge of what 
the world most needs had compelled him to change 
his plans. Heis a type of many. Experience often 
does for men what a course at the university could 
never do. Many of the most prominent preach- 
ers of our country have entered the pulpit by the 
way of business. We doubtif ever in the history 
of the Church in America more men or better 
men were preparing to preach the Gospel than 
now. Especially is this true of the department 
of foreign missions, where those who would go 
are more than there are meanstosend. Harvard 
University may still be trusted to give to the Ameri- 
can Church more ministers of the character and 
quality of Bishop Brooks, I. G. Peabody, George 
A. Gordon, and scores less prominent but full of 
promise; and one or two such men in any class 
is enough to make absurd the statement that 
Harvard men are no longer entering the ministry. 


The General Assembly of Canada 

The Presbyterians of Canada held their twenty- 
third General Assembly at Winnipeg, June 10-17, 
when it was announced that since the last gath- 
ering in that city, ten years ago, the congregations 
had increased from two to seven. The sermon 
by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. D. M. Gor- 
don, D.D., of Halifax, was from the text, “Sir, 
we would see Jesus,” and may be taken as fairly 
representative of the theological thought of the 
more progressive section of the Presbyterian 
Church. Upwards of one-half of the sermon 
was devoted to a description of the growing con- 
ception of the Master by the disciples. The 
preacher then applied the subject to modern the- 
ology as it centers about the person of Jesus 
Christ, and contended that Higher Criticism had 
done much to throw light upon the Old Testa- 
ment, all of which would help in bringing about 
“a clearer and more exalted conception of 
Christ.” The presence of Christ, too, was af- 
firmed to be in the excellences of all comparative 
religions, even if unrecognized by their exponents ; 
while the discoveries of science, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, and archeology were declared to be a great 
help toward a grander conception of his presence. 
The different reports which were distributed after 
the sermon indicated a successful year. The 
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total amount received by the Rev. Dr. Warden, 
Agent of the Church, was about $527,000, of 
which $117,000 was for foreign missions; nearly 
$70,000 for home missions; $27,000 for the dif- 
ferent colleges; and the remainder for various 
other funds, including augmentation, widows and 
orphans, aged and infirm ministers, and French 
evangelization. Altogether there has been an 
increase during the year of $8,000 for the various 
schemies of the Church. The number of churches 
and stations reported was 2,412, being an in- 
crease of 20 in the twelve months. The commu- 
nicants increased 8,224, and now number 196,404. 
The; Sunday-schools reported a membership of 
156,104 pupils, or an increase of 3,040, with 
18,078 teachers and officers, or an increase of 
168. The Christian Endeavor Societies report- 
ing were 919, an increase of 123, with 31,615 
members, an increase of 6,769. Church life and 
work, as detailed by the committee in charge, 
showed an increased interest in the Sunday 
services, and a larger attendance of young people 
at the mid-week meetings. Family devotions, 
however, were declared to be the weakest spot 
in the religious life of Canadian Presbyterian- 
ism. The foreign mission reports showed alter- 
nating success and reverses, but were, on the 
whole, encouraging. Hanau, China, was the 
chief center of discouragement, repeated troubles 
having come upon the missionaries. From India 
Strange exception came to the administration of 
funds, the Rev. Norman H. Russell, a returned 
missionary, pleading for a curtailment of the 
voting power of the women, who outnumbered 
the men on the field by two to one. To this the 
Assembly agreed at a later session. Upon Sun- 
day observance, temperance, and other questions 
of public interest, resolutions of sympathy and 
co-operation were passed. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment was asked to submit the question of 
prohibition in the coming plebiscite, untrammeled 
by any question of taxation. No comment was 
made on Lady Aberdeen’s proposed Victorian 
Order of Nurses. Congratulations were sent to 
Queen Victoria on the celebration of her Dia- 
mond Jubilee. The concluding day was partic- 
ularly busy with matters of denominational in- 


terest, after which the Assembly adjourned to 
meet in Montreal, June, 1898. 


A School of Comparative Religion 

A Summer School of Comparative Religion is 
to be held at Greenacre, Eliot, Maine, in August. 
The purpose of the school is stated as follows in 
the prospectus: “To afford opportunity for the 
scientific study of various forms of philosophical 
and religious thought, under competent teachers, 
with the primary object of the ascertainment of 
Truth and its helpful application to Life. It is 
believed that such a course of study will be 
found elevating to the mind, broadening to the 
social sympathies, and quickening to the spiritual 
nature... . It is hoped by the organizers that 
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the course of study will also find favor with 
teachers of religion and ethics of all ‘enomina. 
tions, and particularly with those who as mis. 
sionaries or teachers are likely to come in contact 
with non-Christian cults, and to whom an under. 
standing of their philosophical bases anc the nobler 
phases of their thought should be regarded as an 
indispensable preparation for their work. The 
assurance is given that no propaganda of any 
special system will be attempted. The purpose 
of the instruction is entirely unsectarian.” 

The lectures will be on the following general 
subjects ° 

The History and Philosophy cf Religion, by the 
Director, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, and specia! courses on 
the Vedanta Philosophy and Religions of India, by the 
Swami Saradananda, of India; on the Religion, Phi- 
losophy, and Ethics of Buddhism, by the A nagirika H. 
Dharmapala, of Ceylon, Secretary of the Maha-Bodhi 
Society and official representative of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon and India; on the Philosophy and Religion of 
the Jains, by Mr. Virchand R. Gandhi, B.A., M.R.AS., 
of Bombay, India; on Zoroaster and the Religion of 
the Parsis, by Mr. Jehanghier D. Cola, of Bombay, 
India; on the Religions of China, by the Rev. F, Hu 
berty James, for sixteen years a missionary in that coun- 
try ; and on Christian Origins, by Dr. Janes. Rabbi 
Emil G. Hirsch, of Chicago, will speak on * The Con- 
tributions of Judaism to Universal Religion ;” Edward 
B. Rawson, B.S., of New York, on “ Christianity as the 
Friends See It; and Mrs. Annie Besant, of London, 
England, on “ Immortality.” 

Further information regarding the School and 
its work may be obtained by addressing the 
Director, Dr. Lewis G. Janes, at Greenacre, 
Eliot, Maine, during July and August. 


The General Association of Connecticut 


The 188th annual meeting of the General 
Association of Connecticut was held with the 
United Church, New Haven, June 15-16. In the 
absence of Dr. T. T. Munger, on account of ill 
ness in his family, the address of welcome was 
given by Dr. Newman Smyth, of the Center 
Church. The Rev. J. G. Davenport, of Water 
bury, was elected Moderator. The address of 
the retiring Moderator, the Rev. R. T. Hall, DD, 
of Greenwich, was on “The Characteristic of a 
Sufficient Ministry,” which he said was that it 
should be a preaching ministry. “ We cannol 
introduce God’s word into men’s minds by cere 
mony.” “We are not sacramentarians, nor a 
we priests.” “Even parochial work must be 
subsidiary to preaching.” The subject of the 
afternoon of the first day's session was « The 
Direct Cultivation of Spirituality by the Pastor 
in Himself and in his People.” “The Need 
was discussed by the Rev. F. W. Greene, of Mit 
dletown; “The Methods” by the Rev. F. Ht 
Means, of Windham; and “ The Results ” by the 
Rev. H. B. Roberts, of Torrington. =e 
topic of the evening session was “ WV orship 1 
Congregational Churches,” which was discuss 
by the Rev. Herbert Macy, of Newington, and mx 
a paper written by Dr. C. M. Lamson, of Har 
ford, read by Dr. J. W. Cooper, of New Britalt. 
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The closing address of the day was by the Rev. 
Joseph Anderson, D.D., of Waterbury, on “ The 
Effect of the Work of Drummond on the Relig- 
ious Thought of the Day.” The subject of the 
discussion of the second day was “ The Bible.” 
Professor L. B. Paton, of Hartford Seminary, 
read an admirable paper on “ The Bible as Liter- 
ature.” In closing, he affirmed that it was “ just 
as heterodox to deny the humanity of the Bible 
asto deny its divinity.” This was followed by 
a reverent, scholarly, and deeply suggestive paper 
by Professor F.C. Porter, of Yale, entitled “ Sug- 
gestions from the Teachings of St. Paul.” This 
paper, and one by the Rev. G. H. Beard, of South 
Norwalk, on “Some Simple Psychological Tests,” 
was in answer to the topic “In What Sense is 
the Bible Inspired?” This State Association is 
one of the strongest in the country, and its ses- 
sions are always interesting and valuable, because 
the subjects considered are of current interest 
and of vital importance. When men like Drs. 
Munger, Newman Smyth, J. W. Cooper, C. M. 
Lamson, and others of that class speak, the 
churches want to know what they say; and they 
speak their minds on these occasions, as do also 
the professors of Yale and Hartford. 


Uganda Transformed 
The story of the triumphs of the Gospel in 
Uganda reads like a romance. The July number 
of the “ Missionary Review of the World” con- 
tains a record of what has been accomplished in 
that part of the “ Dark Continent,” which for 


Christians is interesting and encouraging reading. 
In 1886 the King of that country ordered that all 
the Christians in the land should be killed. The 
order was executed with brutality; some were 
horribly mutilated, some tortured in the stocks; 


atone time thirty-two were burned alive. The 
executioners confessed to the King that the Chris- 
tans did not die like other men; they died with- 
out resistance, praying for their fellow-prisoners 
and their executioners. The blood of the mar- 
(ys has once more been the seed of the Church. 
Men, women, and children came for baptism and 
werereceivedinto the Church. In time a political 
revolution followed, and the King was deposed 
and exiled. Later he became a Christian, and 
vhen England’s protectorate was established 
over the country, in 1894, he was restored to the 
throne. The country was saved by the zeal and 
foresight of the missionaries. Formerly Uganda 
vas tuled by Arab slave-traders; it reeked in 
blood, and was the scene of perpetual strife. 
Now, under the influence of Christianity and en- 
Joying the protectorate of England, all is changed. 
Savery has been abolished with the consent of 
the chiefs; law, order, and decorum prevail ; 
Woman occupies an honorable position, and a 
god degree of civilization prevails. 1f any one 
Sin doubt about the truth of Christianity after 
reading some of the utterances in pulpit and press 
ofthe des*ructive preachers and teachers, we ad- 
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vise them to read the story of Uganda from the 
martyrdom of Bishop Hannington to the present 
time. The best evidence of Christianity is what 
it does for man when it has a chance to be itself. 


Christian Lectureships in Foreign Lands 


Weare sincerely glad to see that the “ Inde- 
pendent” takes strong ground, in an editorial in 
its issue of June 24, in favor of the suggestion 
made by the Deputation of the American Board 
to Japan advising that eminent pastors, evangel- 
ists, and scholars be sent to that country to lec- 
ture on the essential truths of Christianity. The 
“Independent” calls attention to the recent 
visits of Mr. John R. Mott and Dr. John H. 
Barrows, and the great good resulting from their 
labors. In other days such work might not have 
been desirable, but now the people in un-Christian 
lands are fully informed as to what is going onin 
the world; they know who are the leaders of the 
world’s thought, and they will listen to them and 
to no others. Either a missionary must be pre- 
ternaturally able, or preternaturally good, if he is 
to have large influence in such a country as Japan. 
No man usually combines both these great gifts. 
Consequently often men who are not so inti- 
mately known, but of recognized eminence, suc- 
ceed better for exceptional service. If such men 
as Principal Fairbairn, of Oxford, or Professor 
George H. Palmer could go to Japan, China, 
India, and speak to the educated classes, and 
they in turn be followed by the others, and the 
plan be continued for ten years, we believe that 
large results would follow. We do not mean 
that there should be fewer resident missionaries, 
but that their efforts should be supplemented by 
the occasional services of those whose utterances 
would have the charm of novelty and the value 
of exact and well-recognized scholarship. We 
hope that this plan will be tried. Let the mis- 
sionary societies call, and the men for such ser- 
vice will surely respond. 


Religion in Social Settlements 


An interesting service was observed at the 
Robert Browning Hall, Walworth, London, on 
Whitsunday. Browning Hall is a social settle- 
ment, and its Warden is the Rev. F. Herbert 
Stead, M.A. Mr. Stead is one of the ablest stu- 
dents of the social problems of Great Britain, and 
is one who believes that there need be no divorce 
between positive Christianity and methods for 
reaching the outcast and laboring classes. Both 
he and Percy Alden, of Mansfield House, put 
strong emphasis upon the fact that positive relig- 
ious faith is a help rather than a hindrance in 
social work. On Whitsunday the historic fes- 
tival of the Unity of the Spirit was observed at 
the Hall with appropriate services. The object 
was to commemorate the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into southern England by St. Augustine 
1,300 years ago, and to re-echo the divine desire 
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that they all might be one. 


The speakers on the 
occasion were a Roman Catholic priest; the rec- 
tor of the Established Church of Walworth; the 
Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D.D., a Presbyterian and 
‘President of the Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches of England; a Methodist, and a Con- 
gregationalist. Thus there were gathered in one 
service representatives of the different polities in 
Great Britain. Mr. Stead is an enthusiast on 
this subject, and it is encouraging to see one 
whom all recognize as devoted and true, and 
whose power over the working people is unsur- 
passed, delighting to put in the forefront the 
common Christian faith, which, after all, is the 
strongest of all forces for the uplifting of human- 


ity. 
Chinese Mission House in San Francisco 


Strenuous efforts are being put forth by that 
veteran in Chinese missionary work on the 
Pacific coast, the Rev. William C. Pond, of San 
Francisco, to secure permanent quarters for the 
Chinese work of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. A rare opportunity has been offered of 
securing an exceptionally desirable property for 
about $14,000. The building alone originally 
cost two or three times as much. The special 
reasons which make it iniportant to secure this 
property are the following: it is needed; it will 
increase the annual income; it will diminish ex- 
penses ; it will afford lodgings for Chinese who 
ought to have such accommodations; it will give 
rooms which may be let to Chinese families; and, 
in short, will in every way advance the interests of 
the mission. The appeal is indorsed by such 
men as Professor George Mooar, D.D., the Rev. 
M. E. Strieby, D.D., and President John K. Mc- 
Lean, D.D., of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 
Work of this kind ought to make a strong appeal 
to all Christians. Why should we build colleges 
in China and neglect the Chinese in the United 
.States? Why should we erect mission houses in 
Pekin and have none in San Francisco? There 
is need of a more rational treatment of some 
great questions. The foreign service is impera- 
tive, but it ought to be so conducted as to include 
systematic work among foreigners resident in the 
United States. This work in San Francisco is 
in the right direction and ought to succeed. 


What Berea College Does 

The “ Berea Quarterly ” for May calls atten- 
tion again to the fine work which Berea College is 
doing in the State of Kentucky. Berea, as our read- 
ers know from the statements that have been made 
concerning its purpose and progress from time 
to time in these pages, holds a peculiar position 
among Southern educational institutions of a 
philanthropic character, in that itis providing edu- 
cation for negroes and whites in the same build- 
ings and under the same teachers. The issue of the 
“ Quarterly ” to which we are now referring con- 
tains a handsomely illustrated article by the Rev. 
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William E. Barton, D.D.,on “The Cumberland 
Mountains and the Struggle for Freedom.” It jg 
to the remarkable people of these mountains that 
Berea is successtully endeavoring t> carry the 
enlightenment and social and intellectual liber. 
tion of education. About six hund: 
students have been in attendance 
present year. The largest previous enrollment 
was 486. What such an institution- 
industrial as well as an academic school—means 
to the community which it influences i: strikingly 
indicated by an incident: related in the “ Quar. 
terly :” 
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Berea is an 


A mountain woman, accustomed to “ battling” out 
her clothes at the creek in the ancient fashion, on seeing 
a wringer and other conveniences for the first time, ex- 
claimed, “ Seems like hit would be a pure pleasure to 
wash if I had all them tricks !” 


A Cathedral in Newark 


The plans for a new Roman Catholic cathedral 
to be located in the city of Newark, and to cost 
about one million dollars, are being perfected 
under the direction of Bishop Wigger, of that 
diocese. The priests of the diocese have taken 
up the project with enthusiasm and have volun- 
teered to devote a portion of their salaries toward 
the fund for ten years. Plans will be prepared 
during the next six months, and it is expected 
that ground will be broken early in 1898. The 
diocese of Newark is a very strong one, and the 
plans of Bishop Wigger will doubtless in due time 
take shape in that great manufacturing city. 


Sunday-Closing Advice 


A correspondent of the Boston “ Era” com- 
ments upon the debate about Sunday hours, and 
asks, “ Why not do as I do—close and be done 


with it?” He advertises in the local papers thus: 


TO THE PUBLIC 


My drug-store is closed all day Sunday. If I kept 
open on Sunday, I’d make more money, but I'd wear out 
sooner. So would my clerks. I prefer to close on that 
day. 

1 can then rest. Can haveone day in seven as my own. 
In the long run I expect it to pay me, or I would not do 
it. W. |. BoREMAN. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 

He proceeds to say, pertinently, “It’s a good 
deal of superstition about Sunday sales anyhow. 
Your regulars will soon get used to coming Mon- 
day or Saturday, and I don’t take any stock in that 
‘open all night’ business either. Geta hustle on 
you when your store is open, and make up for the 
hours youare closed. There’s a good deal of un- 
necessary groaning over hard times. Times are 
hard, awfully hard, but make the other fellow do 
the groaning n other lines of business a while. 
The druggists are in a rut.” Eee 

The “Era” wisely adds: “ Now, this Is said 
so well and so straight to the point that we ap 
propriate it as an expression of our own views. 
Some one has said the only way to resume is 
to resume; the only way to close is to close. 
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Caring for a Horse’s Back 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I was interested in the suggestions in the Va- 
cation Number of The Outlook for a vacation 
trip on horseback. Of all modes of spending the 
summer holidays, experience has convinced me 
that this is the most delightful. I have driven, 


tramped, and ridden over a good part of central. 


California in the summer months, but regard my 
expeditions on horseback as the most delightful 
of my life. 

But the back of the horse must be a matter of 
serious consideration on the part of all who would 
travel thus. To begin with, the right sort of 
borse must be chosen for such a trip. He should 
not be too large, nor too heavy. A short-legged, 
good-barreled animal, short in the back, long 
underneath, high on the withers, and with good 
feet, is the ideal for a saddle trip. If he is not 
high on the withers, the saddle used should be 
padded to supply the deficiency. It cannot be 
remedied by putting a crupper on the saddle. 
The pulling of this contrivance on the horse’s 
tail, if the saddle slips forward, is sure to cause 
the animal pain, and make him restive. On such 
a trip, unless the hair cincha is used (and it is 
greatly superior to the English girth used in the 
East), the saddle should be provided with a 
breastplate, as, even with the best of care, 
some horses become a good deal “tucked up ” 
before the end of such a trip. 

It goes without saying that the saddle should 
ftwell. Ona long trip do not be afraid to use 
good, thick saddle-blankets. Then, have made, 
and carry with you, half a dozen saddle-cloths of 
linen. One of these should be put on next the 
anmal’s back, and a fresh one used every day. 
lf the saddle is taken off at noon, then a fresh 
linen must be put on in the afternoon. Enough 
should be taken along to insure having a clean 
one each day, and they can be washed at differ- 
tnt stopping-places. It is best not to remove 
the saddle when you halt at noon, but the girths 
should be loosened. A horse will never have a 
sore back, unless one is an atrocious rider, if the 
‘cowboy method of treatment is followed. When 
the animal is brought in, loose the girths so that 
the hand may be passed between them and the 
horse. Lift the saddle for an instant, but do not 
tisturb the blankets. Let the saddle fall back 
into place, and allow the horse to stand uniil his 
a, under the saddle, has completely dried. 
“sd og — half to three-quarters of an 

' n take off the saddle and blankets, 
iidten minutes later take off the linen cloth. 
“ever put cold water on the back of a horse 
"hen itis warm from the saddle. Some horse- 


Ren do this, but it is a piece of cruel folly. If 
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the animal’s back looks puffy, use hot fomenta- 
tions and then dry thoroughly. 

I have made many long trips, taking this sort of 
care of my horse, and have never had a sore-backed 
mount. If you expect to go through rough coun- 
try, do not have yout horse clipped about tke legs ; 
and in any case the hair under the saddle should 
not be clipped within at least a month before 
starting on a holiday trip. The short, clipped 
hair stands up and feels very unpleasant to the 
creature when pressed by the saddle. 

Of course all this care means trouble, but the 
additional pleasure of knowing that your mount 
is comfortable, and up to his work, amply repays 
it. The horse who carries you through long, pleas- 
ant summer days is entitled to the best care you can 
give him, and a lady loses nothing of her womanly 
dignity in going herself to the stable to see that 
her faithful friend is getting the care he needs. 

San Francisco, Cal. A. Hi. 


Farmers and Farmers 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

We thoroughly enjoyed the recent Recreation, 
Number of your magazine, and yet with all the 
enjoyment we must enter a protest; and that is 
that very generally through the articles, especially 
in “ The Vacation Awheel,” the idea is conveyed 
that the average farmer is a rough, uncouth boor, 
from whom itis even difficult to obtain the nec- 
essary information as to directions, roads, etc. ; 
and that the average farmer’s daughter is an un- 
sophisticated, barefooted girl, playing ancient 
and worn-out ballads on a tin pan of a piano; 
that reacing matter is scarce and of poor quality ; 
that the fare is very plain and can only be worried 
down because of excessive hunger. 

Our protest is this, that, after a life of more 
than fifty years spent on the farm, our knowledge 
and experience of the average farm home war- 
rant us in saying that for intelligence, cultiva- 
tion, and general knowledge you will find the 
farmer measuring well to-day with any class of 
breadwinners, the professions not excepted. 
You will find the farmer’s daughter, in dress, de- 
portment, cultivation, and womanliness, equal to 
anybody’s daughter. And going through our 
State of Michigan you will find the leading mag- 
azines, best newspapers, and good books quite 
as thoroughly disseminated and read as in city 
homes. 

And as for the farmer’s table, you will find 
it daintily and deftly spread with the best that 
the land affords. While the writer advises the 
stopping at a farmer’s only in an emergency, we 
think he makes a mistake. For large-hearted 


hospitality, good fare, clean, comfortable beds, 
and an “at home” feeling that comes with your 
61 
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welcome, and is even greater at the “ good-by, 
gentlemen ; call again if it is ever convenient,” 
commend us to a farm home and a farmer’s 
family. 

Way back, perhaps around Boston, perchance 
you may find a few as Mr. Cady describes; but 
up in Michigan, where the Grange and the Farm- 
ers’ Clubs hold sway, you will find a cultivated 
gentleman in the farmer, a bright, interesting, up- 
with-the-times woman as his wife, with sons and 
daughters on whom any parent may look with 
pride. (Mrs.) M. A. M. 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 


About People 


—It is said that the pseudonym of M. Eman- 
uel Poiré, “Caran d’Ache,” is the Russian for 
“lead-pencil.” The clever caricaturist certainly 
should have as clever a pseudonym. 

—The birth of a daughter to the Duke and 
Duchess of York enlarges the number of Queen 
Victoria’s living descendants to seventy. This 
number is made up of seven sons and daughters, 
thirty-three grandchildren, and thirty great-grand- 
children. 


—In writing a history of the Third Republic, a 
member of the French Academy is said to have 
settled on the following epithets for the Presi- 
dents: Thiers le bref (the short), MacMahon le 
preux (the brave), Grévy le gaigneur (the econom- 
ical), Carnot le taciturne (the silent), Casimir- 
Périer le sage (the prudent), Faure le bel (the 
beautiful). 


—The addition of the Peter Cooper statue to 
the list of monuments in the metropolis calls 
attention to the men who have thus far been 
commemorated in like manner. New York City 
numbers among its works of sculpture monu- 
ments to Washington and Lincoln, Worth, Farra- 
gut, Halleck, Hancock, Lafayette, Bolivar, Maz- 
zini, Garibaldi, Washington Irving, Columbus, 
Cervantes, Hamilton, Franklin, Webster, Seward, 
Conkling, Cox, Schiller, Shakespeare, Scott,Burns, 
Moore, Beethoven, Thorwaldsen, Humboldt, 
Morse, Ericsson, Holley, Greeley, and Dodge. 

—Miss Cora B. Hertzel, the new Assistant 
Corporation Counsel of the city of Chicago, 
assumed the duties of her office at the beginning 
of this month. She now fills the highest posi- 
tion in legal circles which has yet fallen to the 
lot of her sex in Chicago. The Corporation 
Counsel declares her appointment to have been 
a thoroughly business arrangement, as he con- 
sidered her the best person he knew for the 
place. The duties of Miss Hertzel’s position will 
not require her to appear in court except in 
emergency cases. She will spend most of her 
time in drafting ordinances, preparing briefs and 
opinions, and attending to other general legal 
work. Her salary is $3,500 a year. Those who 
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are working for the advancement of the sex yill 
watch Miss Hertzel’s career with inter: st as open. 
ing a still broader field for the endeavors of 
women. 


The late Willis B. Marvin, formerly Pres 
dent of the Marvin Safe Company, New York 
City, was an admirable character. His self-sac. 
rifice was shown in early youth, when, after 
spending one year at college, he gave up com- 
pleting his course in order to help his father, 
whose employees had nearly all enlisted in the 
war. Mr. Willis Marvin was a reticent man, 
almost shrinking in his modesty. In subscribing 
for public charities it was his custom to write 
only his initials opposite the amount given, and 
since his death many grateful tributes have made 
known how wide was his private beneficence. 
Nor was his the easy charity of merely filling in 
a check or taking money from a well filled purse, 
but also the rarer and nobler giving of self, of 
time, strength, and effort, sacrificing rest, recrea- 
tion, and personal pursuits, for the sake of help- 
ing those in need. The world stands in need of 
such unselfish living. 


Good Deeds 


By the will of Mrs. Sarah Withers, of Bloom- 
ington, Ind., the sum of forty thousand dollars is 
bequeathed to found a library in Nicholasville, 
Ky., where she was born. Some years ago she 
established the Withers Library in Bloomington. 


It is now announced that the giver of the new 
building of the Teachers’ College, New York City, 
is Mr. Joseph Milbank. The structure is a memo- 
rial to Mr. Milbank’s father and mother. Itis 
hoped that the building will be ready for occu- 
pancy about October 1. It is constructed of red 
brick and brownstone in a similar style to the 
other buildings of the College. 


As a memorial of Dr. Samuel Fisk Green, 4 
brother of Mr. Andrew H. Green, of New York, 
a hospital has just been built and opened in Cey- 
lon. Dr. Green lived for twenty years in Ceylon. 
His medical books are considered as the standard 
Tamil literature on the subject. He was also 
the Superintendent of the Friend-in- Need Society's 
Hospital, an institution which cares for eight 
thousand patients a year. 


The London correspondent of the New York 
“Sun” writes about a noble deed of Mr. Scot! 
Murray’s. Mr. Murray was the secretary and 
friend of the late Sir Richard Wallace, and after 


ward of Lady Wallace. The latter wanted to 
bequeath the famous Wallace art collection to 
Mr. Murray, but he persuaded her to leave it to 
the British nation. The unselfish patriotism o 
the recommendation may be appraised from the 
fact that the collection has just been valued for 
probate purposes by the well-known expert, Mr. 
Wood, at $16,000,000. 
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For the Little People 


A Rainy Fourth of July 
By Mary Allaire 

They were in the nursery, Jack, Bob, and 
Catherine, when little Tommy Kidder fired off 
his package of torpedoes. They jumped and 
looked at each other. ‘“ Next week is Fourth of 
July!” said Jack, with a look of amazement. 
The days of the lovely spring had passed so 
quickly that the children had not thought of 
Fourth of July. 

Margery burst into the room waving her tam 
and shouting, “ ear} it’s ’most Fourth of 
uly!” 

«What shall we do?” came in a chorus from 
her cousins. 

Margery was a great favorite with her cousins. 
She was older and had a good many ideas, and 
knew how to carry them 
out. Margery was a very 
popular little lady, if she 
did sometimes make Jack 
rebellious because she 
would insist on having her 
own way. 

“Let’s have a proces- 
sion, and flags, and things.” 

“Let’s!” chorused the 
other children. “ And 
fireworks !” added Jack 
Whereat they all danced. 
But fireworks suggested 
money, and a dash was 
made for the three lock- 
ed banks on the nursery 
mantel, and the children 
rushed off to their mother 
tohave them opened. The 
banks were opened, and 
they were all surprised to 
find out how much they had to spend for fireworks. 

There was a law in this family against firecrack- 
es and torpedoes, and no one thought of dis- 
obeying it. At sunset there would be an explo- 
‘ion of cannon firecrackers. The children all sat 
up late the Fourth, and mamma and papa, Uncle 
Edand Aunt Grace, all gave the evening to the 
entertainment of the children. The children 
knew that there would be fireworks that would 
be a surprise : papa always looked out for that. 
He planned the evening; the daytime was the 
children’s, 

Mamma listened to the plans, and was sorry 
to find that all were for an out-of-door celebra- 
ton. Mamma said to herself, “ Perhaps it will 
not rain. They are having such a good time 
making their plans, I’ll not suggest rain.” This 
year they were to invite eight other children to 
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celebrate with them. You can imagine how de- 
lighted they were. The guests were to come at 
half-past four and spend the evening. 

Margery planned a procession around the 
lawn and down by the lake, and she was inclined 
to urge that a trip across the lake in a boat 
decorated with flowers and flags would be just 
the perfect thing for the Fourth of July. She 
was a wise little girl and did not propose this, 
because she knew that there would not be boats 
enough for the twelve children who would attend 
the celebration. Every morning the sun shone 
brightly, and the promise of delightful weather 
was most hopeful. 

Fourth of July morning Margery woke. 


She 
could not believe her ears! 


Drip, patter, plash! 


It was raining. A steady gray pour, that seemed 


to say, “ Do not look for sunshine for a week.” 
Jack, Catherine, and Bob stood gazing out into 
the trees, perfectly bewildered. 

Rain! Why, they had never thought of it! 
Bob was inclined to cry, but Catherine put her 
arm around him and said, “Don’t make rain in- 
doors, Bob,” and that made Bob laugh. 

The door opened softly, and mamma said, “I 
am so sorry, but we can’ have a good time indoors 
to-day, and have a rose party next Saturday.” 

“T never heard of a rose party, but I should 
think it would be lovely,” said Catherine. 

“Oh, mamma, we might have a queen of roses, 
and have pink ice-cream,” and in a minute the 
children and their mother were all talking at 
once, and the dreary rain was forgotten. When 
they came to breakfast, their papa exclaimed, 
“Well, I expected rain, and at least —— 
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but here you are all sunshine.” He was kissed 
by all the children at once. 

Margery, left by her papa as he drove to the 
village, was almost indignant to find Bob, Jack, 


and Catherine deeply engaged in planning the.-. 


rose party. Margery was interested nevertheless. 
Rut interest in a rose party will not last all day. 

Catherine wandered to the toy closet and 
brought out her woolly lamb, Bob got his drum- 
mer, and Jack and Margery found themselves 
alone. Margery was never still long. 

“Let’s get up a procession,” she said. 

“What kind ?” asked Jack, listlessly. 

Unusual things seemed to be the order of the 
day, and, hardly knowing what she meant, Mar- 
gery said, “A political procession.” Jack looked 
at her in silent admiration. He thoughi at once 
of torchlights and illuminations and bands and 
speeches. But, dark as it was, it was not dark 
enough for torchlights, even if mamma would be 
willing. 

“ How can we have a political procession ?” 

“Why, we can”—Margery puckered her fore- 
head—“ we can march, and carry banners, I 
know,” and Margery disappeared. She returned 
in a few minutes bringing sheets of brown wrap- 
ping-paper. 

“Don’t you know, Jack, that processions 
always tell what they are about—have signs and 
banners?” All the while she was talking she 
was getting out the paint brushes and boxes, and 
pulling out the kindergarten table, and putting the 
colored crayon in'piles of the same color.. She 
was so excited that the other children just looked 
at her. 

“Jack, you knowit’s wrong to have a tax on 
sugar.” Jack looked puzzled, and Bob and Cath- 
erine. followed Margery with their eyes. “Yes, 
taxes are—well, I don’t know, but papa says 
these are Hot good. They make things cost more.” 

Jack’s admiration for a political procession was 
on the wane. “ What are taxes ?” he asked. 

“T don’t know; it’s something on sugar, and 
when it’s cooked that’s candy, you know.” Jack 
nodded, and Bob leaned forward. “ An’ on wool ; 
that’s what Baba is made of, Catherine!” Cath- 
erine immediately picked up &er lamb; he was 
evidently threatened. 

“ Well, I don’t know, but if you don’t want a 
thing, you get up a procession and make a fuss, 
and then they don’t dare do it.” 

Jack remembered some things he did not want, 
and if getting up a procession would prevent 
them, he was willing to get up a procession. A 
fuss had not succeeded very well with Jack. He 
had tried making a fuss. Soon all the children 
were busy.. Margery and Jack drew the letters 
on Bob’s and Catherine’s banners, and they cov- 
ered the marks with paint—blue and red and 
green. They were startling when done. Margery 
used sober brown paint, for she was serious. 
Jack used black. At last the signs were ready and 
the procession was formed, It was discovered that 


there was no band, for all wished to carry signs, 

As the procession crossed the hall the chil. 
dren’s father opened the front dom: Papa 
laughed and said to mamma, who met him, 
“Perhaps we’d better have a domestic coverness 
until they learn to spell,” and Jack blushed and 
dropped his banner. 

Mamma hurried to the dining-room door and 
pushed it open. The children screamed and ran 
in. There was a little May-pole in the middle of 
the table, with red, white, and blue riblons run. 
ning to each plate, where a bunch of flowers lay and 
a flag stood. On each plate was a bunch of paper 
roses on the cover of a box. You lifted it, and 
there was a little mound of ice-cream. At the 
end of the table was a glass dish with candy. 

Bob looked at it earnestly, walked round it, and 
then said, “ I don’t see any taxes ; what are they?” 
and they all laughed. 

There was a sound out-of-doors, and a shout, 
and the other children were seen coming. It 
was not till that minute that the children counted 
the plates. There were twelve, and mamma and 
papa looked very wise. The rain had stopped. 

The fireworks were a great success that even- 
ing, and the children forgot the rain. 


How to Make a Fourth of July Lantern 
By Alice M. Kellogg 

A lantern for Fourth of July ntght can be con- 
trived at home by any boy of twelve or under, if 
he will follow these directions : 

Take the ordinary pasteboard box in which a 
pair of shoes is sent home from the store. Stand 
it upright and cut out the top, which will be one 
of the smaller sides. Make a handle of fine wire, 


and fasten it near the top. 


Now take the cover and draw with a lead- 
pencil some design—hearts, crescents, circles, 
diamonds, or, prettiest of all, the conventional 
fleur-de-lis. As the latter is a little difficult, per 
haps an older sister will draw it, and it will prove 
a striking figure when the lantern is a-light. 

On each of the four other long sides of the 
box draw single designs in the same way, and 
then cut them out with a sharp penknife. Very 
carefully this should be done to secure a smooth 
outline to the patterns. 

Inside the box paste pieces of tissue-paper to 
cover the open designs. Red, white, and blue 
may be used to give a patriotic appearance to the 
lantern. 

The final act in making a lantern out of a shoe: 
box is to light it up. This is the way to doit: 
Take a short end of a candle—two inches will 
answer—light it, and hold it inside the box tipped 
so that a few drops of the wax will alhere to the 
bottom. Reverse the candle and press it firmly 
upon the melted wax—right side up now, of 
course !—put on the cover, grasp the wire handle, 


and your lantern is all ready for the Fourth’s 


celebration, 
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Family Government 
By Arianna H. McCoughtry 


In a recent number of The Outlook an earnest 
mother solicited suggestions as to the best meth- 
ods of training her children. Possibly a New 
England teacher who has stood i loco parentis 
to an average of thirty children per day for fifteen 
years may be able to offer some helpful hints. 

Method is variable, while principle is universal ; 
therefore no method which is not backed by 
principle and in harmony with it can be justified 
or upheld. 

A certain mother who did not wish her child to 
play in the sand told her little boy that there 
were bears in it. The minister chanced to come 
along, and observed with pleasure the chilcren, 
with one exception, tumbling about in the sand. 
“Why don’t you play like the rest ?” he queried. 

“Mamma says I mustn’t. There's bears init.” 

“Your mother did very wrong to tell you that, 
for it is not true.” 

The little boy went home and told his mother, 
who was obliged to confess that she did wrong, 
saying, “ Now, my dear, we will kne<l right down 
and ask God to forgive me.” 


“Wait a minute, mamma. Hadn’t you better 


let me tell ittoGod? Maybe he won't believe you.” 
Then did the mother fully realize what a dread- 


ful thing she had done. 

Parents bemoan the lack of respect from chil- 
dren, but are they not themselves often respon- 
sible for it ? 

Tact is better than talent. Many misdemean- 
ors may be thwarted or averted if a mother 
thinks and reasons ahead of her child. It is as 
necessary to tack ship in the nursery as at sea. 
If a child kicks and screams, and throws things 
tight and left, his nerves, for some reason, are 
irritated beyond his control. Don’t repel vio- 
lence by violence, but try sponging his face gently 
with cold water. It will often soothe a child at 
once. 

I used to have a little French girl in kindergar- 
ten, who, though only three years of age, hada 
most ungovernable temper, because she was mal- 
treated at home. I could calm her almost imme- 
diately by changing her position, which arrested 
her mind. I would sometimes lay her down on 
the kindergarten table, gently, of course, and in 
afew minutes she would be just as sweet as pos- 
sible, and pat my cheek. 

It is sometimes a good plan to drop a child in 
a straw hamper for a few minutes. He is so 
taken up with his new surroundings that he for- 
gets to be naughty. In general, if you do some- 
thing entirely different from what a child expects, 
you can gain your point, even with children of a 
larger growth, 


Don’t keep any permanent record of the indis- 
cretions and misdemeanors; and, no matter what 
they have done through the day, let the children 
feel that they are forgiven and go to bed happy. 

Don’t try to repress their natural activity, but 
guide and control it, entering into their sports 
sympathetically. Some author has said: “A 
mother should give her children a superabun- 
dance of enthusiasm, to the end that, after they 
have lost all they are sure to lose in mingling 
with the world, enough may still remain to prompt 
and support them through great actions.” 

I always had a great deal of sympathy for the 


‘little boy who was repressed on every hand at 


home. Some one asked him his name, and he 
said, ‘“‘ Well, I s’poseit’s Willie May, but at home 
they always call me Willie Don’t!” 

Exceptional children must be studied, and 
treated with a different standard of judgment, ac- 
cording to their needs. 

Don’t try to keep restless children still; it is a 
waste of effort. Tell them that they can run 
round the square so many times, or provide some 
other outlet for their activity. Unruly children 
are, after all, a blessing to mothers and children, 
for they bring out the best that isin us. Froebel 
Says it is unwise for mothers to change their chil- 
dren’s toys too often, as it begets a spirit of rest- 
lessness. Children make fun out of very smal 
capital, and can amuse themselves just as well 
with one or two toys all the forenoon as a dozen, 
but they will invariably take up one and throw 
down another toy just as long as they are allowed 
to do it. 

Delsarte says truly: “ An instructor without 
insight of principles is like an ape showing a 
magic lantern.” 


The Spirit of Womanhood 

A woman sat recently the honored guest of a 
number of women who scarcely knew each other. 
Each was a representative of a group or institu- 
tion which held this woman in honor—of the 
seminary of which she was a graduate, of the 
recent graduates to whom she had been a friend, 
of the church where her fertile mind and execu- 
tive ability had been a power. One woman, 
whose gift as a writer had placed her in the front 
ranks, spoke of the guest as a writer of books; 
another spoke of her musical gifts, and how she 
had used them. But back of each speech the 
hearers saw also the wife and mother; they saw 
also the home maker, and for them the other gifts 
were but as the trimmings of the robe. The true 
measure of a woman’s value must always be what 
she is in the home. 

There is not one of a group who sat about 
another woman whose art work had —_ her 
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sex to be forgotten, so clearly has her work pushed 
the artist to the front, who could forget the look 
in her eyes as she said: “I would rather be the 
mother of the puniest little baby than paint the 
greatest picture that ever was painted.” Everafter 
they will love the woman and admire the artist. 

She stood in the center of a room, this gracious 
woman, the proud possessor of an honorary degree, 
conferred by another college than her Alma Mater. 
She had won such a position as women rarely fill. 
“Yes,” she said, with a touch of weariness, “ yes, 
it’s all very inspiring, it’s to a degree satisfying, 
but it does not touch the heart. I find my heart 
aches for the possession of that which would be 
mine,” and, stretching out two shapely arms, she 
went on, with a sad smile, “ They ache tohold a 
baby of my very own, and they never will.” Itis 
this revelation of the spirit in the true woman 
that makes the tumult of discussion about her 
sphere in the world, her place in the world, seem 
so trivial. Women of ability will make and keep 
places in the world, but always there will be 
heart-hunger for that which is the crown of true 
woman—motherhood. 


Some Books 


Mothers frequently write to The Outlook for 
books for summer reading, books that will inter- 
est and educate and stimulate a love of knowledge, 
an appreciation of culture, in children. Two books 
have recently been sent to this office that make 
one long to begin life over again, under right educa- 
tional influences. One is “ Stories of Long Ago.” 
This is a collection of stories of Greek mythology 
that will invest every wood with these spirits 
of truth, bravery, self-forgetfulness, war, beauty. 
The selections from the modern poets, all bearing 
on the theme of the preceding story, and the 
illustrations of the best-known works of the 
sculptors who have chosen the gods and god- 
desses of Greece as the subjects, increase the 
value of the book asa means of education. “The 
Story of Troy,” by M. Clarke, is the second book. 
These two, with “Flowers of Field, Hill, and 
Swamp,” “ Little Brothers of the Air,” Words- 
worth, Shakespeare’s sonnets, a selection of 
Browning, and the first two volumes of “The 
Open Sesame,” should go in every family trunk 
for the children of five to twenty-five. 


One Element in Education 


The impulse to acquire knowledge depends 
largely on curiosity. Unhappily, there have been, 
and still are to be found, too many parents who 
believe that the habit of asking questions is one 
to be suppressed, or at least not encouraged. 
The intelligent child soon learns to refrain from 
asking questions that are not answered intelli- 
gently, and so is months, perhaps years, acquir- 
ing knowledge that could have been his at a 
small expenditure of time, had those about him 
appreciated their opportunities. A number of 
teachers in the primary school of Wichita, Kan., 
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made a study of the element of curiosity in chil- 
dren, and decided that its disappearance was due 
to— 

(1) Defective mental organism. 

(2) Lack of mental activity due to physica de. 
bility or fatigue. 

(3) Over-excitement outside of school hours. 

(4) Lack of proper stimuli. 

(5) Failure to satisfy curiosity when aroused. 

(6) Cramming process—more taught than can 
be assimilated. 

(7) Instruction not adapted to the needs of the 
child. 

Probably the fifth cause is the one that hinders 
the child’s mental progress to a greater clegree 
than all the others put together. How to stimu- 
late a child’s mind, its interest in life, is worthy 
of close and thorough study by the best of teach- 
ers, the mother. ; 


Life’s Secret 

While it may be true that the lack of the 
standard of perfection is the too common fault of 
the children of men, life does cause weariness of 
flesh that is responsible for much of the spiritual 
imperfections that are the obstacles to progress, 

It is this that makes one patient with imper- 
fection and hopeful in failure. How can one 
best overcome the despondency that is the ever- 
present follower of failure? A friend writes to 
The Outlook that the secret of pleasure in life is 
self-forgetfulness. She says: 

Forget that you are weary, and cheerfully re- 
spond to the first touch of a human soul’s long- 
ing for your companionship. 

Give, give freely of yourself. Give, and there 
will be room to receive, that you, too, may be 
filled with the spontaneous overflow of love and 
joy waiting all about your soul. 

That is what rest is; that is what loveis; that 
is what strength is; that is what health is. It is 
not hoarding what one possesses that gives the 
increase; it is giving freely that it may retum 
unto one’s self laden with the blessing. 

Itis the law of the universe, No man liveth 
unto himself; he reaches his highest attainment 
by the freedom with which he gives of himself 
unconsciously. 


The Arts of Language 

Professor G. R. Carpenter, in a criticism on 
Professor Hinsdale’s “ Teaching of Language 
Arts,” says it is amazing that a book was needed 
dealing with such a question so minutely. Pro- 
fessor Carpenter declares that the language arts 
are acquired in the home. He says: “The 
habit of expressing one’s self clearly and cor- 
rectly is a perfectly simple one. Any boy can 
acquire it by the age of fifteen. If he does not, 
it is his father’s fault.” The habit of throwing 
the whole responsibility of education on the 
schools is responsible for the careless speech of 
our children. 
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She’s bound to have 


Pearline, this lady. The grocer has 
just sent her one of the many substi- 
tutes, instead. You can't see the boy, 
but he’s on his way back to exchange it. 

If all women were only as careful 
and determined, there would be less 
grumbling, and Pearline sales 
would be multiplied, 

Probably no woman who uses 
Pearline would take anything else, 
knowingly. But since Pearline 
has become a household word, the 

ignorant and the careless suffer. The ignorant think that 
“‘Pearline’’ means any washing-powder; the careless fail 


to notice that they’re getting an inferior — instead of 
Pearline. 
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Don’t fire 


your barn! ' Superior 


Drop a common lantern } ; Phztons 


and it's done. The lan-b 5 at much 


terns made by the STEAM ; : lower prices 
. 5, than any other A. in the world is explained in our = 
Gauce & LanrerRN Co. i par Seud tor it 


), 7 justrates ‘‘The Colombo,” i our popular 
have a Patent Safety At- Victor Lantern. sti. . Alo iced Phaton, Cy grace and strength 


h if desired) with bearing axles and robber 
tachment, assuring entire freedom from 

:; ‘ ‘Columbus P N CO., Columbus, 0. 
this danger. They are perfect lanterns. L prapeieanc ty ; 
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They can be filled, lighted, regulated and 


extinguished without removing the globe. 


Buy them of your dealer. He has them, or can get 
them if you insist. Send for our descriptive lamp 
catalogue. Mention this paper, 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y, 
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KEEPING 

HARDWOOD 
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Ready for use 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


ND DOOR OF DIRECTIONS. A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, make for 
FINE PARQUET FLOORS, their support ang and send to this country 1 
The Interior SOAP. It is made from the sweet olive oi | 
’ Hardwood Co tre plentifli in that country, andi is an absolutely sale goap f fe ae vilet an 
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OU have confidence in things which 
have stood a real test of years? 
Then you must have faith in 




















With our grandparents it was the 
favorite family dentifrice. To-day it 
is no less a favorite. Back of this 
there must be reasons. What they 
are you can best determine by a trial 
of this famous dentifrice. 


A sample for three cents (postage) if you mention 
this publication. Address the Proprietors of Sozopont, 
Messrs. HALL & RuckeLt, New York. 
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Starvation Never Cures. 
Dyspeptics need plenty of wholesome food—nature $ 
=e, can't repair without materials. Eat with modera- 


Ce emmtaiin iiisen 
S KI ‘WA ER tion, then aid digestion by taking 
LEE ZR EL ALB Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
% / . VY, It sweetens and cleanses the stomach, increases 
y the supply of digestive fluids, and hastens the ¢ 
expulsion of waste materials. This gentle, pleasant 
: remedy has been curing indigestion for 50 years. J 
_ 50c. and $1.00. _ TARRANT & CO., CHEMISTS, NEw YORK. 1 
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Prim Paint 
may do for clapboards, but its opaque coating 
spoils the artistic effect of shingles. 


(abot’s Creosote 
Shingle Stains 


color the shingles (in soft, velvety moss-green, 
k-brown, and silver-gray tones) without hiding 
wood-grain, and ok shingle looks as if it grew 
that color, 50% cheaper than paint. 
Ty wood samples and sketches sent free on application. ‘ 
UEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 81 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. ee en 
Agents at all Central Points Church & Jobson, Architects, Chicago, Il. 
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Souvenir of Grant’s Tomb, FREE 
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DIRECTIONS 
= CUT ON OUTSIDE BLACK UNES 
SCORE AND FOLD OM DOTTED LINES 
PASTE BUILDING O}W THIS STAND 
WHEN FINISHED 























PLATFORM OF PORTICO AND SIDEWALLS OF STEPS 
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| Z 
ma F 6 Fo @ H 
MODEL OF ‘THE GRANT MONUMENT RIVERSIDE PARK: N-Y:CiTy- 
Dedicated APRIL, 27? 1697. 








) 

a 

\ 
The above is a miniature reproduction of a cardboard model of Grant’s Monument, size !0x15 inch J hay 
which will be sent FRIEE to any reader of The Outlook, by B. T. BABBITT, manufacturer @iiay 


B. T. Babbitt’s Best Soap 
B. T. Babbitt’s 1776 Soap Powder, ana 
B. T. Babbitt’s Best Baking Powdé 
upon receipt of FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS to cover cost of mailing. . 
Be particular to use only the following address: DEPT. DS, P. 0. BOX 2,917, NEW YORK CMBAS\ 
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' A Laughing Baby 

























¥ It is very natural for a mother to regard these @ 

J warm summer months as a critical time in baby’s life, 

: and especially so if baby is teething. This anxiety is C 
He’ unnecessary because baby ailments, such as sleepless- re 
ness, colic, constipation, diarrhoea, or other troubles ‘) 
IM familiarly called “summer complaints,” are generally & 

, due to stomach disturbances and can be overcome; 
lm) better still can be prevented by careful, intelligent feeding. 


Mellin's Food is made for your baby. Mellin’s i 

Food is adapted to your baby’s requirements. } 
It is good. ea. 
It will prevent sickness. Your baby will thrive on e 

sf, it because babies always have thrived on it, are now & 











FAS 

thriving on it and always will thrive on it. j 
Mellin’s Food babies do not lose flesh during the ae 

s: hot weather but gain steadily, healthily in weight. ) 


Then give Mellin's Food a trial and make a well, 
happy and laughing baby of your child. p 
Write to the Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. *) 
Fr (a postal will do) and they will send you a sample of *% 
Mellin’s Food free of all expense. 


Oe ee ee, 
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HE Lovine Cup was an article of 
great importance in medieval 
times, and its size and beauty 

indicated the position and consequence 
of its owner, who often gave it a special 
Richard, Earl of Arundel, gave 
one to his wife in 1392 
named “ BEALCHIER.” 


name. 
which he 
Another amus- 
ing name was “‘CruMPULDEED.” Now 


in these modern days, when this 


charming article of silver has again come into fashion, it is the 


correct thing to have it bear the name and trade-mark of the Gornam 


Co., Silversmiths. 


ee 


STERLING 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO 


SILVERSMITHS 
New York 


eee 


ee fe ee 














ash for Cameras 
Commands the 


Prize in Price 


Money talks with us, and Photo- 
graphic supplies of all sorts, grades 
and sizes have quick transit through 
our store, because we sell at low- 
est market prices for cash. 


The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York 
Nos. 60 and 62 East Iith St. 
(Five coors from B’way) 
Send 35 cents for a sample number of The 
Photographic Times, containing about 100 
handsome photographic illustrations. 








BEEP a file of The Outlook. 

B It is valuable for refer- 
ence. It is a History of 

f= Our Own Times, contain- 
ing y three thousand pages of read- 
ing matter and five hundred care- 
fully chosen pictures each year. 
A handsome Binder in sage-green 
cloth, with gilt side stamp, will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of FORTY 
CENTS, by The Outlook Com- 
pany, 13 Astor Place, New York. 











AGENTS seer 


big money. 


rset uss” BICYCLES S 
ally 


guaraniced, mies anywhere ay 


on approval, t from our factory. , 
ALPINE ex CLE © o.. Dept. 88 5. Cineinnati,O. 


A Solid 8% 


Can be assured on your surplus funds if | properly 
invested in Municipal Warrants. wigan ps 
exceptional facilities for handling them w ¢ short 
vince you that Warrants are the creat of Siu). 
time paper. Choice State, County and City oo via 
(havin same securit as Municipal bors yt ‘aul- 





luab} 
An Agency is valuable i ” macpection to its 


influence, If it merely hears 

of vacancies and that 4 something, but if it 

tells you “an them ds asked to recommend 
a teacher an ong = s 

hg yy “Recommends 


iC, W- BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


on hand. t. E. Strahorn & Co., 31 £@ 
table o Building. Boston. 








Send for catalogue. 








EY Ya “a “a “hb hd 


—— 


KINDERGARTEN and School Supplit 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 E. 14th Sty NY 





. er es 
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NZS CHICAGO. NEW YORK, SEA 





EVERY WHERE Y) | 
o-IS9 WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. © oY) 





























R vanes el ~~ : 
LAMFORD->: 
Yee IN 


us s a le ) 
< SBICYCKES 
Z BZ ed 
; y Tandems, $100 
J Boys’ and Girls’ Bicycles 


S 7% $45, $40, $35 
Simple, durable machines of fine workmanship 
and handsome finish. Guaranteed for one year. 
a CRAWFORD MFG. CO., 
Send for Catalogue. Hagerstown, Md. 











Db. CATALOGUE 


600 icc" BICYCLES F 
Hand . 
a t¥ to close out. All makee ae 
: 4 AS NEW, $5 to $15. NEW “S 
} ‘ HICH CRADE 9% Models, 
: i Hs fully guaranteed, $16 to $24. ff 
ee "97 Models 820 to 830. Shipped 
anywhere on approval. 
Special Clearing Sale. 
EARN A BICYCLE 








by helping advertise us. We 

il give one agent in each town FREE 
UBE ofsample wheel to introduce them. 
We af nnes fo= one Srorin 


° on 
N, D. Mgap Cycre 





wee 
Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 
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AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Office, No. 119 Broadway. 





EIGHTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY, 1897 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

Cash in Banks $306,032 86 
Real Estate 1,748,857 4 

United States Stocks (market value) 1,497,762 50 

Bank, Lipa ee and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (mar- 

ket vi »497,740 00 

t "046, 399 81 
“423, a pes 


e286 % 
55,678 34 


$10,362,224 39 


State, Cit c and Water Bonds (market vaiue) . 
Bonds City, Mortgages, being Ist lien on Real E state. . 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of ~~ 3B 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1897 


LIABILITIES: 
I oii5n. 6 nk.0 0 aie:a:s-0 sob. sine Odes semerdnweieie $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fu 4,280,827 00 
Reserve for Unpaid pol and Claims. 
Net Surplus 
. $10,362,224 39 
DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 
JOHN H. WASHBURN,  Vice- P. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, | S5¢°7¢#aries. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 


vesidents. 


Asst Secretaries. 








MORTGAGES. 


During the summer months you 
may find that some of your 
mortgages or debentures that 
have heretofore paid interest 
are Causing you trouble. Ifso 
it would be well to keep our 
name and address, that you 
may correspond with us about 
them. Wecan help you. 


HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL ST., N. ¥. 
The care of Western and Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 














EVEN IN ICELAND 


there are agents to cash 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


So in all sorts of out-of-the-way places, as well as 
in large cities. Pass like notes. Cashed b by Shops, 
Hotels, etc. £1 up. Circular mailed on application. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 
The U. 8. Cheque Bank, L’d, London 


———— ee 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index 

There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Dr. Lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 











STERUNG CYCLE WORKS 


CHICAGO SEND FOR CATALOGUE | 
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Does Not Gurl 


Properly handled, Eastman’s Film does not 
Curl. And to properly handle Eastman’s Film 
is so easy that the ‘“*Curl” can be said to exist 
only in the imaginations of a few beginners who 
have listened to the vagaries of the manufacturers 
of cheap plate cameras. A little preliminary 
soaking in cold water with the face of the film 
down will make it lie as flat as a glass plate. 
Development follows just the same as for plates, 
but with the film face down instead of face up. 
Handle the films one at a time at first, just as 
you would be obliged to do with plates, and you 
will find them fully as easy to manipulate—and 
they won’t break. After a little experience you 
can handle several films in the developer at one 
time—an impossibility with plates. Photography 
is Easy with a Film cartridge camera. 





Cartridge Cameras, $5.00 to $25.00. 


Booklet free at agencies or by mail. 


[$2,883.00 in Prizes for |- ST M N KODAK 
Kodak Pictures. 
$1,475.00 in Gold. COMPANY 


Send for “ Prize Contest” 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Circular. 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU ARE 
THINKING OF GOING 


if it be a long or a short journey, away for a week or a year, let the Recreation Department 


of The Outlook serve you. 


At a great expense we keep in stock and can usually send by return mail the printed 
information issued by and regarding any resort, hotel, or boarding-house. 

We can tell you of the hotels and boarding-houses at any place, or we can suggest to you 
pleasant places if you will indicate the section or the kind of a place you desire to find and 
the price you are willing to pay. We can suggest water trips, by river or sea, or inland or 
foreign tours, occupying any number of days. 

It will give us much pleasure to have you avail yourself of this service placed /rev/y at 
your disposal, and write us fully what you desire. 

The Recreation Department is for the free use of Outlook readers, and the more it is 


used the better we shall like it. 


THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





Personally Conducted Tours via 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


That the public have come to recog- 
nize the fact that the best and most con- 
venient method of pleasure travel is that 
resented by the Pennsylvania Railroad 

Sompany’s personally conducted tours, 
is evidenced by the increasing popularity 
of these tours. Under this system the 
lowest rates are obtained, for both trans- 
portation and hotel accommodation. 
An experienced tourist agent and chap- 
eron accompany each tour to look after 
the comfort of the passenger. 
The following tours have been arranged 
for the season of 1897 : 
Tothe North (including Watkins Glen, 
anes Falls, Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Se ag Au Sable Chasm, Lakes 
Champlain and George, Saratoga. anda 
daylight ride down through the High- 
lands of the Hudson), July 27 and Au- 

ust 17. Rate, $100 for the round trip 
rom New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, covering all ex- 
penses of a two weeks’ trip. 

To Yellowstone Park on a special train 
of Pullman sleeping, compartment, and 
observation cars and dining car, allowing 
eight days in“ Wonderland,” September 
2. Rate, $235 from New York, Philadel- 
_ Baltimore, and Washington ; $230 

rom Pittsburg. 

Two ten-day tours to qe 
auray Caverns, Natural Bridge, Virginia 
Hot Springs, Richmond, and Washing- 
ton, September 28 and October 12. Rate, 

65 from New York; $63 from _Philadel- 
phia. Apply 1196 Broadway, New York. 


Reduced Rates to Milwaukee via 
Pennsylvania Railroad on Ac- 
count of the National Educa- 
tional Association 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
announces that, on account of the meet- 
ing of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, at Milwaukee, Wis., July 6 to 9, 
it will sell continuous passage tickets 
from all points on its line east of Pitts- 
burg and Erie to Milwaukee at rate of 
single tare for the round trip, — $2.00 
membership, fee. Tickets will be sold 
and will be good going only on July 2, 3, 
and 4, and will be oe to return, leaving 
Milwaukee July 10, 11, and 12, 1897, only, 
2xcept that by depositing ticket with joint 
agent at Milwaukee on or before July 12, 
and on payment of fifty cents, an exten- 
sion of return limit may be obtained to 
leave Milwaukee until August 31, 1897, 
inclusive, 





A Great Train to the Seventh An- 
nual Convention Baptist Young 
People, at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The grandest trip of the season has 
been arranged, over the Southern Rail- 
way. for Chattanooga and Nashville. A 
personally conducted Fe if will leave 
Boston July 12, New York July 13, re- 
pen | July 24, visiting Washington, 
Asheville, Chattanooga, Nashville, Nor- 
folk, and Old Point Comfort. A most 
delightful vacation trip for the old and 
young. This is the official tour for the 
delegates from Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Virginias and 
Carolinas. A large delegation from Con- 
necticut and New York will join the 
party. 

Write to any agent of the Southern 
Railway for full particulars, descriptive 
matter of the great route to Chattanooga 
“ through the Land of the Sky.” New 
‘York office, 271 Broadway ; Boston office, 
228 Washington Street. 


Nashville Exposition via 
Chickamauga 

Buy your tickets to Nashville via Cin- 
cinnati and the Queen and Crescent 
Route to Chattanooga. Visit that his- 
toric city and the great battlefields of 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Moun- 
tain; spend a day at the Chickamauga 
National Military Park ; then, refreshed 
and ready for new conquests, continue the 
journey. 

The Queen and Crescent train service 
is perfect, the schedules fast ones, the 
scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 

See that your tickets read via Cincin- 
nati and the Queen and Crescent. 

W. C. Rinearson, Gen’] Pass’r Agt., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Big Four Route 


Y. P. S.C. E. Convention, San Fran 
cisco. Via St. Louis, Chicago, or Peo- 
ria. Very low rates, 

B. Y. P. U. Convention, Chattanooga. 
Via Cincinnati or Louisville. One fare 
round trip. 

<pworth League, Toronto. Via Cleve- 
land, Toledo, or Buffalo, One fare round 


trip. 

Elegant train service. Write for cir- 
cular. E. O. McCormick, P, T. M. Big 
Four, Cincinnati, 


Hicks’ Newspaper 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, W. Hicks, 
Proprietor, 132 Nassau Street, New York, 
makes a specialty of preparing and placing 
Resort Hotel Advertisements n the best 
newspapers at lowest rates 








EUROPE 


Gaze’s Tours 


AROUND the WORLD 


Party. New Programmes Free. 


EUROPE 


THREE MIDSUMMER PARTIES 
48 All 
DAYS $205 up Included 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


113 Broadway, New York. 
220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
201 Washington St., Boston. 
14 So. Broad St., Philada. 


SUMMER HOMES ON 


_ LONG ISLAND 
By the Sea and Sound 


“ Long Island,” a new illustrated, descrip- 

tive book, and ‘'Summer Homes,” a hoo 
describing hotels and_boarding-! 
Long Island, free upon application 
950, 1313 Broadway; ticket offices fou t 
Thirty-fourth St. and James Slip, toot 0 
New Chambers St., New York: 3 Fulton 
St., Eagle Summer Bureau, and | latbust 
Ave. station, L. 1. R. R., Brooklyn: or sen 
(5) cents in stamps for “ Long |sland, w 
22 cents for * Summer Homes,” to H. M. 
SMITH, Traffic Manager L. I. R. K., Long 
Island City, New York. 














fend ive goats for 63-page _* ee | 
illustrate i i gy 

entitled Holidays in — ny- 
describing Cathedrals, Pilgrim Father, — 
son, and Dickens district, GREAT! ASTER 





Ry. oF ENGLAND, 362 Broadway, New York, 





st 
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Europe 





GOING 7 EUROPE ? 


Before booking write for rates, plans, etc., 
of the Warren Line S.S. Canada, Lar- 









est, Fastest Passenger peers from 
oston to Liverpool. Dominion Line, 
Montreal to Liverpool, the St. Lawrence 





Route to Europe. Shortest sea route ; no in- 
crease in rates; saloon $52.50 upwards. Write 
for sailings, plans, etc., to JoHN FARLEY & 
Sons, Gen. Pass. Agts., 103 state St., Boston. 












Ix MONTES OF TRAVEL AND 

STUDY IN EUROPE, Party of 
four to sailin early fall. Address 

Miss M., 255 W. 70th St., New York. 















EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry. bracing 
climate; center forCoaching Trips and Excur- 
sions ofall kinds ; fine university, hospital,&c. 


HOTEL TIROL toons ‘well fur 








nishe superior 
(Open ail the year.) cuisine; modern 
conveniences. Best references. illustrated 


pamphlets on 2p aT oC NDSEE, Prov’ 
. rov r. 








Cockburn Hotel 


13 Henrietta Street, Strand, London 


Opened in March; newly furnished; 
10 rooms; new passenger elevator. 


Cockburn Hotel 


9, ~~ Gardens, opp. Eastern 
Station, London, N.W. 


Cockburn Hotel 


and Turkish Baths, 141 Bath Street, 
Glasgow 
Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Propr’s. 



















Strattord-on-Avon, England 


THE RED HORSE 


(Known to Americans as Washington Irv- 
ng’s Inn.) ‘The oldest established and prin- 
cipal hotel. Moderate char 


W. G. COL BOURNE, Proprietor. 
Walduck’s 


LON DO N Bedford Hotel 


93 Southampton Row, London 
aptronsly recommended by Dr. Lyman 
bott. Room, meat breakfast, luncheon,and 


table Phéte dinner from $2 per da’ 
no extras, 

















inc dusive; 
European plan f preferred 


ee 


THE HAGUE 
Hotel desIndes 


Finest Hotel of HOLLAND. Excellent 
Cuisine; band plays during dinner time; 
splendid apartments: electric light; electric 
tram connecti: = with sea—Bath Schevenin- 

























RAMSDELL LINE $ Steamers ware 


foot Franklin St., for ak. 


_ing. and New urgh, week d: 
day, 9 A.M. 


High Alpine 
Summer and Winter Resort. 


Gossensass, Tyrol, Austri 
Hotels Grobner and Wielandhof 






Altitude 
about 
3.500 feet. 













Europe 






Travel 





Baden-Baden sermany 
Victoria Hotel } First class ; most excel 


lent American house: 
beactiful situation ; moderate charges. 





COURMAYEUR, ITALY 
Foot of Mont Blanc. At the end of the 
Valley north of Aosta. 


HOTEL DU MONT BLANC 


BocHatey Bros., Props. 


HOTEL DE LONDRES 


GENOA, ITALY 
The nearest to the station and landing 


Lift; excellent cooking; electric 
throughout; railway ticket office. 


Rome (Italy) ti "sic 


Palace: no stairs; open all year; highest, 
healthiest_ position, near the central tram 
station. Full pension, 6 to 8 Lire. 


Grand Hotel 
Hotel d Europe 


TURIN, ITALY 


First Class. Finest situation, opposite the 
Royal Palace. Lift; electric light; baths; 
sanitary arrangements perfect. Moderate 
prices, A. BORGO, Proprietor 





se 





Anglo - American 
Pension Boos open 
all year. Situated 








Lausanne, Switzerland 
Grand Hotel Riche-Mont 


The finest and mont fashionable Hotel of 
Lausanne. Large a ens. Magnificent view 
on the Lake and Mountains: lift; baths; every 
comfort. Patronized by American families. 
In Winter very reduced Pension prices. 





SWISS SUMMER RESORT 
MOUNTAIN HOTEL AND 
PENSION DES ALPES 
St. Bostenberg, near Interlaken, 4,500 
ft. above the sea. ecommended and com- 
fortable establishment. 
Rize woods, with full view 
oderate terms. 


uiet and near the 
lake and glaciers. 
A. Brunner-Ruer. Prop 








TRAVEL 





MWe 
Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishkill Land- 
P.M.; Sun- 


lays, 5 
t. & N. R., 9:30a.m._ Re- 


132d $ 





gen, » F. HALLER, Manager. 


turning leave tbl daily 730 p.m. U.S 
Hotel at Newburg landing. Dinner 50cents 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


GO TO 
NOVA SCOTIA 


It’s the ideal summer land—the land of 
bright days and cool nights, of health and 
rest, of surpassing scenery and romantic 
legend— the land of honest hospitality 
and (prosaic but important point) de- 
lightfully low rates for board. And the 
charming ocean sail from Boston to 
Yarmouth !|—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive 
book, * Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on 
receipt ot 10 cents to cover postage 

*. SPINNEY, Agent. 

YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 

43 Lewis Wharf, BOSTON, MASS. 





Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the 
Summer which combines health, comfort, 
and pleasure 

AT MODERATE COST? 
If so, send 6cents for postage or call and 
get free at offices below the illustrated book 

Summer Homes.” It gives list of Hotels, 
Farm and Boarding Houses, with their loca- 
tion, rates, attractions, &c., in the mountains 
of Orange, Sullivan, U ister, and Delaware 
<punties N.Y., on the main line and branches 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of 
gat} beauty and absolute healthfulness. In 

York: Ne. 2 Battery Place, 113, 165, 171, 
731, 944, 1323 Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 
Sixth Ave., 251 Columbus Ave., 134 East 125th 
St.. 273 West 125th St.; ticket offices, foot of 
Franklin and West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn: 
No. 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
a Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint, and 


Office 
Ke Rage UST RA’ FED. HOMES,” contain- 
ing half-tone re productions from np hotographs 
of 535 of the above oO S,” can be ob- 
tained of pene agents for 25c. 
J.C. ANDERSON, General Passenger Agt., 
56 Beaver St., New York. 








HOUSES FOR THE SUMMER 
TO RENT OR FOR SALE 





Connecticut seashore home for tired 
people. Three furnished cottages ; mod- 
erate rent ; broad piazzas ; trees ; beach ; bath- 
ing; boating. Circulars. Prof. Norturor, 
Brooklyn Polytechnic, Brooklyn, N 





i TO LET NEAR 
Christmas Cove, Bristol, Me. 


** Wayside Cottage.”” Nine rooms, furnished 
for housekeeping ‘‘ Handy to Hotel” Ad- 
dress Joun E. _ me Round Pont. Me. 





At KENNEBUNK | To let, two cight- 
BEACH, ME. room, thorou 

furnished cottages. 
close to beach, $200 and $225 for season. 
D. S. FARNAM, Newton Centre, or |S. M. 














BARTLETT, 7 North Market St., Boston, 








RECREATION DEPARTMENT _ 





To Rent or For Sale 





14 rooms; 6 open 

The Lodge }4700™5' 6 open 
perfect in detail, with trained ser- 
vants under Hotel management; 
luxuries of home and hotel com- 
bined. We keep house for you. 
Building plans and N. Y. references. 
A . EY & C@., FOREST 

HILLS HOTEL, Franconia, N. H. 


FURNISHED COTTAGE 


TO RENT AT 


HALE-SITE 
Huntington Bay 


LONG ISLAND 
A spot of greet natural beauty, healthfulness, 
and varied opportunities for summer recrea- 
tion. The cottage is near the water and has 
all modern conveniences nt reduced. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, Owner 
873 Broa:lway, N.Y, 





Colorado 


Maine 





COLORADO SPRINGS,Colo. 


Illustrated book, describ- 
The Antlers ing Colorado_ Springs, 
sent on request by E. BARNeTT, Proprietor. 





Connecticut 





Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich, Ct.—First-class in all respects; 
home comforts. H.M. Hircucock, M.D. 





CHELSEA INN and COTTAGES 


Hampton Hill, Conn., Windham Co. 
Location on one of the highest and most pic- 
turesque hill-tops in the State; connectin 
farm supplies fresh vegetables, milk an 
cream ; all kinds of berries; a great variety 
of wild flowers. Rates from $8 to $10 per 
week. Parties seeking a cool, quiet, health- 
ful and restful place in the country, write 
for circular. F. E. WHITTAKER. 





Southampton, L.1., N.Y. 


One of the best new cottages in this famous 
summer resort for sale, furnished or unfur- 
nished. | Will be sold at a very low figure to 
a = buyer. Well located near the ocean. 
All modern conveniences. Large stable. Ad- 
dress Cuas. HarLow, Southampton, N. Y. 





«In the Catskills” STAMFORD, 
furnished. Modern improvements; shade: 

rge grounds; near hotels for meals if re- 
quired ; rent for season; low rates. Address 
¥.N. Gilbert, 35 Court St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Canada 














OVA SCOTIA. — Acacia Valle 
House, Digby, N.S. Inthe most no od 


turesque and fruitful part of the country. 
Circulars sent. N B. RAYMOND. 





c LEAN’S HOTEL, Ha Ha Bay, 

Saguenay, P. Q.—On solid rock, 

300 feet above Ha Ha Bay; troutand salmon 
fishing. PETER McLEAN, Propr. 





California 


DEER PARK INN 


LAKE TAHOE, California, altitude 
6,500 ft. Booklet mailed with pleasure. 








Colorado 





Up in the Cool Cloud Land 


Manitou Park 
Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 
COLORADO 


In the Foot-hills of the Rockies 
Called by Helen Hunt Jackson 


‘‘The Cradle of Peace’ 


Cool, dry, invigorating air; agreeable alti- 
tude; pine woods; trout tishing, hunting, 
oating, golf, tennis, croquet; unrivaled 

untry for riding and driving. Hotel has 
co ry convenience. ddress 

e A. PEARSON 


iv '° 
itouPark Torri. gton,Colorado 





Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 
A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.” 


A number of furnished cottages, with hotel 
service and board, to let for the season. 


For terms and circulars address 
BLANCHARD & HAGER 





THE GOOSE ROCKS Hou 

Open July 1 Terms $1 to $2 per 
finest and most picturesque spot on tlie 
coast of Maine. Combines the ac) antages 
of gunning, noating, bathing. and fishing. 
Send for circulars. P.O. and R. &. station, 
Biddeford, Me. A.S. HAMILTON, Prop 





Casco Bay, Coast ot 
Maine Delightful situation : s.eltered 


~ from cold winds; eve ry advan- 
tage of seaside; pure air and wat>r: good 
table ; four miles from railroad station. 
Miss S. G. Simpson, Brunswick, Maine, 


NewEnglandTentClub 


DIRIGO, MAINE 
Exclusive use of group of 


Eight Islands in 
Penobscot Bay 


Steamboat connections. Athletic, tennis, and 

olf ounds, yachts, launches, and small 
oats free tomembers. References required. 
For all information apply to HARRIMAN 
BROS., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


Parker House.— Boating, canoeing, fish- 
ing, bathing, tennis, bicycling, dancing, etc. 
Rates moderate. Opens June 30. Send for 
circular. CHARLES S. PATTEN, Prop, 











The Champernowne 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE 
Greatly enlarged and improved the past 
season. Opens in June. For puarticulars 
address Horace Mirtcrett, Prop. 





RIDGEFIELD, Conn. 


134 hours from New York. 


Elm Shade (3) Cott ges 
Twenty-third season. 
Illustrated booklet on application. 


JOHN W. ROCKWELL. 





Indiana 





MAGNO-MUD| Chicago’s 
CURE and _ |Health, Rest, 
Lithia Water |and Pleasure 
Baths: Resort : 
INDIANA MINERAL SPRINGS 
Near ATTICA, Indiana 
Junction of C. & E. I. and Wabash Rail- 
roads. Special reduced rate round trip tick- 
ets, #5.75, at Polk Street: Station. For 
booklet, terms, etc., address H.L. Kramer, 
Gen. Mgr., Trude Bldg , Chicago. 





Maine 


THE LOVEJOY and THE ELMS 


vill b d 1, 1897. 
Bethel, Me. bg ag ny | Sons. 


THE MENAWARMET 


BY-THE-SEA 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


One of the finest and safest land- 
locked harbors on the coast of New Eng- 
land, House perfectly appointed. Yachting 
boating, and bathing. Beautiful drives an 

walks, Write for circular. O, S, YATES, 











PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 
Four miles from Portsmouth, N.H. A 
pleasant and healthy summer resort. Sea- 
shore and country cembined. Safe boating. 
Good fishing. For descriptive circular, terms, 
etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 





| wens ISL., ME.—Monhe- 
gan House. Pleasant, healthy, and 

quiet summer resort. Good table. For par- 

ticulars and terms, Mr. Edward Bracket. 





Tue HIGH ROCK, Ogunquit, 

Me.—The leading house. (:ood loca- 
tion ;_ good beach, boating, bathing, fishing, 
and pinewoods. F.C. WINTE 


(On_Israel’s Head) OGUNQUIT, 

MAINE.— Enlarged aad. lupeowes a 
. 0. ‘rite for circulars. 

season. Open Jane PPTLEF ELD, Prop. 








orth Brooklin, Me.—Two-story farm 
house; large, airy rooms; piazza; shaded 
lawn ; pleasant drive : daily mails ; three min- 
utes’ walk to shore. Mrs. S. J. HERRICK. 





CEAN VIEW HOUSE, Ogunauit, 

Me.—Rocky shore, with safe coves lor 

bathing and fishing ; beautiful scenery: large 
cool rooms; prices low; circulars 


St. Aspinquid Hotel °*yo" 


Nearest hotel to beach. Fine bathing. Send 
for booklet. S. J. Perkins, Prop. 
panics aaa 


USE oGauNatit, 
SACHEM HO MAINE 
Grand ocean view ; good boating, bathing, 
and fishing ; hot and cold water: bath-rooms; 
terms liberal ;_ send for circulars 
Wi.iaM B, LITTLEFIELD, ! 








roprietor 
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Maine 


Popham Beach, Maine 
The Rockledge 


Finest View on the Atlantic Coast 
A thoroughly modern first-class hotel. Ex- 
cellent Cuisine, fine Orchestra, perfect drain- 
age, grand b each and surf bathing. No hay 
fever. Rates reasonable. Addre 
CHAS. P. COSTELLO, Manager. 








9? Ferry Beach, 
“The Bay View” Farry Beacl 
Saco, Me.—A unique summer wade sea- 
shore and country combined. Pure spring 
water; perfect drainage. Send for book. Mrs. 
E. Manson & Son, Owners and Managers. 





IDUNA SPRING YORK BEACH 
HOTEL MAINE 


An ideal family resort. Pure air, good 
drainage, and excellent table; large farm in 
connection with hotel ; excellent bathing, 
boating, and_ fishing. ‘The Iduna_ Sprin 
water, the health-giving water o 
Maine. supplied to guests free while stop- 
ping at the hotel. Write for circular. 

B. G. DONNELL, Mer. 





Massachusetts 


Baker’s Island, Mlass. 


2 me off — 
The Winne-egan chester - by - the 


Sea. Easily reached. Good fishing, beating. 
etc. Surfand reck scenery unsurpassed. Farm 
connected. Comfertable accommedatiens 





HENRY W. MORSE, Prop., Salem, Mass. 


Sweetwater 





Bedford Springs, Mass. 


Delightfully situated among pines, and 
only 17 miles from Boston, between Lexing- 
ton and Concord. The finest Hotel in the 
New England States; not an objectionable 
feature. New throughout this season. Latest 
sanitary appliances. wh for beautiful il- 
lustrated handbook. W.H. WinGate, Mer. 

W. R. Haypen, Proprietor. 


CURTIS HOTEL 


Heart of the Berkshire Hills, 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM D. CURTIS, Propr. 
Open from May Ist to Nov. 








TO ENJOY CAPE COD LIVE AT 


SNOW COTTAGE 


The Ideal * COTTAGE by the SEA” 
Located sixty yards from the sea; excellent 
accommodations at moderate prices ; accom- 
tes 75; ew 9 and salt air; safe and de- 
lightful sea bathing; open fires ; hot and 
cold water baths in house; cuisine and ser- 
vice special features, V ery attractive Cot- 
tages to Rent for the season. Our terms 
wil please you. Mrs. M. S. SNOW, 
Guscleod. Mass. 


The Magnolia 


MAGNOLIA, MASS, 


On the North Shore 


One hour by rail from Boston. 
omplete in all INE wat 
, OPENS JUNE 1 
Under the proprietorship of H.W. P ier. 
‘or yates, pai mphlets, etc., address as above. 
3 Pak pfice, New England Resort Asso.. 








te Ne-Mat-{a-No 


The famous ideal summer resort open 
Delightful out- 
ings, fishing, and gunning; remarkably 
Six miles up Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, reached by steamers, 
Rate of board from 


from July 1 to Sept. 15. 
cool; 20 mosquitoes. 
or rail and river. 


$9 to $15 per week. 
For information and circular apply to 


North Lubec, Me. 


Sure Cure for 
Hay Fever 


ANDREW CASE 
40 Water St., Boston 











THE POCAHONTAS 





GERRISH ISLAND 


Kittery Point, Maine 


NOW OPEN 


Two handsome furnished cottages to 


rent. 


For sale, one of the largest sea- 


shore estates on the New England coast, 


Whale’s Back Light 


of long ocean front, and very accessible. 





Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 





IFTEEN ge S FROM LAND— 
Minot’s Light can on seen from the 
me he of ry *>RESCOTT, on King’s 
Beach. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
Prescott is now open and ready for guests. 


Circulars of Mrs. H. Goutp, Lynn, Mass. 
Rockmere Point 


Marblehead RockmerePoint 


Witt Open Tentu Season. For health, 
— me fine view mS. unequaled. Prominent 
eadland; grounds and beach for bathing, 
boating, an fishing Jrzvate for our guests. 
Specia rates for June. Address J. R. Gives. 


The Island of 
Nantucket 


30 Miles at Sea 


If you would stay at the lead- 
ing hotel, it will be 


The 
Springfield 


C. H. MOWRY, Proprietor 
THE situated on a wooded 
bluff, commands a wide 
view of the Vineyard 
CEDARS Sound and ocean. A 
cool, even climate and 
delightful bathing. 
WEST CHOP Open from June 16th 
tabl d - 
MARTHA’S pe, eal sum 


until Geteber. Superior 
ADDR 


VINEYARD Miss E. S. Gare RD, 


West Chop, Mass. 











This beautiful house, 





BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The Greylock 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Good roads, golf and games, music. Open 
May 24th. ee ‘or circulars or rates address 
VINING & SEISER, Proprietors. 





New Hampshire 


H White Mountains 
Echo Hill House ‘2tntchem,N.H.” 
Open June Ist. Low rates for June and Oc- 
tober. No hay-fever. J. H.CALLAHAN, Prop. 


THE UPLANDS 
AND COTTAGES, Bethlehem, N.H. 
Located on the highest point in town; wide 
lawns; thorough heating for late guests: 
commodates 150. one for guide to Bethle- 
hem. . H. ABBOTT, Prop. 











HE GRAMERCY, the White Mts. 

Bethlehem, N. H. —1,600 feet above 

sea-level. Delightful summer home for fam- 
ilies. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 


JEFFERSON HIGHLANDS, N. H. 
Only 9 hours from N. Y.; finest views; best 
of beds and table. Send JX circular and 
rates. J. L. I'TLE, Prop. 








Pliny Range House motkrains 


GEO. W. CRAWFORD & SON, 
Jefferson Highland, N. H. 


MAPLEWOOD COTTAGE 


MAPLEWOOD, N. H. 

Directiy opposite Maplewood Hotel, near 
Casino; one of the most delightful locations 
in the mountain region; music, dancing 
base-ball, tennis, croquet, ‘bowling, pool an 
billiards; livery and ponies at moderate rates. 
Opens June 2, LEON H.CILLEY, Megr., 
Maplewood, N. H. 
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New Hampshire 


New Jersey 





HOLDERNESS, N. H. 
THE SQUAM LAKES 


Asquam House 


, Mountain and lake scenery hardly equaled 
in picturesque loveliness; good elevation ; 
best of sanitary arrangements ; es roads ; 
easily reached via Ashland or Plymouth. A 
pamphist gladly sent by a 

J.C. BLAIR & SON, Proprietors. 





MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


LITTLETON, N. H. 
Send for circular. E. D. SAWYER. 


oe 
Forest Hills Hotel 
AND COTTAGES 

White Mts., New Hampshire 

Cottages now open. Golf. Half-mile 
wheel track. Every appointment up with the 
times. House is located on a high plateau 
in pine district. Dry and cool. 

J. W. DUDLEY & CO. 


PROFILE HOUSE and COTTAGES 
White Mountains 
By its location and managemeat cemmands 


the highest class of patronage. City hotel, The 
Vendome, Besteon. Tarr & GREBNLEAF. 











New Jersey 


The Chalfonte 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the Ocean front 
Salt baths in house. Elevator. Rooms en 
suite, baths attached. Booklet on apptica- 
tion. KE, ROBERTS’ SONS. 








EITH VILLA.—Confortable. quiet 
home: excellent table; three minutes 
from beach. Terms moderate. 159 S. Vir- 
ginia Av., Atlantic City, N.J. M. MILLER. 


HOTEL LYNDHURST 
ASBURY PARK, N.J.—Near the Beach 
and all places of interest. Large rooms; 
verandas; excelient cuisine. Reasonable 
rates. Booklet. Dr. HAWXHURST, Prop. 








; Englewoed, N. J. 
The Ingleside Near station ; select, 
pleasant home : choice table : shady grounds ; 
moderate prices. Address Mrs. SHEARS. 


The Highland House 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J.—Near the beach 
and all places of interest. Clean, well-fur- 
nished rooms; liberal table; reasonable 
rates: capacity 50. F. D. ROSECRANS. 








On the Ocean Front 
Seven Mites Betow Lonc BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


SS) vy Lake Beach, N. J. 
pen from June 26 to October. 
BENJAMIN _ H, YARD, Proprietor. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet containing 
terms and information. 


HOTEL 
BEECHWOOD 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Open the entire year. Under new manage- 
ment. Francis Parsons Roeers, Manager. 








PIN OAK SPRINGS Asummer 


home on 
the Watchung Mts. Terms reasonable. 
F. P. GALUSHA, Prop., Somerville, N. J. 


Everett House °R?57™ 


New open. Sailing and fishing. .For terms 
address GkO. O. ADAMS. 








New York 





The Algonquin 


LOWER SARANAC LAKE 
ADIRONDACKS 
Opens June first. 
Cottages to rent for the season. 
Lighted by electricity. Golf Links. 
Address JeoHN HarpinG, Algonquin, N. Y. 


DR. SHEPARD’S 
SANITARIUM 


81 and 83 Columbia Heights 
rooklyn, N. Y. 
An attractive, quiet home for those in need 
est and Recuperation. 
The_most popular Baths, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, Roman, and _ Electric, with Massage, 
Hygienic Diet, and skilled Medical Service. 
For circulars, etc., address ; 
Chas. H. Shepard, M.D., Proprietor. 








ULLIVAN COUNTY.—Falls Mill 
ouse. Large, roomy farm boarding- 
house. Wild, picturesque scenery, glens, 
falls, etc. Terms moderate. Address 
Proprietor, Callicoon Depot, N. Y. 





Woodmere Heights CATSKILL, 


Every home comfort; fine drives, shade, 
boating, bathing; river, mountain, imtervale 
scenery. Circular. PARSONS. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


ALWAYS COOL and INVIGORAT- 
ING. Fine fishing. Write for descnptive 
pamphlet and rates of the 


COLUMBIAN HOTEL 


P.O. THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, 
New York, and of 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


WESTMINSTER PARK, 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Great Fomily Hotels. Rates moder- 
ate. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 








GLEN LAKE HOUSE 


Quiet, healthful Summer resort; bass fish- 
ing, boating; all amusements; dry mountain 
air; moderate altitude; resident physician; 
terms $6 to $12. 

E. BIRDSALL, Mgr., Glen Lake, N. Y. 


Mt. Meenahga 


House and Cottages 


Offers peculiar attractions to lovers of 
nature for June and to families for the season. 
The best of water; dry air; fine views with 
miles of walks, drives, and 400acres of varied 
mountain attractions. Now open. Send 
for circular. U. E, TERWILLIGER, 

Ellenville, N. Y 








New York 





The Inn at 
High Point 


A summer resort with all the conveniences 
of city lite. 


Located on the Shawangunk Mountains, 
the highest pvuint in the State of New Jersey 
(altitude 1,960 feet). A view of unparalleled 
grandeur, overlooking the Delaware Valley 
and receiving the pure, healthful air from the 
woodlands of Pike and Sullivan counties. 


The Inn has all modern conveniences—gas, 
bath, toilet-rooms, telephone, and medical 
skill within easy reach. A frontage of 275 
feet, and a balcony promenade of one-quarter 
of a mile. 


The rooms are all desirable. No_back 
rooms, as they either overlook the valley of 
the Delaware or face_ Lake Marcia, a spring- 
water lake of unequaled purity. 


Meats are of the choicest, direct from Chi- 
cago, in ice-packed boxes. Fruits from the 
finest fruit region in this country. The but- 
ter used is from the dairy of. Clove Valley 
Karm, the home of a prize-winning herd of 
Jerseys. Milk is here called milk, and cream 
called cream, and there is plenty of both 
Maple syrup of the choicest flavor, made for 
our special use. 


In_ amusements, boating. driving, lawn- 
tennis, billiards, etc. An orchestra for the 
season, play-room, swings, and other attrac- 
tions for the children. Guests will meet at 
the Inn people of refinement and culture, 
and the same care which has heretofore ex- 
cluded those wanting in these characteristics 
will be exercised in the future. (ur motto 
is: ‘‘ No malaria, no flies, no mosquitoes, 
good water, good food, good air; we want 
good people.’ 


CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
PORT JERVIS, N. Y. 





The Hoffort Cottages 
FISHERS ISLAND, N. ¥. 


is the place to escape the summer's heat. 
Average temperature 10 degrees lower than 
mainjand. Heder improvements, excellent 
table, etc. Moderate charges. 





Before arranging your outing, write for 


es , 
PICTURESQUE HULETT’S 
which tells of the most charming location on 
Lake George, N. Y.. Henry W. BuckeLl, 
Prop., Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 





ADIRONDACKS 


WILLEY HOUSE, Hurricane, New 
York.—Situated on a foothill of Mt. Hurri- 
cane, 2,000 ft. above the sea and 1,(W ft, above 
and overlooking the beautiful Keene Valley. 
Mts. Marcy, Basin, Big Slide, Porter, Cas- 
cade, Sentinel, Gothics, Saddlebak, Pitchoff, 
and Wolf Jaws in full view from plazza. 
Most healthful resort in the Acirondacks; 
post-office and telegraph office in hotel: tw 
mails daily. Opens June Ist. ates mod 
erate. Full information by ma 

ARVEY WILLEY, Props ., 

Hurricane, Essex Co.. 4. 








EENE VALLEY,N.Y.. Tahawus 

ouse. Nearest Hote! i summit of 

Mount Marcy. _ In immediate sicinity & 
fine hunting and fishing. Geo. \ gglehe 

















Tn th 
lar, 


rs 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 





THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


For thirty-eight years the 


Leading Health Institution in 
America 

is under the personal care of regularly 
educated and experienced physicians, and 
is distinctive in its methods and character. 
A delightful home for health and rest 
seekers, in which every provision is made 
for recreation, comfort, and good cheer, as 
well as for skilled medical care and treat- 


application. 


Address 


ment. 
A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with full information will be sent on 
J. Arthur Jackson, M.D., Secretary, 


P. O. 


Box 1866, Dansville. N. Y. 





New York 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


KEENE VALLEY 
§. KELLEY, Manager New York 


Accommodates 200. Hot and cold water, 
ele ells, baths, open fireplaces, latest 
ry system: small orchestra; table first- 
hunting and fishing in season. I 1lus- 

d booklet on application. 





APIRONDACKS. — Estes House. 
A The finest view of any hotel in the 
‘alley. Terms on application to_C. B 
SAYER, Manager, Keene Valley, N. Y. 





ADIRONDACKS 
HOTEL AYERS 


ia the were, Send for illustrated circu- 
. y S Ww S aN, 


Lake Duane, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


—_... 


FERNW OOD, at head of Lake George, 
N, resort of exceptional excel- 

at moderate rates; an ideal place for 
arties Wishing to economize. 


MARION HOUSE 


WEST SIDE, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


ood wheeling, electric lights, gas, ele- 
‘ me orchestra, billiards, bowling, lawn 

ss; Irst-class livery; steam yachts, row- 
sats; ood Sak ing and sailing. New York 
Jun) yA roadway, Room A. Opens 


aFEELL & HENRY, Proprietors. 











i) 
Fenton House Best place for sports- 
Mivondacks ,men and families in the 
( fawrn $; deer plentiful. Address 
ARLES Fenton, Number Four, N. Y 





New York 


ROCKY POINT INN 


Head of Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain 


ADIRONDACKS 


Picturesque and Popular. Open June 
5th. For illustrated folder, etc., address 
Rocky Pont Inn Co., Old Forge, N. Y. 


THE ULSTER 


PINE HILL, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


Open to Oct. 1. 13th Season 
Send for Circular. H. F. BAKER, Prop. 








TREMBLEAU HALL 


Lake Champlain, Port Kent, N. Y. Write for 
illustrated booklet. FARRELL & ADGATE. 


MIZZEN-TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Now open. A first-class family hotel ; 
two hours from New York by Harlem g 
1,200 feet elevation. Post-office address and 
railroad station Pawling,N Y. N.S. Howe, 
Manager. Circulars and information of 
F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y 








Cayuga Lake House 
SHELDRAKE, NEW YORK 
No mosquitoes ; no dampness : no malaria ; 
curative sulphur springs; electric lights; 
elevator; orchestra; food bicycling. 
DUDLEY S. PHINNY, Proprietor. 





New York 
Silver Bay House 


on Lake George 
Spacious grounds. Mountain springs, Driv- 
ing, Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Tennis. 
Send for Booklet. 
C.G. FAIRCHILD, Silver Bay, N.Y. 


HOTEL AMERICAN 
ADELPHI 


Finest Location in 
Saratoga Springs 
All modern improvements. Rooms en suite 
with baths 
Special Rates this Season 
GEO. A. FARNHAM, Proprietor. 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or rest. The appointments of 
a first-class Hotel. Elevator, bells, sun- 
parlor, and promenade on the roof. Suites 
with baths, Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and health appliances. New ‘Turkish, Rus- 
sian baths. Dry tonic air. Saratoga Spring 
waters. Good wheeling, bicycle paths. Open 
al! the year. Send for illustrated circular 
and special announcement for 1897, Enter- 
tainment events, etc. 


THE SANITARIUM 


Union Springs, on Cayuga Lake, 
N.Y. An ideal place for those seeking health, 
rest, or recreation. Low rates. Write for cir- 
cular. Dr. F. D. PIERCE, Supt. 
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Walter’s Sanitarium CLEVELAND 
Vee mms ae ||| ESICYCLES £2 




















In Southern Penna., only 2 hours from Reading 
Terminal, Philadelphia. AMIR pure, dry, bracing; 
magnificent WA’RKER from granite rock springs ; 
SCENERY “equal to anything in Europe or SAEs TA 
America.” Ris 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES ROUGHING IT 


Electric Light and Bells, Hydraulic Elevator, Heated e: 
by Steam and Open Grates. Money Order P. O., Long ss A Ay oy ‘= 
Distance Telephone, Livery, Dairy, Library. YOU ‘ 


UNEQUALED AS A SANITARIUM Cc 


Thirty-five years’ experience with Sanatory methods. STRONG. LIGHT GQ 
Baths, Massage, Swedish Move- DURABLE AND 
ments, Electricity, Oxygen, &c. Write 


; EASY .RUNNING. 
for illustrated catalogue. Be sure to address correctly, HA:LOZIER & CO.- MERS. 
always using the name Walter, ROBT. WALTER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SEND FOR CATALOG.- 
M.D.., as above. 


a) 
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New York Pennsylvania Rhode Island 





CHURCHILL HALL Mountain Sunset House|Leland’s Ocean House 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. NEWPORT, R.I. Opens June 26th. 
: - WARREN LELAND, Jr., Mgr. 
STAMFORD, NEW YORK at. 5 a .-™ M.D., Moun New York office at Windsor Hotel. 
Now in readiness for Spring and Summer 
Gueste: thoroughly heated; Electric Lights ; Vv - 
special rates in Jane : ermo: 
;. E. CHURCHILL, M.D. | Glen Summit Hotel Glen Sammit 
W. H. Crossy, M 


anager 

Opens June 19th. On L. v R. R., four 
hours from New York. 2,000 feet elevation. TH E 
Mountain spring water. Fifty miles finest 
driving and bicyclig roads, Boating and 


pathing. All — ae —_ - 
eat: private baths: elevator. or de- 
STAMFORD, N. WV. scriptive booklets, Baotographe, etc., apply 
Electricity. Send for circular. S. J. Brown to FRED. H.. SCOFIELD, Metropolitan 


Building, Madison Square, New York. Middletewn S e $, Vermont 


N CW Grant House The The Carlsbad of America 
STAMFORD. N. Y.—Now ready for Water Gap Sanitarium | Sciatic German water cure 


guests. Well heated. Electric lights. Special ay yg a8 pooner ogden og 
rates for May and June. Cottages to rent. Pa pe mela €or daateatad honklet 

For bookiets address J. P. GRANT, Prop. bd KE. W. # AGER, Mgr. 
The Hanover, No. 2 East 15th St., N. Y. 























edar Greve Cottage, on Lake Cham- 
LC plain, 3 miles — of Hotel Champlain, Grand View Sanatorium 
arge, airy rooms; broad plazzas; boating, | Open the Year Round. Send for illustrated _“ 
bathing, and fishing. W. H. ReepD,Valcour, | pamphlet. REUBEN D. WenricH, M.D., ee bon 
uibehd WERNERSVILLE, PENN. A. J. WILLARD, Yale ’33, U.V.M. 77. 
: References and full information furnished. 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
MOUNTAIN HOUSE BUCK ISLAND, R. 1. — Hotel | BURLINGTON, VT.—Board in the 
elaware Water Gap, Pa. anisses and Cottages. Fifteen 
Twenty-sixth season. A comfortanle, at- | miles at sea. Fine bathing, cable, daily boats. SPARHAWK SANITARIUM 
tractively located, popular house at this well- | Gas, electric bells, orchestra. Extensive im- | Pleasant rooms, excellent board. Prices 
known resort. Send for circular. provements ; shade trees; blue-fishing. Prices | reasonable. Write for circular. . 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. l reasonable. C. E. & E. A. Brown. Drs. G. E. E. & SAM SPARHAWK. 
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EIGHT MONTHS’ COMFORT 


each year depends on getting the right heater to provide warmth without 
waste, dust, gas or repairs. Millions of Dollars are wasted each year in 
poor, cheap heaters that waste fuel and always need repairs. Ours are all 
good and heat well and never need repairs. For the purpose of introducing 
our Furnaces and Boilers where they are not known we will sell at 


WHOLESALE nha ord hcl al to the person first ordering 
rom their town and wi 
DONATE 25 Per Cent 


$25.00 to $100.00 


according to size bought. This is a bona fide offer. Our CATALOG 
iving full details of our heaters is furnished FREE, and a net price on 
eaters will be given, delivered at any station in the United States. Our 
Furnaces and Boilers are high grade heaters; have been made for the 
past 12 years; thousands are in use and they are specified by the leading 
architects and heating engineers throughout the country. State whether 
steam or hot water boiler or furnace is wanted. 


OUR RATING: Bradstreet’s, Highest Credit. 


Dunn’s, Highest Credit. 
J. W. Ealy Co., Highest Credit. 


of the net price as a premium on first order. 
This willsave the buyer 


GIBLAN & CO. 
Utica, N. ¥. : 





joks by Hamilton Wright Mabie 


Any one of the following named books will be sent by mail, free of postage, 
on receipt of price, by THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 


DER THE TREES AND ELSEWHERE. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


series of studies in which the author takes the reader out into 
n air and studies nature with him in her chan oO 
those delightful and vernal volumes which thrill the lover of 
e with “sensations sweet” in Wordsworth’s sense of the 


y of nature. 


DRT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. Cloth, 
gilt top, 12mo, with frontispiece, $1.50. 


se studies are intended largely as a guide to readers and 
nts who desire to become better acquainted with the labyrinth 
rature. Theyare not.so much critical as interpretative, and 
post helpful in their indicating the leading lines of literary 
ppment. The studies are not devoted to particular men or to 
lar books, but deal more enpeciatly with the divisions and 
; E ies, sources, developments, 

pplication of the various literatures of nations. 


tions in literature; the tendencies, 


SAYS ON NATURE AND 
— 12mo, cloth, gilt 
p, $1.25, 


s book Mr. Mabie treats Nature as 
s treated literature in his other books, 
voring to trace those analogies between 
ethods of Nature and the methods of 
in life which seem to give us suggestions 
¢ best conduct of life and for the enjoy- 
ofaclose intimacy with Nature. The 
hing and spiritualizing influences of 
re are dealt with in an inspiring way. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
trated, $1.50. 


The ged of the fire in an author’s study has been the environment 
in which these essays were conceived and produced. It is pre-emi- 
mr J the book-lover that we recognize in these fragrant essays 
breathing geniality and warm literary suggestiveness, through the 
months when books seem to bring us more closely into relation 
with life. 


MY STUDY FIRE, Second Series. 
gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. 


Mr. Mabie’s literary opinions in this book are orthodox rather than 
noyel. He likes to get his readers into the mood which he himself 
enjoys; he accomplishes this in a meditative way, windin slowly 
about his theme and starting the reader gradually to evoke his own 
thoughts. There is a wide range in this work, including Essays on 
Plato’s Dialogues, the Power of the Novel, and studies on Litera- 
ture and its tendencies, sources, and influences. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, illus- 


ng moods— 


12mo, cloth, 





BOOKS AND CULTURE. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


This book is an elaboration to a certain 
extent of the series of articles which appeared 
in The Bookman, and is designed to be of ser- 
vice to those who are trying to discover the 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY IN- 
TERPRETATION. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50, illustrated. 


A series of interpretative studies of the 
work in prose and verse of various authors, 





most fruitful metheds of using their books. 

r. Mabie has shown the significance of 
tooks not —— as sources of information 
and knowledge, but as sources of life leading 
to the highest and freest development of 
one’s own personality. 


including a number of Essays upon such 
themes as “ Personality and Literary Work, 
“The Significance of Modern Criticism,” and 
‘*A Word about Humor.” In these Essays 
Mr. Mabie has entitled himself to rank as 
“one of our best critics.” They are not 
simply criticisms ; they are lyrics of prose. 





Vermont 


Vermont 





RILETON, VT-., on shore of Lake 
omoseen, board in new large farm- 
‘ airy sleeping-rooms; good beds. 
ars, 0. E. FULTON, Box 142. 





Rock Point 
INSTITUTE Burlington, Vt. 
n June 21. Ideal spot for recreation 
+e 100 acres on the shore of Lake 
plain. H. H. ROSS. 





LEY HOUSE, Manchester 
pot, Vt.—Pleasant rooms, electric 

sSPacious grounds, shade trees, and 
Scenery. M.W. UTLEY, Prop. 





Vermont House Wilmington, 


: _, Vt., in the beau- 
tiful Deerfield Valley. Fine scenery, ele- 
gant drives, good bicycle roads, high alti- 
tude, no malaria. Everything first-class. 
Terms $7 to $10 per week. 
trip summer tickets via 

Fitchburg R. R. F. 


,oW rate round- 
Hoosac Tunnel on 
L. ALLEN, Prop. 





SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


WANTED-—A clergyman, having apti- 
tude for business, to representa New York 
house. W. R., No. 3,884, care The Outlook. 








A LADY, living in a healthy suburb of 
London, will receive into her family and take 
entire charge of a few children or young peo- 
ple whose parents are traveling. Good local 
schools and visiting masters from London, 
For references and terms address P.O. BOX 
266, New Bedford, Mass. 


YALE MAN ’97 desires to tutor during 
the summer. Preparation for college pre- 
ferred. Can also teach drawing and_peaint- 
ing. References. Address D. N. L., 438 
George Street, New Haven, Conn. 


AN EXCELLENT OPENING for 
a young man to engage in a small jobbing 
and manufacturing business may be had by 
addressing, with reference, C. J. MANIX, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RMOUR'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Hot Weather 
Cookery. 


MEAT $ELLY 
Made with 


9, 


Extract of ty = é F . 


1 package gelatine, 1 pint cold water, soak for one hour, add 
I teaspoonful salt, 1% teaspoonful Tabasco Sauce, the juice of 3 
lemons, I teaspoonful of sugar, 1 qt. boiling water in which has 
been dissolved 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef. Let 
stand in cold place until formed into a jelly. Serve ice cold. 


ICE COLD BOUILLON. 


Dissolve 1 teaspoonful of Armour’s Extract of Beef in % cup 
boiling water, add 1 qt. cold water well salted, a few drops of 
Tabasco Sauce, celery salt to taste. Serve ice cold. If desired, 
the juice of one lemon can be added to this. 


You are sure to need Armour’s Extract 
of Beef wherever you go this summer, and 
if you should happen to get a little chilled or 
tired, a cup of Hot Bouillon is the best thing 
you can take. Anyone can prepare it in a 
moment. 

Nene Tome 


aco Armour & Company, Chicago. 


UR 
Chicag 


ARMOUR'S EXTRACT OF BEEF 
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